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PREFACE. 


It is a matter of great regret that Major Hastings, by 
whom the Kohat Settlement was commenced and almost com¬ 
pleted, should have been called away owing to the exigencies 
of the Afghan War, before he had written the final report. 
Major Plowden, too, whose long acquaintance with the dis¬ 
trict peculiarly fitted him for the task, was also prevented by 
press of other work from taking it up. Eventually the duty 
has devolved on me. I had never seen Kohat till May 1881, 
when I came here for four months, and I was not permanently 
posted to the district till December of that year. I have 
labored, therefore, under the disadvantage of a comparatively 
short acquaintance with the district, and do not profess to have 
that intimate knowledge of it, which is usually gathered in 
the course of Settlement work. 

I should have liked to have kept this report by me for 
some time longer, in order to revise it gradually as my know¬ 
ledge of the district increased. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, however, lias insisted on its being sent in by the 
15th of this month ; so I have had to comply with orders, 
and complete it as best I could. 

I hope that this excuse will be accepted for its many 
shortcomings. 

H. St. G. TUCKER, 

Officiating Deputy Commissioner. 


1 6th September 1883. 
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No, 914, dated Lahore, 22nd August 1885. 

From—R, G. Thomson, Esquire, Oifg. Senior Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, 

To—The Offg. Junior Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

1 am directed to submit, for the consideration and orders 
of Government, copy of the Final Report of the Settlement of 
the Kohat District which has been prepared by Mr. H. St, 
George Tucker, formerly Deputy Commissioner. A review 
of this Report by Colonel W. G. Wateriield, Commissioner of 

No. 202 of litt. July 1885. Pesh&war, is also submitted, 

as noted in the margin, 

2 The Kohdt District is an irregularly shaped tract 
of country lying along the further bank of the Indus between 
the Banna District on the south and the Peshawar District 
or independent terrirory on the north and west. The area is 
estimated at about 2,900 square miles ; but as the boun¬ 
daries have, in several instances, not been definitely settled, 
this result is merely an approximation. The surface of the 
country is rough and broken ; so that the district may be said 
to 1)0 made up of a succession of hill ranges of moderate eleva¬ 
tion divided from one another by open valleys of no great 
width. The bills generally run east and west, so as to direct 
the drainage of the country directly to the Indus. A small 
portion of the district, however, drains intermediately to the 
Kurram. The parcelled isolation occasioned by the hills leads 
to strange caprices in the rainfall of neighbouring tracts ; but 
the average of 16 years’ observations at ICohdt show an annual 
fall at that place of 18 09 inches, of which 7 36 inches belong 
to the season, October-April, inclusive. 

3. The population of the district was returned as 181, ,540 
at the Census of 1881. It is principally made up from a 
number of Path&n tribes, of which the most important are the 
Bangashes and the Khattaks, who practically divide the district 
between them. The Bangashes number about 20,000 souls, 
and are dominant along the north-west frontier between 
Kohdt and Thai; the Khattaks are about 67,000 souls divided 
into Teri, Akora and Sagri sections. Th - first of these is by 
far the more important, and may be said to hold the whole 
of the Teri Tahsil with an area of 1,616 square miles ; the 
Sagri section have the Shakardarra Ildqua to the east by 
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Mokhad upon the Indus ; while the Akoras are found in the 
narrow north-eastern end of the district where it borders 
upon PeshAwar between the Indus and independent Afridfs. 
Collectively, the Khattaks may be said to predominate through? 
out the entire district outside the Bangash territory. 

4. The district is divided into three tahsils, viz., Koh&t, 
Hangu and Teri. The last of these is held upon a species of 
Istamrari tenure by Nawdb Sir Khvvdja Muhammad Kh&n, 
the chief of the family of the Kh&ns of Teri. It was excluded 
from the settlement now reported, which is only concerned 
with the Hangu and Koh&t Tahsils. These tahsils are divided 
into nine tappas, seven of which have now been regularly 
settled for the first time. The remaining tappas, viz., Bar 
Mir&nzai and Khw&rra, have been subjected to summary 
settlement only. In Khwfirra, though only the cultivated 
lands have been measured, yet records of right have been 
prepared. Butin B&r Mirdnzai no measurements were 
attempted, and the preparation of detailed records of right was 
therefore not feasible. 

5. The tenures of the tahsils are described by 
Mr. Tucker at pages 85—90 of the Report. Briefly, it may be 
said that rights in land are gradually being individualized. 
The change from customary or communal forms has, in some 
instances, been practically completed. But in others heredi¬ 
tary or sectional shares are still in force. As might have been 
expected, rights in water have changed less than rights in land, 
fhe agriculture of the district calls for little remark. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, maize, cotton and bajra. The 
system of cultivation is very rnuch the same as that used in 
oth er parts of the North-west Punjab. In the tappas regu-. 
larly settled the total cultivated acreage (including fallows) is 
99,881 acres, of which 28,999 are irrigated and 1,497 
naturally flooded. Of the whole area, no less than 36,520 
acres are held by tenants, out of whom the occupants of 10,120 
acres have rights of occupancy. On this last area cash and 
kind rents are paid in about equal proportions. The great 
mass of tenants-at-will pay rent in kind, the chief exceptions 
to this rule being the tenants on Crown lands or the inhabitants 
of certain recently-settled hamlets mainly occupied by Orak-- 
zais. The common rents in kind are half produce on dbi, 
and one-quarter produce on bardni, lands. It must be added, 
to complete this branch of the subject, that the estimated 
cultivation in the summarily settled tappas is 16,157 acres, 
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of which 3,598 are irrigated. Thus the entire cultivated 
area of the two tahsils (inclusive of 13,144 acres in fallow) may 
be put at 116,038 acres, of which 32,597 acres are irrigated. 
These are the figures for malguzdri land. In addition, there 
is an area of 11,776 acres held in m&fi, of which nearly the 
whole is cultivated. 

6. The new assessment was the work of the late Colonel 
E. G-. Hastings, In the regularly settled tappas he proceeded 
mainly on produce estimates, which were framed with great 
moderation. Taking wheat as an example, the yield on irrigat¬ 
ed land was assumed at from 10 to 7 maunds an acre, and on 
unirrigated land at from 70 to 120 seers per acre. The average 
prices were taken at from 35 to 40 seers per rupee. The 
produce estimate framed on this basis indicated an assessment 
of about one lakh of rupees, and the revenue rates adopted 
were in close correspondence with this result. The sum 
actually assessed was Its. 94,776. In the summarily settled 
tappas the assessment was Rs. 8,094, and thus the total 
assessment in the two tahsils was Rs. 1,02,870, or about 14 
annas 3 pies per acre, upon cultivation all round. These 
are the figures for malguzdri land. An additional sum of 
Rs. 9,206 was separately assessed oh the 11,776 acres held in 
mdfi. Thus the gross land revenue of the tahsils is 
Rs. 1,12,076. This sum, however, is liable to very large deduc¬ 
tions as under i — 



Rs. 

Border Remissions 

... 16,974 

Cash Indms 

... 2,346 

Recoverable Jdgir 

... 13,544 

Mafi 

9,206 


Total ... 42,070 


Thus the net khdlsa jama is only Rs. 70,006. To this 
fnust be added a sum of Rs. 1,621, assessed on mills, and 
a varying amount of about Rs. 60 per annum assessed on 
gold-washing trays. But the greater part of these two items 
is either remitted or assigned. 

7. So far as fiscal results go, the new settlement has 
introduced but little change. The revenue rates are stated 
in paragraph 346 of the Report. Those on irrigated 
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land are fully as high as would be assessed in the adjacent 
Cis-Indus districts. The bar&ni rates are no doubt low. 
In both cases their principal justification is their agreement 
with previous custom. Mr. Tucker’s remarks on the 
subject in paragraph 394 deserve perusal. On the whole, 
Colonel Wace thinks there need be no hesitation in accepting 
the assessment as duly adjusted to the circumstances of the 
district. 

8. Neither the report itself nor the Commissioner’s review 
contains any adequate account of the new record of rights ; 
but the small amount of litigation as to land may be taken as 
some guarantee that titles have been properly recorded. It 
is particularly desirable that the record in this district should 
be properly framed, not only to prevent quarrels in the 
present, but also to obviate the necessity of a re-settlement 
hereafter if such an operation should appear likely to be finan¬ 
cially unprofitable. 

9. Many of the miscellaneous matters referred to in the 
present report relate rather to general policy than to revenue 
administration, and can be more conveniently dealt with by 
Government than by the Financial Commissioner. It is 
sufficient here to say that the arrangements made as to the 
grazing of the cattle of independent; tribes on British terri¬ 
tory appear to be careful and judicious in a matter upon which 
both care and judgment are very necessary. The account of 
the Khwarra and Zira jungles, in which Government has pro¬ 
prietary rights, is clear and useful. The attention of Govern¬ 
ment has recently been drawn to the reckless manner in which 
the wood of these jungles is being cut and sold, and 
measures are now under consideration for the introduction of 
a somewhat stricter conservancy. 

10. The Teri Tahsfl, as already noted, was not included 
in the recent settlement. This tahsfl is divided into four 
tappas and is held on an istamrari tenure by Nawab Sir 
Khw&ja Muhammad Khan. His revenue arrangements have 
hitherto been practically uncontrolled ; but in 1880 a sort of 
veiled rebellion broke out in the Barak Tappa, which is the 
largest and most important in the tahsfl. Several causes may 
have combined to produce this result, but the principal 
reason alleged was the oppressive character of the iNaw&b’s 
revenue administration. The country was soon quieted, but 
at the desire of both parties it was deemed expedient to 
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Undertake a summary settlement of this tappa with the view 
of introducing some certainty into the relative rights of the 
Nawab and the cultivators. This settlement is still in pro¬ 
gress and will he separately reported hereafter. 

11. The Financial Commissioner now recommends that 
the assessment and the rrecord of rights of Tahsils Hangu and 
Kohat be sanctioned, the term of the settlement to be 20 years, 
commencing kharlf 1881, as recommended by the Commissioner. 
Cesses have been already sanctioned in the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment letter No. 322 C. of 18th July 1878 ; but since then the 
cess for Patwbri stationery has been reduced by one-half, 
and special cess arrangements have been introduced in six 
villages which have only received an implied sanction in the 
Punjab Government letter No. 1858 of 11th December 1878. 
It is therefore expedient to reiterate the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment to the levy in the Hangu and Koh&t Tahsils of the 
cesses enumerated in the 354t.h paragraph of the Report, 
amounting to Rs. 22-1-4 per cent, on the land revenue. 
These cesses are levied on the whole nominal land revenue, 
except that in six villages named in the same paragraph no 
cesses are paid on that part of the revenue which is frontier 
remission. The same opportunity may be taken to recognise 
and sanction the arrangements by which cesses, amounting to 
10£ per cent., are levied in Teri on a quit-rent, which is 
Rs. 2,000 in excess of that now actually paid. A rnir&b cess of 
l per cent, on the revenue of certain irrigated villages 
in Lower Mirdnzai and Koh&t Tappas has already been 
separately sanctioned by Punjab Government letter No 563 of 
3rd March 1879, and arrangements have recently been made to 
ensure that the proceeds of this impost shall be expended locally 
for the benefit of the contributing villages. 

12. The officer principally responsible for the Koh&t 
settlement was Colonel E. G. Hastings, whose untimely death 
has made vain all human praise Death has also deprived 
Munshi H&kim R4i of the commendation which he had justly 
earned. He was succeeded by Munshi Asa Nand, who has 
performed unusually responsible duties in a very satisfactory 
way, and who is thoroughly entitled to an acknowledgment 
of his services, which the Financial Commissioner trusts he 
may receive. Colonel Wace has noted the praise given by 
Mr. Tucker to several minor officials. To Mr. Tucker himself 
the thanks of Government are due for a clear, concise and 
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thoroughly practical report which has been prepared under 
considerable difficulties. 

13. The Commissioner of Pesh&war, Colonel Water- 
field, has furnished an interesting review of the report. He' 
has been much connected with the district as Commissioner 
during the past six years, and his services in this respect are 
well known to Government. 


No, *02, dated Abbott-abad, nth July 1885. 

From—Colonel W. (1, Watkrkield, ti.s.l., Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Peshawar Division, 

To—The Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 


I have the honor to forward tho Report of the Land Revenue 
Submits the Final Report Settlement of the ICohilt District, 1875-82 
of the Settlement of th« (printed), which has been written by Mr. Tucker, 
Kohat District. then Deputy Commissioner of the Kohlit 

District, at the close of 1883, and was received by me, printed, iu 
July 1884. I have only now found leisure in camp to review it. 

PART I.— Geographical and Physical. 

2. In his opening chapter, Mr. Tucker describes the Kohiit 
District, with its area of 2,973 square miles and 
are K a em under 0 setUement. “ its Population of 181,540 according to the 
census ot 1881, giving 61 to the square 
mile, 

It contains three tahsils, which with their approximate area are— 

Kohat ... 811 square miles. 

Hangu ... 546 


Teri 


1,357 „ 
L616 „ 


Total ... 2,973 „ 

Of all districts in the Punjab, it has by far the smallest cultivated 
area. The settlement now under report, however, had only to do with 
tho two tahsils of Kohfit and Hangu, 1,357 square miles; and out of 
these two tracts. Upper Mir&nzai and the Khw&rra had only to be 
summarily settled. By deducting the area of the Hangu and Kohat 
Tahsils under regular settlement, 605,256 acres, or 945 square miles, we 
find that so much was under regular settlement, and 412 square 
miles under summary settlement, making up the total of 1,357 square 
miles. 


I may here mention that the remainder of the district, comprising 
the 1,616 square miles of the Teri Tahsil, is now being summarily settled 
under separate orders. No statistics of a Revenue Survey were availa 
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hie with which to test the accuracy of the above computation of area. 
Those of the Topographical Survey have been asked for, but have not 
yet been received. 

3. Roughly speaking, the Koh&t District has the Indus on its east, 
mountains occupied by independent tribes on 

daricsand'tvfbcs 1 e3 ' b ° UU " * ts nort ^ aU( A west, the district of Bannu 
.. ‘ ‘ ’ to the south. 

It is occupied by two tribes,—Bangash and Khattak. 

The last named is sub-divided into three classes,--the Akora 
Khattaks on the right bank of the Indus to the north connected with 
Peshawar; the Sagris also on the Indus, south of the Akora, and 
somewhat separated ; and the Teri Khattaks holding the centre of the 
district. 

The Bangash hold the rest. The boundaries are ethnographical 
(paragraph 6) ; but those with the independent tribe, north and west 
for 150 miles in length, have never been fixed, and the area in 
dispute may be 100 or 200 square miles. The occupation by our villages 
or by independent tribes, or both, depends upon the relation towards 
each other for the time being The district is mountainous, drained 
by torrents into the Indus. Kohat is the only town (paragraph 15) 
which, without its suburbs and cantonments, contains a population of 
only 8,466. The town and its neighbourhood and its chief roads are 
then described.' I recommend that for the sensible reasons given in 
tbe Report, the two Mirsiuzais be in future known as Eastern and 
Western, uot as Upper and Lower, which latter nomenclature requires a 
previous knowledge to be understood (paragraph 29). The highlands 
of Mir&nzai, with their capital of Hangu, are prettily described, followed 
by cultivated Baizai; the forest of the Khwarra aud Zira ; the Pathala 
Tappa, with its bridge over tbe Indus at Khushalgarh. The fertile 
and well-cultivated Shakardarra Sagri Khattak country is described in 
paragraph 54. The rest of the district is known as the Teri Khattak 
country, with its low hills and salt mines, containing the town of 
Teri, the house of the chief of the Khattak clan, Nawab Sir Khwaja 
Muhammad Khan. The Chauntra plain occupies a large portion of 
this tract famous for its cereals, the granary of Kohat, 

The great want of roads in the district is brought to notice. 
From Khushalgarh to Kohat is the one solitary metalled road; the 
continuation to Baunu is fair, and is about to be constructed by 
Government in connection with the scheme of frontier defence. The 
road to Thai should also be put in good repair. A camel road runs 
into the Peshawar Valley northwards from Khushalgarh and through 
the independent Kohat Pass, 

The rest of the district off the above roads is not approachable 
except by mules or on foot. The district is too poor to help itself, and 
the only plan left to the District Officer is to see that each village 
makes and keeps in order its own communications. 
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The geology of the Salt Range, with its quarries and glacier of 
moraine-like stretches of pure salt, is then described, followed by the 
flora and fauna. 

More important to the Settlement Officer is the capricious rainfall 
of the district, varying from 10 to 34 inches 
Rainfall. during the last 25 years, with an average of IS, 

the dryest months being June, October, November, December, the rest 
of the year having, in the average, a fairly equable rainfall, the rain 
fall in July being by far the heaviest (paragraph 72). 

Part II.— Historical, 


History of the district 
and its colonization. 


4. The history of the district previous to annexation is little 
known. Taken by B&bar in 1505, it became 
part of the Mughal Empire and escaped Nadir- 
Shah in 1736; remained Afghan under the 
Durani Dynasty, until it became tributary to the Sikhs in 1x19; was 
again granted in jagir to Sultan Muhammad Khhn in 1636, and annexed 
to British dominion on the 29th March 1849. 


The origin of the Gar and Siimil factions, which still govern hill 
alliances and differences over a much larger 
cribed tTibe9 then deB " area > i 3 noted as having originated in the 
Bangash tribe, which, as before stated, holds 
the north, central and west of the district. The Khattaks hold the 
rest, and the origin of these sections is described. 


Under British rule. 


The history of the district during British rules need not be alluded 
to. The conduct of the neighbouring tribes 
finds a place, and the various expeditions to 
coerce and punish them are described. -How the district was 
denuded of its troops in the Mutiny of 1857, and was held by levies 
supplied by the local chiefs, who also sent nearly 1,000 men to Peshawar, 
is to be remembered. Since the breaking ground 
Disturbing influence dur- ^ the settlement in December 1874, the 

district has been more or less deranged by the 
Koh&t Pass blockade, 1875-77; the Jow&ki Expedition, 1877; the 
Afghan War, and the marching of General Roberts to Kurram, 
1878-79; Zaicnusht Expedition, 1879; a small Waziri Expedition, 
1880; the Barak disturbances, 1880-81; the evacuation of Kurram, 
1880; and withdrawal of troops from Thai and the Mir&uzai valley in 
1881 . 


It may be said that during seven years of the settlement opera¬ 
tions, the district scarcely enjoyed the rest found in Cis-lndus Districts, 
and the conduct of the settlement itself was passed on from Major 
Hastings through Major Plowden to Mr. Tucker, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, who has written this Report. 
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Part III .—The people. 

5. Part III. deals with the people, who number 181,540 souls. 

Tha people, the different 01 these 109,000 are males and 80,000 females, 
tribe* and character and Much of the disproportion is attributed to the 
customs. 6,000 soldiers and camp-followers and the large 

number of independent tribes, temporarily within the district, trading 
in salt, grass and wood. The adult mate population comprises one-third 
of the wholo 61,000, of whom 84,000 are classified as agriculturists. Of 
these the rights of some 18,000 will have been dealt with in the 
settlement, 16,000 being residents in Teri. 

Pashtu is the language of the district and the religion is Muham¬ 
madan, a small population, L(1,600 of the fairh, belonging to the Shiah 
sect. The classification according to tribes (sec. 188-142) is interest¬ 
ing. Khattaks, 66,603, largely predominate, comprising more than 
oue-fhird of the whole, followed by 19,000 Bangash with 4,00u Niazai 
and 16,000 Awfins, 12,000 Sikhs and Hindus, 19,000 Trans-Border 
Pathfins, The physique of the district is good, and in habits, dress 
and food the people are simple. The non-agriculturists do not produce 
nearly enough cloth for local consumption. The Mullahs have inter¬ 
fered with the amusements of music and dancing and with the smoking 
of tobacco and snuff-taking, and they are now preaching that quinine 
contains alcohol. The section regarding betrothal and marriage contains 
much that is curious, especially regarding the market value of the 
fairer sex, their purchase and disposal, and, in other respects, much that 
affords food for reflection. It would be interesting to know if the 
position of womeD has improved during the 35 years of British rule, 
and what the opinion on the subject of elderly ladies happens to 
be. It is some consolation to know that the historian considers the 
bulk of the sex happy and well treated, having many employments in 
spinning and making clothes, fetching wood, grass and water. Marriage 
is a luxury costing from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. Disputes regarding marriage 
and divorce are generally settled according to local customs by the village 
councils. Education is backward ; there is one good District School in 
Kohat and four village Primary Schools. 

Part IV— Tenures. 


6. The RepoTt shows how the old tribal 
, Tt he oTTifi shares no longer retain their forme)- impor- 

tance : the basis of proprietary nght has chang¬ 
ed. 

The origin of the Crown lands in Kohit is explained in paragraph 
182. The Baizai clansmen, under the Ddr&ni Government, ceased to 
exercise proprietary rights over their outlying lands, and at annexation 
these became Government property and were generally granted in lease. 
Their disposal at settlement has been described (paragraph 227 et 
seq.). They have been either given away in proprietary right, or 
have been continued to the lessees for terms of years. 
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7. The old Vesh system, or repartition of the area upon shares 
after terms of from 5 to 2i) years, has disappeared or nearly so. But 
in Western Mir&nzai it is possible that the people may continue the 
custom, though it is not likely. It will he of less importance there as 
no field maps or registers have been prepared which would be altered 
'thereby. In the Vesh villages, some lands are always held according to 
possession, and as Veah disappears possession becomes the standard of 
right. Common lauds are devoted to grazing; but if cultivated, the 
income, like the water-supply from streams and springs, is divided upon 
the old proprietary shares. Tim Deputy Commissioner shows how 
the tenure, formerly communal, became imperfect patudari, the water 
right being still iu accordance with the old sharesj but in a large 
number of villages possession has become the measure of right and 
owners have elected to pay revenue upon these areas. This will be a 
grett relief to those less well-to-do cultivators, who, without the 
capacity to cultivate as much common uuirrigated land as their 
neighbours, have had to pay hitherto upon shares. This has been 
one equalizing result of the settlement. In some villages the irrigated 
lands are held iu shares, the uuirrigated in possession. 

8. Of G,892 tenants cultivating 36,521 acres, or about 5 acres each, 

The tennuir about three-fourths are tenants-at-wil). A little 

. .. more than three-fourths pay rent in cash, the 

rest in kind. -Tho strength of the old proprietary status is apparent 
in the Tawiiui tenants, described in paragraph 11)2, who, paying merely 
tho revenue and no additional rent, are still but ten an is-at-wiii. 
Occupancy rights are not acquired iu the district by the breaking up 
of waste, but the cultivator protects himself by special agreement 
under which he holds either free or at light, rates for a term of two or 
three years (paragraphs, 197—203); No sharer even can acquire 
occupancy right in common, by breaking up for cultivation, as the 
Deputy Commissioner says local custom is opposed to the growth of 
occupancy rights of any sort, and there are no disputes. The produce 
rents are, as a rule, half produce in irrigated and quarter produce iu 
unirrigated lands (paragraph 193), with the Kainiana item additional, 
amounting to from 3 to 11 mutiuds, but the average being about 
5 maunds per cent, (paragraph 339). This class of tenants is known 
as NimkarawfU. 

But the private tenant who takes the place of the farm labourer 
in other parts, and is known as the charikar or shank or partner, being 
supplied with bullocks and seed by the proprietor, is allowed one-fourth 
of the produce in irrigated lands. 

9. At this settlement, for the first time, boundaries for grazing 

Grating rights and waste. Proses in waste lauds have been clearly 
defined, and grazing rights in each other s 
waste have been restricted to contiguous villages. In some cases 
rights of user are found to exist which are not recorded iu the settle¬ 
ment records. 

Waste areas have not been taken into account at settlement 
(paragraph 209), and there is a good reason for this namely, that the 
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richer and smaller village has often rights of grazing over that of its 
neighbour. The number of cattle, however, might certainly bo con¬ 
sidered in assessing. 

Fuel is becoming scarce in the district and obtaining a value in 
the eyes of those possessing it. The rules for the protection of the 
“ Mazarai ” or dwarf palm, given in paragraph 202, are wise, and 
have only come in time to save this valuable product perhaps from 
extinction. 

10. The decreasing wood supply and the increasing value of the 
Khwiirra and Zira forests is becoming yearly of more importance to 
Government, the villages concerned paying a fixed grazing tax. Out¬ 
siders ^razing in these jungles pay fees that have lately somewhat 
enhanced. For cutting firewood, grass and charcoal the villages with 
rights pay half the fees of outsiders. It lias been decided that the 
Government and certain villages have first rights in these waste tracts, 
which Government can separate when it thinks proper. The total area 
is nearly 9K,(iOO acres. Vast quantities of wood are being cut and carried 
yearly, either from Khairabad or Khushalgarh Railway Stations to the 
'Rawalpindi market, chiefly for the lime and brick kilns ot' contractors. 
These forests will require careful and, I believe, professional manage¬ 
ment if they are to be conserved. 

11. Regarding the grazing of independent tribes within the Kohitt 

District, it has been held by Government that 
Qrasiiig rights of. mde- f| ie sa j,| tribes have no such rights or interest 
|,uue " UJes ' in British territory, but that the Government 

has a superior right to allow outsiders to graze in the waste of certain 
villages and to collect grazing dues. 

The rules under which the Wazirfs, with their 700 camels and 
35,000 sheep and goats remain in the district between the 15th Novem¬ 
ber and Slst March have been laid down. 

Besides the above, Gliilzai Shin wans, AFridfs and Grakzais graze in 
different parts of the district in the grounds they have been accustomed 
to. 


12. The arrangements under which the Crown lands of Hangu in 
Eastern Miranzai are held on leases by the 
CrownVan'il'! pr<>perty Md Tahsildar, Mozaffar Khan, are described. The 
occupancy tenants of these lands paying in 
kind are said to be discontented as they had hoped for a cash settlement 
as proprietors. 

In the rest of the district, land, which had been abandoned or 
forfeited prior to annexation, and was merely held on lease by farmers 
under the Khan, became Crown lands, but at this settlement either 
the proprietary rights have passed to the old holders or the leases have 
been continued to the lessees for the term of settlement. 
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Part V .—Leading families of the district. 


13. I should pass over the leading families of KohiU with a mere 
, ... reference to the Settlement Report (paragraph 

e ea mg ami 1 8, 229) were it not that they perhaps form the 

most marked features of the district. 


The principal Chiefs are ShahzSda Sult&n JSn, C.I.E., fifth in 
descent from Timar Shah; Naw&b Sir Khwdja Muhammad Khfin, 
Khattak, K.C.S.I., Chief of the Teri Khattaks; the Kb fin of the Baizai 
Bangash; the Khfin of Hangu; and the Khfin of Sagri and Akora 
Khattaks. In paragraph 373, 16 families, excluding the Naw&b of Teri, 
are shown to be in the enjoyment of jdgrrs to the amount of Rs. 31,551. 

The perpetuity jAgirs of Jafar Kh&n o{ Nilfib, deceased, have 
descended to his son, Fateh Muhammad Khan, to whom his father’s life 
pension of Rs. 820 has also been continued. 

In the case of Rustam Khan, the revised jagir sanad and deed 
of gift are under preparation by the Deputy Commissioner, Koh&t, in 
compliance with your No 4846 of 24th June 1884. Their income 
from proprietary rights is also very considerable. That of the Teri 
Naw&b alone is estimated at Rs. 72,000 (paragraph 361), subject to 
a Government demand, Rs. 18,000, the gross balance enjoyed by the 
Nawib being about Rs. 54,000. 

These chiefs have either acquired personal distinction or have, 
when opportunity offered, sent forth their sons and retainers to assist 
the Government. Good soldiers and administrators of the old school, 
they live upon intimate terms with the District Officers, and are ready 
to help with advice which is useful when not coloured by self interest. 
In any difficulty, I imagine that the district would at once parcel itself 
out under its natural leaders, whose jhgirs and properties are generally 
within the ethnographical bouudaries of the tribe and their branches. 


Part VI .—Agriculture and Miscellaneous. 

14. Passing on to agriculture (paragraph 252) we find that 
wheat is the most important crop, a hard red 
\aucou8 UltUr * Sn mlsoe ' wheat, called Khattaki, being the most common 
in unirrigated lands. A bard yellow wheat, 
called Kallanji, i3 grown in manured and irrigated soil for home consump¬ 
tion, and a soft white first class wheat grows in the upper villages, 
imported from Tirah and is known as “ Tirahi.” Beardless wheat is not 
much grown or approved as it suffers from the depredation of birds. 
The fashions of agriculture vary in different localities and soils, and 
the seasons for sowing maize crops, distinguished by the morning star, 
whether Pleiades or Dog Star, are perhaps not elsewhere recognized or 
noticed. The bajra is the great kharif crop on all unirrigated land. 

There are not so many cattle in the district as might have been 
L , attl expected ; Barezai is proportionately the richest 

in flocks and herds. The number of kine is 
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very small compared with that of the plough and pack bultocks, 
showing that a large number of the latter are not bred but impoited 
and must be commonly required. I have always thought that a cattle 
fair was required in Rawalpindi or Lower HazAra for the supply of 
KohAt aod PeshAwar with plough and milch cattle. The latter are 
now brought from Amritsar. 

Manufactures and handicrafts in the district are confined to a small 
amount of warm cloth, quite insufficient for 
home consumption. Sandals and turbars are 
manufactured in one or two centres, and woollen 
felts. The rifle manufacture of KohAt has almost died out. 

Part VII.— Administrative. 

16. KohAt at annexation was a sub* 
division of the PeshAwar District; but for the 
last 34 years, since 1851, has been a separate 
district. 


Manufacture and handi 
crafts. 


Administrative, crime and 
litigation, 


The population is described in the Report under review as probably, 
the most lawless in India, compared with Peshawar. The population is 
181,000 to 592,000 in the latter district We therefore might expect to 
find in KohAt one-third of the crime of the notorious PeshAwar Valley, 
but statistics show that robberies and dacoities are either about even 
in the two districts or more frequent in KohAt, whilst murders in KohAt 
are about half the Peshawar record. Trans-border ruffians and outlaws 
are credited with most of these serious offences against property. 
Civil suits generally for dobt3 and not connected with laud trebled in 
four years. 

17. The income of the district, (paragraph 285,) in 

1882-83 was ... ... Rs. 

Excluding salt dAkhilas sold iii 
Jhelurn ... ... „ 

The actual income was ... „ 

Of this land revenue and 
grazing tax ... ... „ 

The expenditure was ... ,, 


income of the district 
aud expenditure. 


Police and Militia. 


6,11,761 

2,35,453 
3,76,308 

92,129 
15,74,777 

The Police and Border Militia require no notice, nor does the 
difference between the Passes of the DerajAt 
and the local responsibility of the tribes as 
compared with the KohAt District. The want of roads in the district 
has been already alluded to. District Post Offices do not exist, and 
are wanted. There is no Bullock Train Agency for goods. 

The income from the Kohat Salt Mines in 
1882-83 was 
Expenditure 

Profits 

But the average of the last ten 
years was 


The Salt Minei. 


Rs. 

80,321 

it 

28,661 

i> 

a- 

51,660 


89,552 
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Under the enhanced rates dating from July 1833 wo may expect 
this sum to be about doubled, the 420,000 Lahori equivalent to 504,000 
Government maunds extracted from these mines supply the Trans-Indus 
Districts and neighbouring independent tribes as far as Kabul. 


Part VIII —Land Revenue, 


18, The assessment was made by the late Colonel (then Major) 
Hastings and forwarded for sanction on the 4th 
The land revenue and J} ecera ber 1877. It was approved and laid before 
ins Honor the Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Financial Commissioner with his No. 418 S. of 22nd April 1878. As 
before mentioned, there had been no revenue survey, and there was no 
summary settlement statistics available to guide the Settlement Officer, 
an area of 99, 881 acres cultivated and lately abandoned with a-popula- 
tion of about 400 to the square mile came under regular settlement; 
122 villages were formed into seven assessment circles, and soils were 
evidently classified with much care, but the dates are not known. 


The average prices of the Kohat town for 20 years were accepted 
as safer than district rates for computing the 
Market value value of the produce, and the yield per acre 

is allowed to have been calculated somewhat lower than the actual ; 
the rain-fall being 18 7 inches. The market value of land high ; the 
lowest price being 26 times the Government demand ; cultivation being 
supposed by public opinion to have increased, a small increase was 
looked for. But it was found that special consideration had to be shown 
in some instances, whilst in others full revenue rates could not be 
taken, and in certain villages the fact was ascertained that some 
lands only yielded a crop every second or third year, which had not in 
the first instance been correctly recorded. 

The practical result was, that as a net revenue demand, that which 
had been assessed by Captain Shortt in 1863 was again arrived at. 
The Government demand tad really been readjusted. 


The Afghan war, however, immediately ensuing at the end of 1878 
almost doubled the prices of produce, and for five years these high 
prices have obtained. Under these abnormal circumstances the settle¬ 
ment must have been felt to be a light one; It will only be fairly 
tested when the preseut low prices have lasted for several consecutive 
years. 

General results. The results are thus described in the 

Report, paragraph 349 :— 


" The aggregate of the new assessments for the whole tract is Rs. 
94,776, or somewhat less than the revenue rate estimate of Rs. 1,01,394, 
From this has to be deducted Rs. 14,753 on account of remission for 
border service to Khalsa villages, and Rs. 2,346 for cash io&ms, thus 
leaving Rs. 77,676 against a former jama of Rs. 79,488. There has 
been an increase of about Rs. 3,000 in jagir villages, and a decrease 
of above Rs. 4,800 in Khalsa villages.” 
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Two tnppas under sum- As regards the two tracts or tappas under 

ruary settlement. summary settlement. 

In Upper Miranzai the result is described in paragraph 350. The 
produce and revenue rates gave such large sums that they were no 
guide. 

The former revenue became in redistribution— 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Khalsa 

,,, 

... 5,252 

5,655 

Iuarn 

... 

519 

1,355 


Total 

... 5,771 

7,010 


After deducting in am and remission for border service the recover¬ 
able revenue remained at Its. 5,305. 

In the Khvvarra Tappa also under summary settlement (paragraph 
351) in addition to the land revenue there is a fixed grazing tax of 
Rs. 584; this remained unchanged. The land revenue assessment was 
raised from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,084 in the 1G villages. 

The general result of the settlement now being reported is shown 
in the table attached to paragraph 352. Out of a new recoverable 
revenue of Rs. 86,001-8-0, there is a remission for border service of 
Rs. 15,905-8-0, leaving a net immediate revenue of Rs. 70,006, which, 
with the Rs. 18,000 recoverable from the Teri Tahsil, gives for the 
district Rs. 88,000. 

But there lias been taken a considerable increase in cesses, para¬ 
graph 353. They stood at Rs. 13-3-0 per cent. 
Co seSp before the settlement, and are now, including 

the local rates cess, Rs. 22-1-4 per cent. These cesses, moreover, are 
realized on the whole nominal revenue including jftgh - , frontier remission, 
cash inrun, mufi and mill revenue (excepting in 6 villages exempted). 
These cesses are taken therefore on Rs. 1,11,834 according to the rent- 
roll of 18S3-84 (excluding the Teri revenue of Rs. 18,000). Thus a 
sum of rather more than Rs. 24,603 has to be added to the revenue of 
Rs. 86,001, giving a total recoverable yearly in cash of Rs, 1,10,604, 
The people understand little distinction between revenue and cesses. 
In addition to the above, in most irrigated villages, there is a waterman 
or “ Mirab's” tax of Re. 1 percent, (paragraph 353). 

Border remissions for Frontier service have been granted in 81 
Border remission for villages out of 146 in the Kohfit and Hangu 
Frontier service. Tahsils, averaging a little over 20 per cent, on 

the revenue demand, that is to say, rather less than the extra cesses: 
in case of failure to protect the border its own proportion of Rs. 16,974 
is immediately recoverable from any village (paragraph 357), 
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The great advantage of mill assessment is the check that it imposes 
on the construction of new mills, which 
1 *■ interfere with irrigation, waste water and are 

a fruitful source of dispute. Rs. 1,621 has been assessed, Rs. 963 tempo¬ 
rarily remitted, Its. 658 is immediately recoverable. The system of the 
Settlement Officer has been very judicious (paragraph 358). 


Gold-washing. 


Gold-washing in the Indus is unworthy of 
notice—Jagirdars’ share Rs. 40-8-0, Govern¬ 
ment share Rs. 13-8-0. 


19. The Deputy Commissioner then proceeds (paragraph 360) in 
. _ .. his Report to describe the Teri Tabsil leased to 

8 en a 8 Naw&b Sir Khwaja Muhammad Khan, 

Khattak. His gross revenue is estimated to bo Rs. 72,000, out of 
which he pays Rs. 16,000 to Government. The revenue system of the 
Naw&b is described ; it approximates to the custom under Durani rule in 
its maintenance of some irregular cesses, high leases are granted for two 
or three years, and remissions are fully made in bad years, This 
give-and-take exists also between the lessees and cultivators. The 
lambard&rs are kept contented by large iuams. The method of realiz¬ 
ing revenue varies in the different tappas, and the Report must be 
referred to for explanation. A settlement is now in progress, and it 
will probably bo found difficult to satisfy the Naw&h, who claims 
increased revenue under a more regular system, and the Barak 
proprietors who insist upon reduction. The assessment is now under 
consideration by the Deputy Commissioner, Koh&t. In paragraph 
369 will be fouud an account of the cesses reahzod by the Naw&b 
in the Barak country amounting to 50 per cent, on the revenue, but 
again large deductions are made as iu&ms. The population of entire 
Teri is estimated at 80,000. 


20. Assignments of land revenue (excluding Teri), jagfrs^ 
Land revenue assign- iiidms, indfis and border remission cause a 
ments. reduction of 30 per cent, from the full assess¬ 

ment of the district. The principal jagfrs have already been 
mentioned ; they are detailed in paragraph 373. In certain j&girs 
where grain collections have been abolished compensation has been 
recommended. It has been fouud that m&fis existing at annexation 
have been continued to the heirs without Government sanction. At 
this settlement, however, an investigation similar to that in the 
Peshiwar District has been made, and mfift reports and seven registers 
have been submitted in 1882. Some new infims and mfifis have been 
proposed and sanctioned at this settlement, amounting to Rs. 1,630. 


Part IX.— The Settlement. 

21. The instructions of the Patwdris began in 1874, and in 
The settlement superri- July 18 75 Major Hastings was appointed 
»ion, progress, record aad Settlement Officer. He was still engaged in 
expenditure, finishing off the Peehfiwar Settlement. 
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The Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, Hakim Rai, was murdereci 
in November 1877 and the Superintendent was suspended and after¬ 
wards dismissed ; new Assistants bad to be appointed. In December 
1879 the settlement was practically over, but the finishing off of the 
records under Extra Assistant Commissioner Asa Nand lasted until 
September 1882. 

In December 1878 Major Hastings, the Settlement Officer, became 
Deputy Commissioner of Pesh&war, In April 1879 he was employed 
in the Khaibar, and in September 1879, as appointed Political Officer 
in Kabul, and relieved of the settlement charge. 


Major Plowden, as Deputy Commissioner, was practically in 
charge of the winding up of the settlement for two years, from Decem¬ 
ber 1879 to December 1881, when Mr. Tucker succeeded to the 
district, and has completed the inafi registers and written the final 
report. 


Besides the usual subordinate supervising staff, Patwftris had 
„ to be increased from 14 to 42, with 28 Set- 

P»twaris. tlement Amins. 

In each village besides the administration papers there is a water 
RecOTdsj regulator drawn out with a map of the water- 

' channels. The customs regarding inheritance 

also found their place in a separate paper. 

The new assessments came generally into force from the autumn 
of 1878, but in the eleven Ilatigu villages, in the autumn of 1881. 
A corrected statement of settlement results was submitted on the 12th 
June 1882. 


The matters upon which orders were required as detailed in 
paragraph 391 have all since been disposed of, but there remains the 
submission of the jug it- sauad anl deed of gift by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner in the case of Rustam Khan, son of Bahadur Sher Khan, as 
noted in paragraph 13. 


The cost to Government of the settlement has been Rs. 2,46,564, 
rather more than two years’ gross revenue, or 
three years’ net Government demand. 


Cost of settlement, 


The causes of the delay and consequent cost have been already 
given by me, and are enumerated in paragraph 393, 


The proposed terra of settlement is 20 years, which might date 
Proposed terra of new from the now assessments of the Hangu 
settlement, property, autumn 1881. The Deputy Com¬ 

missioner, foreseeing little chance of increase in the future, suggests a 
longer period for the settlement, and gives his reasons in paragraph 


The interior distribution of the village assessment being generally 
effected by the people upon the acreage rates, the poorer lands are 
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obliged to be moderately assessed, and tbe richer lands scarcely bear 
tlieir correct proportion of the burden. Not knowing how settlement 
operations may have meanwhile been simplified, I think a term of 20 
years from the autumn of 1881 had better be decided upon. 


For the little alluvion and diluvion, various systems of calculation 
have been entered in a few villages on the Kohat river (paragraph 
SD5.) 


Judicial work. 


How small the judicial work was is shewn 
in paragraph 81)6. 


The Lambardars have been slightly increased from 327 to 384, 
and their average income has slightly risen. 
Lambaidtuu The average is four Lambardars per village. No 

Eaild&rs or Head Lambardars were thought possible, owiDg to factious 
aud feuds. The Kluvns should certainly supply their place. 




Notice of officers. 


As stated by Mr. Tucker in his preface to this Report, “it is a 
matter of great regret that Major Hastings, by 
whom the Koliut Settlement was commenced 
and almost completed, should have been called away owing to the 
exigencies of the Afghan war before he had written the final Report.” 
I may add that Colonel Hastings’ untimely death has b 
felt in Kohat as in Peshawar. I remember old Ainin Khan, 
Bahadur of Gaudiour, saying to him iu a simple hearty way : 


deeply 

Khiin 

“ The 


district will be a happy one which obtains you as its Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. ” We know that his settlement of Kohiit has hitherto worked 
with case to the people aud we have the opinion of Mr. Tucker, that 
after 20 years little or no increase will be possible. I trust this will be 
accepted by His Houor the Lieutenant-Governor as satisfactory. 


Of the Assistants, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer Hakim Rai is 
also beyond the reach of praise. He lived above reproach, and no doubt 
fell a victim to his unswerving sense of truthfulness aud duty. 


Munshi Asa Nand, who succeeded Hakim Rai as Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer, deserves special mention. He is now engaged in the 
Teri Settlement. Superintendent Nelial Chatid and Amir Chand, now 
Head Clerk of the Kohat District office, are both entitled to notice; 
the latter more especially iu connection with the completion of the 
Report under review, as stated by Mr. Tucker. Major Plowden, had 
he had the leisure as Deputy Commissioner, would no doubt have 
gladly placed ou record the result of his long experience of the district, 
but the duty could not have fallen at iast into more capable hands than 
those of Mr. Tucker, tbe then Deputy Commissioner, aud himself a 
trained Settlement Officer. The Report does not bear the trace of 
having been hurriedly written (as implied by Mr. Tucker) ; it is concise, 
interesting and thoroughly readable. Where the same matter is noticed 
iu different chapters the very handy indices make an instant reference 
a very easy matter. I may add that I believe Mr. Tucker to have 
thoroughly interested himself iu the working of the new settlement 
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nrul to have given it as District Officer all the assistance which his great 
knowledge of agricultural conditions in Frontier Districts and his 
capacity for work has enabled him to bestow upon it. 


Proceedings of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, No. 17D, dated 13th March 1886. 

Head— 

The Final Report of tlio Land Revenue Settlement of the Koh&t 
District, compiled by Mr. H. St. G. Tucker, and submitted to 
Government under cover of the letter of the Senior Secretary 
to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, No. 914, dated 22nd 
August 1885. 

Remarks. —The IColidt District consists of an extremely 
irregular tract bounded on the east by tho River Indus, on 
the south by the Bannu District, on the west by indepen¬ 
dent territory, and on the north by the country of tho 
Zaimushts, tho Orakzais and the Adam Khel Afridfs up to 
tho Jelala Sir in tho Cherat Mirkalan Range, at which point 
the boundary of tho Peshawar District commences and 
marches with the Kolnit border for 25 miles until tho river 
Indus is reached. It contain^ an approximate area of 2,973 
miles, but, as the boundaries on the north and west have 
never been finally settled for some 150 miles, this area is 
merely an approximate one. The boundaries as a rule follow 
ethnographical divisions, except where the Peshawar District 
is touched. The district is practically occupied by two 
tribes, the Bangash and the Khattak. The latter is divided 
into three well-defined sections,—the A kora ivhattaks, who 
hold the north-eastern portion of the district along the 
Indus; the Sagri Khattaks, who occupy the triangular piece 
of country bounded on the east by the Indus and on the 
north by the Teri Toi, which is known for revenue purposes 
by the name of Shakardara ; and the Teri Khattaks, who 
are the most important section of all, and who bold the 
centre of the district. The total area occupied by the 
Khattak tribe amounts to 2,088 square miles, of which 207 
is occupied by the Akora, 175 by the Sagri, and 1,616 by 
the Teri section. The Bangash tribe holds the central, 
northern and north-western parts of the district. It is 
divided into the Bangashes of the Kohat Talxsil, viz., the 
Samilzai, and Baizai sections, and the Bangashes of the 
Hangu Tahsfl, who occupy the tract known as Mi'ranzai, 
which has hitherto been somewhat inappropriately divided 
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into Upper and Lower Mi'rdnzai, and will in future be known 
as Eastern and Western Mfranzai. An interesting account 
of the great Samil and Gar factions into which the Bangash 
tribe was once divided is given in paragraphs 87-88 of the 
Report. 

The district is divided into three tahsils. The Kohdt 
Tahsil contains an area of 811 square miles, and is made up 
of Kohdt proper and the Akora and Sagri Parganas; the 
Hangu Tahsil contains an area of 540 square miles and 
comprises Eastern and Western Mfrdnzai; and the Teri Tahsil 
contains an area of 1,616 square miles, and consists of the 
country of the Teri Khattaks. The Teri Tahsil is held on an 
istimrdri tenuro by Nawab Sir Khwdja Muhammad Khan, 
k. c. s. i., and has been excluded from the present settle¬ 
ment. 

2, The district is as irregular in its physical charac¬ 
teristics as it is uneven in its external boundary. Practi¬ 
cally it is made up of a succession of rugged mountains 
divided by opon valleys. The former vary from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet in height, and the latter are rarely more than four or 
five miles across. The drainage is chiefly eastwards towards 
the Indus, and is carried off in two principal streams—the 
Kohdt and Teri Tois. The streams in the south and centre 
do not follow the exact line of the hills, but iu several 
instances boldly pierce the ranges and resume the general 
direction of their course in other valleys. A portion of the 
district drains west and south-west into the Kurram by the 
Sbkali. Most of the other streams are dry torrent beds for 
the greater part of the year, but many of them contain 
springs which arc useful for drinking purposes. 

The general character of the district may perhaps bo 
conveniently illustrated by a brief description of the tracts 
through which the principal roads pass. 

The railway now runs to within a mile of Khushdlgarh, 
which lies on the hank of the Indus 29 miles east of Kohdt. 
Prom Khushdlgarh to Kohdt there is a metalled road which 
passes through the Pattidla Tappa, an open plain about 
14 miles long and 8 broad. Iu years of good rain this tract 
is said to be exceedingly fruitful. The road then runs 
to Gumbat, and thence to Kohdt. From Gumbat west the 
country is a broad cultivated tract yielding rich unirrigated 
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crops in good years, while near Kohdt a fertile irrigated plain 
is mA. On the north of the Pattidla Tappa lio the tracts 
known as the Zira, Khwdrra and Nildb Tappas. The Z(ra 
and Khwdrra tracts are very similar, and their general 
charaoter may be gathered from, the fact that Khwdrra ” 
is derived from the Pathdn word for ravine. 

The country is broken and covered with a thick jungle 
of camel thorn and wild olive. Population is sparse, and 
the people earn their livelihood chiofly by selling wood 
and grazing cattle. In Khwdrra the people generally have 
two residences—one near the cultivated lands, and another 
on the higher grazing grounds. The Nildb Tappa is more 
favoured by nature than the other two, and contains con¬ 
siderable stretches of undulating cultivation broken by 
stony wastes. 

From Kohdt a road runs through Hangu to Thai, situat¬ 
ed in the extreme west of the district at a distance of 63 
miles from tho head-quarters. The valley through which 
it passes has been hitherto divided into Lower Mirduzai which 
is drained by the southern branch of the Kohdt Toi, and 
Upper Mirdnxai which drains into the Kurram. Immediately 
on leaving Kohdt, the road passes through irrigated valleys 
with the woll-wooded Sdmilzai country and the highly culti¬ 
vated Kachai villages on the north. Around Hangu springs 
and streams become numerous, and irrigation is general, 
while to the north of Upper Mirduzai there aro largo tracts 
of irrigated laud in the neighbourhood of Naridb, Darsamand 
and Torawari. In Thai itself there is a certain amount of 
irrigation from tho River Kurram, but the bed is too low to 
admit of its water being utilized to any great extont. 

The third road of importance in the district is the 
road from Kohdt to Bannu, which runs in. a south¬ 
westerly direction. This road passes tho large village of 
Lachi, crosses the Teri Toi, and after traversing a succession 
of desolate ravines reaches Bahddur Khel and Latammar. 
West of Bahddur Khel lies the Chauntra Valley, which 
produces great quantities of wheat, and is styled the granary 
of Kohdt. 

To the north the district is connected with Pesh&war by 
the well-known pass road. This road has been made and is 
kept in excellent repair on both sides of the ridge or Kotal 
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which is crossed; but it still remains in its natural rough 
condition throughout the independent Afridi country that 
lies north of the pass. 

Trees are rare in most part of the district. The olive 
and mulberry are most commonly met with, and in the 
Khwarra and Zira jungles the palosi or phutai (Acacia 
modesta). In Miranzai the dwarf palm grows abundantly, 
and is of great value for the many purposes which it serves 
iu connection with agriculture. 

3. Very little is known certainly regarding the early 
history of the district. In 1503 A. D., Kohat was sacked 
by the Emperor Bdbar, who marched on to Ilangu and 
Thai, and thence through the YVaziri country to Bannu. In 
1747 Koh&t became a portion of the Afghdn kingdom, but 
the government continued to be entirely administered by the 
local Bangash and Khattak Chiefs. After the fall of Shdh 
Shuja in 1810, Kohat was brought, more directly under the 
control of the rulers of Kabul and I’csbdvvar, and was leased 
to successive Sardars. In 1834 a Sikh Governor was appo¬ 
inted to Kohat, hut iu 1836 Mabdraja llanjit Singh granted 
the district in jagir to Sult&n Muhammad Klidn, who 
remained j&girddr and ruler of Kohat until the close of the 
second Sikh War, when the district, with the rest of the 
Punjab, was formally annexed to the British dominions. The 
history of the district during British rule has been clearly 
and succinctly recorded iu pages 47 to 60 of the Report, and 
Part V. of the Report, which describes the leading families of 
Kohdt, gives an excellent aceouut of the various political 
interests which are at work in it. 

4. The population consists chiefly of Khattaks, who 
number 66,063, and of Bangashes, who number 10,183 
souls. The prevailing religion is Muhammadan, and of a 
total of 169,219 Muhammadans, 158,628 are Sunis and 
10,591 Shiahs. Along the border there is a sprinkling of 
trans-border tribes, of which the Orakzais and Afridls are the 
most numerous. These tribes would gladly obtain more land 
in the Kohdt and Hangu valleys, but their criminal propensi¬ 
ties make them undesirable colonists. Along the Indus and 
south and east of Kohdt tho Awdns are still found in 
considerable numbers throughout the tracts from which they 
were driven by the Pathan invaders; but, as a rule, they 
no longer own distinct villages. On the border of the 
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Banna District are a number of Nidzais, who formerly held 
the Marvrat Valley, and were driven to the north and west 
by later immigrations of other elans of the Lodi tribe. The 
physique of the Bangashes is good, but their character for 
courage does not stand high, and an unfavourable description 
is given of their general disposition. The Khattaks, on the 
contrary, are well spoken of, and the Sagri section supplies 
a number of recruits to the infantry regiments of the Native 
Army. Crime is unfortunately very common in the district, 
and the average number of murders for the last 12 years, 
which is 39 for a population of only 180,000, speaks 
unfavourably for the character of the people. The remarks 
of the Settlement Officer regarding the position of women 
reveal a very backward state of civilization, and the general 
customs of the district, coupled with the very slight advance 
made in education, fully account for the somewhat lawless 
condition of society which is still prevalent in Koh&t. The 
position of the district, which renders it easy for offenders 
to escape into independent territory, is also doubtless a cause 
in some degree of the frequency of violent crime. A some¬ 
what lengthy account of the social life and customs of 
the people and of the administration of the district is given 
by Mr. Tucker at pages 71—84 and 130—142 of the Report. 
It must be remembered, however, that the preseirt Report 
was compiled with the object of serving the double 
purpose of the Settlement Report and Gazetteer of the 
district, and that it therefore includes a certain amount 
of matter which the Settlement Officer would, under 
ordinary circumstances, havo probably omitted. 

5. The system of tenures in the district is fully describ¬ 
ed at pages 85—90 of the Report. Iu the Bangash couutry 
the land was originally divided into tribal shaves, which 
formed the present tappas of Upper and Lower Mfrdozai, 
S&milzai, and Baizai. Inside these divisions vesb or per¬ 
iodical redistribution of lauds was at first almost universal. 
Under this system the whole cultivated land was periodically 
redivided by lot. In most villages the custom has dis¬ 
appeared, and though it has lingered on in Upper Miranzai, 
even there the people are anxious for a system which will 
secure them a greater fixity of tenure, and the practice of 
redistribution will doubtless die out completely during the 
period proposed for the present settlement. Generally 
speakiDg, each Bangash proprietor has hie separate holding. 
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consisting of plots scattered through the different blocks 
into which the village lands are divided. The income of 
the common lands under cultivation is usually divided fin 
accordance with the original proprietary shares, and the 
water-supply in irrigated villages is also similarly distributed. 
The proprietary body consists of Bangashes belonging to the 
section of the tribe to which the village lands were originally 
allotted. Outsiders from other sections who have acquired 
their rights by purchase, or from having been jointly assessed 
in the pre-annexation days, are sometimes associated with the 
proprietary body. Hindus own a very little land. Sucb areas 
as are in their hands are situated as a rule in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kolidt and Hangu. 

Among the Khattaks the lands are held in severalty for 
the most part. 

In the portion of the district which has come under 
regular settlement there are 6,802 tenants’ holdings, com¬ 
prising an area of 35,251 acres, and of these holdings three- 
fourths are held by tenants-at-will who pay a share of the 
produce as rent. This share is usually one-lulf of the produce 
for irrigated, and one-quarter for unirrigated, lands. Tenants 
paying cash rents are largely a creation of British rule. By 
custom of the country a tenant breaking up waste land is 
entitled to hold such land free or at low rates for two or 
three years; thereafter the proprietor may eject him with¬ 
out paying any compensation. A tenant is entitled to com¬ 
pensation for the value of the manure which he has put 
into irrigated land and which has not been exhausted at the 
timo of his ejectment. The payments made to village 
servants and menials amount to about 7 per cent, of the pro¬ 
duce, the rate varying iu different tracts from 3 per cent, 
to 8 per cent. 

6. The classification of soils throughout the district 
depends for the most part on the presence or absence of irriga¬ 
tion. There are three sources of irrigation,—springs, tois, 
streams and wells. The soils are divided by the people into 
four classes, of which the best is the soft clayey soil with a 
slight mixture of sand known as rakhmina or silky. Of 
99,881 acres which constitute the cultivated area, including 
fallows, of the tracts now brought under regular settlement, 
28,999 acres are irrigated and 1,497 acres naturally flooded ; 
while if the estimated cultivation in the two summarily 
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settled tappas of Bar Miranzai and Khwarra is* included, 
tia© total area under cultivation is 116,038 acres, of which 
32,597 acres are irrigated. These figures relate only to 
those lands of which the land revenue is not assigned or 
remitted. In addition there is an area of 11,776 acres 
held in m&fi, of which nearly the whole is cultivated. The 
rainfall is unusually capricious. During the settlement 
operations, 1874-78, the average fall was 28'5, while during 
the three years preceding 1883 the average was only 12'6. 
The most beneficial rains are these of the winter months, 
which ensure an abundant supply of water throughout the 
year in the springs and streams through the medium of the 
snow which collects in the mountains. The formation of the 
country is such that the heaviest floods pass off without 
causing inundations. The principal crops are wheat, barley, 
bdjra, Indian corn, locally termed jodr, and cotton. Of these 
wheat is by far the most important. An interesting account 
is given in the Report of the methods of cultivation, and the 
curious custom of stacking fodder in trees round sacred 
spots is noticed by Mr. Tucker in paragraph 264. The 
system of marking the sowing season by the morning stars, 
which is described in paragraph 258, is also interesting. 

7. The settlement to which the present report relates 
has been confined to the Kohdt and Hangu Tahsils. Since 
this settlement was completed the Barak country of the 
Teri Tahsil has also been brought under the formal process 
of assessment; but the history of the Barak disturbance, 
and of the consequent decision that the land revenue of the 
tract should he properly assessed, does not belong to the 
subject now under consideration. The operations conducted 
by the Settlement Officer, the late lamented Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hastings, were of two kinds, and comprised a 
summary settlement of Upper or Western Miranzai and the 
Khw&rra Ildqua, and a regular settlement of the rest of the 
two northern tahsils. Six summary settlements were made 
of the tracts recently placed under regular settlement 
between 1850 and 1863, of which the first three resulted 
in an average demand of about Rs. 94,000, and the last three 
in an average demand of somewhat less than Rs. 74,000. The 
revenue roll for 1876-77, when settlement operations were 
commenced, stood at Its. 75,174 for the tract under regular 
settlement, and at Rs. 85,970 for the whole area of the two 
tahsils. The two tahsils were divided by the Settlement 
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Officer into ten assessment circles, and the assessment of 
these was framed in the usual way in districts in which, 
rents in kind largely prevail. The average yield of each 
kind of crop under varying conditions of cultivation was 
ascertained. The value of this gross yield was calculated by 
applying the results accepted with regard to prices current. 
The necessary deductions on account of menials’ dues were 
then made, and the standard of the Government assessment 
was taken to bo one-half of the share of the value of the 
produce received by the landlord. Soil rates were framed by 
the Settlement Officer for the distribution of this demand, 
which was then announced, and was received willingly by 
the people. The produce estimate gave a demand of 
Its. 1,00,820, and the soil rates devised by the Settlement 
Officer a revonuo of Ks. 1,01,100. The sum actually 
assessed, excluding the revenue on separate m&fi. plots, was 
Rs. 1,02,870, of which Rs. 8,191 form the assessment 
of the two tracts under summary settlement. The new 
revenue demand is distributed as follows:— 



Khdlaa, 

J d/ju\ 

Cash Total, 

inama. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. Rs. 

Recoverable 

70,006 

13,544 

... 83,550 

Remissible ... 

15,995 

979 

16,974 

Cash in £ms 

... 


2,346 2,346 

Total 

86,001 

14,523 

2,346 1,02,870 

cesses levied 

on the above demand are noted below 

Rs. A. P. 

Local rate 


... 

8 5 4 per cent 

School cesa 


,,, 

1 0 0 do. 

Road cess 


• • • 

10 0 do. 

Post cess 


«<« 

0 8 0 do. 

Lambard&ri 

* • * 

• « • 

5 0 0 do. 

Patwdri 

• •• 


6 4 0 do. 


8. Sir Charles Aitchison does not consider it necesr 
sary to enter into any detailed examination of the assess¬ 
ment of the Settlement Officer at this distance of time. 
The objeot of the Kohdt settlement was not so muoh to 
increase the Government rent-roll as to give the people a 
fair record of rights, and the high reputation which Colonel 
Hastings gained in all his dealings with the people of the 
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North-West Frontier is a sufficient guarantee that the prin¬ 
cipal aitn in view has been attained in the present instance. 
Considering the great rise which has taken place in the 
selling value of produce, the communication whioh has 
been established between Kohdt and the rest of the Province 
of late years, and the large drawbacks which are allowed to 
the villagers in the shape of remissions for Frontier servioe, 
there can be no doubt that the demand will be easily paid. 
At the same time it is probable that a considerable develop¬ 
ment of civilization and a further rise in prices will now 
take place in the district, and it docs not, therefore, seem 
desirable to sanction tho present settlement for the full period 
of 30 years. Subject accordingly to the approval of the 
Government of India, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
sanction the settlement of tho Kohdt District for 20 years 
with effect from the autumn of 1881. His Honor is also 
pleased to sanction the levy of cesses throughout tho Hangu 
aud Koluit Talisils at the rates above noted, and to sanction 
the record of rights which has been prepared at the late 
sottleraent. The.mirdb cess levied at 1 per cent, on the 
revenue of the irrigated villages of Lower Mirdnzai and 
Kohdt is also sanctioned. Orders have recently been issued 
whereby the whole proceeds of this cess will be made available 
annually for local expenditure. 

9. The arrangoraeats made for regulating the rights 
of the Waziri.s and other trans-border tribes to graze within 
the district appear to be sufficient and judicious, and the 
measures taken to prevent the extermination of tho useful 
dwarf palm are noticed with satisfaction. The account 
given of the Khwdrra and Zivu forests, in which Govern¬ 
ment has joint proprietary rights, is clear and exhaustive. 
The question of the proper conservancy of those tracts, which 
is of great importance, is being dealt with separately, and 
an officer of the Forest Department has been deputed to 
investigate the condition of these forests. The salt mines 
of Kohdt have been very fully described. They occupy a 
tract about 50 miles long with a nearly uniform width of 
20 miles. At the Malgin, Jatta aud Narri works the salt 
is blasted and sold in shapeless lumps. At Karrak aud 
Bahddur Khel, where the salt is softer, it is out into blocks 
which form convenient loads for pack animals. The miners 
are nearly all agriculturists, and at harvest or sowing time 
it is difficult to get them to work. 
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Trade is briskest from December to April, and almost 
ceases in July, August and September, as the camels are 
unable to work during the rain9. The average amount of 
salt duty levied at the Koh&t Salt Mines within the last 
10 years was Its. 89,522. Since the duty was raised in 
July 1882, it has been Its. 1,42,437. The proposal that the 
mines should be directly managed by the North India 
Customs Department has been allowed to stand over for the 
present. 


10. The land revenue alienated in j&gfrs, in&ms, m&fis 
and remissions for border service is very considerable. 
Omitting the Teri Tahsxl, the revenue assignments are equal 
to 37 per cent, of the realizable revenue, and amount to a 
sum of Rs. 41,938. The principles on which remissions on 
account of border service have been made should he clearly 
borne in mind, and the liability of the villagers enjoying 
remissions to render service should he strictly enforced. 
In a case connected with the Ilangu Crown lauds which 
was recently before the Lieutenant-Governor there appeared 
some danger of confusion arising on the first point —vide 
Proceedings of Punjab Government in Foreign Department, 
Nos. 1-2 A., May 1884. The whole question of mfifi grants 
No. 83i, dated 2nd August lias been very thoroughly dealt with, 
and the confusion which formerly exis- 
ed has been removed. Mdfis and indim 
of an aggregate value of Ms. 1,630 have 
been sanctioned at the present settle¬ 
ment. The question of the Crown lands 
situated round Hangu and in other parts 
of the Kohdt District has been separately dealt with in the 
correspondence noted in the margin. 


1881, from Settlement Sen 
retary to Financial Com- 
misBioner, Punjab, to Secre¬ 
tary to Government, Punjab. 

No. 912, dated 22nd 
August 1881, from Secretary 
to Government, to Settle¬ 
ment Secretary to Fin ancia 1 
Commissioner, Punjab. 


11. The arrangements made at the former summary 
settlement for the appointment of Lambarddrs have been 
for the most part confirmed on the present occasion. It 
is noticed, however, that in Western Mirdnzai the number 
of Lambarddrs is excessive, and the average of four 
Lambardars to a village throughout the district appears high. 
The Patwari system has been entirely recast by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. The Patwdris have been graded and are paid 
according to their grade. It is satisfactory to observe that 
most of the men are reported to have served daring settle¬ 
ment operations and to be well acquainted with their duties. 
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There are now 49 Patwdrls in the two tahslls of Kohdt 
and Hangu, whereas in 1875 there were only 14. 

12. The settlement of the Kohdt District remained 
unfinished for a considerable time, and the cost has been 
very high considering the size of the tract settled. The 
actual expenditure incurred by Government was Rs. 2.50,000, 
against which, owing to the introduction of the system of 
frontier remissions, there is practically no sot-off in the form 
of enhanced payments to the Government treasury. From 
the first there have been special and peculiar causes which 
retarded the work. Constant disturbances on the border, 
the Afghdn War, the murder of Munshi H&kim Rdi, the 
first Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, and the dismissal 
in consequence of the Superintendent, have all contributed 
towards the delaying of the settlement, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor does not think that any blame can he fairly 
attached to the officers in charge for this somewhat unfavour¬ 
able result. Apart from mere pecuniary considerations it 
cannot bo doubted that the settlement has conferred a 
great boon on the district, and Ilia Honor is assured that 
the expenditure incurred will in the course of time be 
indirectly recouped in many ways. 

13. The actual work of the settlement was carried out 
under the orders of the late Colonel E. G. Hastings. This 
officer has now passed beyond the reach of human praise, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor desires to place again on record 
here, as a fitting memorial of the Kohat Settlement, the re¬ 
cognition of the services of Colonel Hastings which was 
published in the Punjab Gazette of the 11th of December 
1884 :— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has heard with deep regret of the 
sudden death of Lieutonant-Colonol E. G. G. Hastings, c.b., which 
occurred at Peshawar on the uight of the 1st instant. This heavy loss 
to the administration will ha deplored by all who have the interests of 
the Punjab at heart; and while the Government lameuts the premature 
close to the career of a distinguished Frontier Officer possessing a rare 
acquaintance with the Afghfin people, the blow will be severely felt by 
the many European and Native friends of a man whoso chivalrous nature 
and entire forgetfuluess of self won tbo respect and a&'ectiou of all who 
knew him.” 

Death has also removed the first Extra Assistant Set¬ 
tlement Officer, Munshi Hdkim Iidi, whose work was highly 
spoken of, and whose character was above reproach. 
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The Settlement Report has been written by Mr. Tucker, 
and the thanks of Government are due to him for the pains 
lie has bestowed upon the wor l k, and for the very clear, cou- 
cise and practical account he has given of the Kohdt District. 
The acknowledgments of Government are also due to Munshi 
Asa Nand for the satisfactory manner in which he has 
carried out very responsible duties. 

Lastly, Sir Charles Aitchison thanks Colonel Waterfield 
for the review of the Report which his knowledge of the 
country has enabled him to write. 


Order. —Ordered that the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, for in¬ 
formation and guidance, and to Mr. Tucker for information. 

Also that the Resolution and papers read in the preamble 
be submitted to the Government of India, Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, for confirmation of the sanction of the settlement for 
a period of 20 years. 


No. 180, dated Lahore, 13th March 1886. 

From R. Q. Thomson, Esquire, Officiating Junior Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department. 

I am directed to forward, for the information of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, a copy of the orders of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the final report of the Kob&t Set¬ 
tlement, together with a copy of the report iteslf and of the 
review of the Financial Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. G. Waee, and the Commissioner of the Pesh&war Division, 
Colonel W. G. Waterfield, thereon, and to solicit sanction 
to the confirmation of the assessment of the Kobiitand Hangu 
Tahsils for a period of 20 years. 



No. 1039 F., dated Simla, 9th June 1886. 

From —H. M. Durand, Esquire, o.a.r., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, 

To—The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Thom¬ 
son’s letter No. 180, dated the 13th March last, giving 
cover to the Report of the Officiating Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner on the Settlement of the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils 
of the Kohat District, and to the Resolution recorded by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the Report and 
connected papers. 

2. The Settlement operations commenced in the 
year 1875 under the late Colonel Hastings, and the 
assessments were made by him. In reliance on his 
experience and intimate knowledge of the district, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has, subject to the confirmation of 
the Government of India, sanctioned the assessments for 
a period of 20 years from the autumn of 1881. The 
object of the Settlement, as observed by Sir C. Aitchison, 
‘‘ was not so much to increase the Government rent-roll 
as to give the people a fair record of rights,” and the 
Governor-General in Council sees no reason to doubt that 
this object has been attained. The Governor-General in 
Council is accordingly pleased to confirm the sanction 
given by the Local Government to the revised assessment. 

3. The Government of India have noticed with 
satisfaction the well-deserved tribute paid by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor to the memory of Colonel Hastings, an 
officer whose character and services were an honor to his 
Province, and they concur in the praise bestowed on 
Mr. Tucker for his excellent report of the settlement. 

4. The question of the conservancy of the Khwara 
and Zira forests which is now engaging His Honor’s 
attention will be considered on receipt of the report of 
the officer who has been deputed to visit them. 


Punjab Government Branch Press, Simla—21-8-86—300, 



REPORT 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT 

OF THE 

KOHAT DISTRICT 

15 tub 

PESHAWAR DIVISION OF THE PUNJAB- 


PART I.—Geographical and Physical. 


Geogbaphical Account of the District. 


Tho Kohat distriot. 
position and extent. 


Its 


1. Tho Kohat district comprises tho greater portion of the rough 
hilly country that lies between the open 
valleys of Peshawar and Bannu. On the north 
it is bounded by the Peshawar district and the 
Afridi and Orakzai hills; on the west by the river Kuram and the 
Waziri hills; on the south by the Bannu district; nnd on the east 
by the Indus. It lies between 32° 47' and 33° 52' north 
latitude, and 70° 35' and 72° 18' east longitude. Its extreme 
length north-east to south-west is 104 miles and its extreme breadth 
, , is 50 miles. It lias a supposed area of 2,973 

u area on [>opu a ion. m ;i eSj aU( i a population by the last Consus 

(1881) of 1,81,540 souls. 


2. The whole of the Kohat district is divided between the Pathan 


Whole district oeoupied 
by Bangaslic* and Khattaks. 


tribes of the Bnngashes and the Khattaks. 


The Bangashes occupy the central-northern and north-western 
parts of the district. Their country is divided 
into Kohat proper, consisting of the tapp&s of 
and into Upper and Lower Miraneni, The 
Khattaks are divided into Teri, Akora, and Sagri 
Khattaks. The Akora Khattaks hold tbeNilab, 
Kliwarrn, Zira, and Pattisla tappas forming the 
north-eastern part of the district. The larger 

a 1 


The Bangash tapp£a. 
Samilzai and Baizai 
Divisions of tho Khattaks. 

The Akora Khattaks. 
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The Sagri 
Shakardarra. 


Khattaks of 


portion of the Akora Khattaks reside in the adjoining parts of Peshawar, 
The Sagris hold Shakardarra, which forms the 
south-eastern part of the district. They also 
hold the tappa of Makhad in Rawalpindi. 
The Teri Khattaks hold all the rest of the 
district or very nearly half. Their country 
and most of the central portion of the district, 
to the Indus, and on the north to the Jawaki 
the Akora and Sagri pnrganus from the rest of 
The area held by each of these tribes 


The Teri Khattaks. 


includes the southern 
It extends on the east 
hills, thus cutting off 
the district, and from each other, 
is as follows :— 

Bangashes of Koliat 
Do. of Mirauzai 


339 Square miles. 
546 


Total 885 


Khattaks 
Akora 
Sagri ... 
Teri ... 



Total 2,088 


8. The district is divided into three tahsfls, Kohat, Hangu and 
Dirisioamfatah.il.. T eri > of wllich the approximate area is as 


follows i—• 


Kohat 

Hangu 

Teri 

Total 


811 Square miles. 
546 „ 

1,810 


2,973 


The Kohat tahsil consists of Kohat proper and the Akora and Sagri 
parganas. The Hangu talisfi, so named from 
the chief place in it, consists of Upper and 
Lower Mirauzai. The tnhsildari is held by 
the leading member of the Hangu family, 
who have a sort of hereditary claim to it. 

The Teri tabsfl consists of the country of the Teri Khattaks, and 
is held on au istimrari tenure by their chief 
Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan. 

4. On the east the Kohat district extends along the Indus up to 
within three miles of Attok. From this point 
boundary with f or 25 miles to the west the boundary with the 
Peshawar district runs along the crest of the 
Cherdt-Mirkaldn range of hills, as far as the Jelala Sar, which is 5,110 
feet high. The country on both sides of this range is occupied by the 
Akora Khattaks. At the Jelala Sar commences the boundary of the 
Adam Khel Afridis. The country of the Adam Kbels for a distance of 
25 miles juts out like a peuiusula interposing between the Kohat and 


Kohat. 


Hangu. 


Teri. 


Eastern 

Peshawar, 
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, , ,, , Peshawar districts. At the Koliat pass where 

country * " m ' e '• is crossed by the Peshawar road tiie nedk 
of the peninsula is eiglit miles, and at its 
narrowest only six miles across. Farther east the width is 16 
miles. The Koliat district skirts round the southern border of the 


Adam Rhel country, to the Kohat pass. The line runs irregularly. 
It cuts across the Hassau Khel valley of Musadnrra, and the Jawaki 
valle 3 ' of Paia. It then runs west to Togh, generally following the 
course of a low range of hills. Above Togh the Bazid Khel valley, 
which is British territory, forms a spit some six miles long running into 
the heart of the Jawaki country. The Bazid Khels are really them¬ 
selves a Jawaki section, though now disassociated from the rest of the 
tribe. The Jawakis have also two or three hamlets in British territory 
along their southern border between Gumbiit and Togh. With these 
exceptions the district boundary coincides with the line of demarcation 
between Afridi on one side and Khattak and Bangash on the other. 


5. From the end of the Bazid Khel valley the boundary for SO 
miles follows a well defined line of hills, which separates the Bangashes 
of Baizai and Samilzai from the Pass Adamkhels, and further ou from 
the Bazotis, Sipaiahs, Sturi Kbels, and other Orakzai tribes. At Mavai 
it again turns south-west and cuts across the 
tlie Ea8ter " 0rak ‘ Shigga aud Shahukhel valleys to the eastern 
end of the Samana range. The valleys and 
high lulls to the West of this line are occupied by the Shekhan and 
ilishti Orakzais, the low-lands to the east belonging to the Bangashes. 

The Miranzai valley also occupied by Bangasb- 
Witli the western Omit- cs com mences with the eastern end of the 

cma uiitt Jjauuushts. „ ,. . . . c ... . . 

•Samana range, lhe district trom this point 
to the Kuram is generally bounded on the north by high hills occupied 
to the east by Orakzais and to the west by Zniimishts. As far ns the 
Orakzais extend the Samana range forms a clearly marked bouudary. 
Opposite the Zaimusht country the natural bouudary is not so clearly 
marked, the line crossing some considerable valleys which lead down 
into Miranzai. To the west for some eight miles near Thai the Kuram 
is the district boundary. The Bangashes of Thai own lands on both sides 
of this river, but the trans-Kurum lands are excluded from the district. 
From where it leaves the Kuram to where it rejoins the Indus the district 
boundary coincides with that of the Teri and Sagri Khattaks. Their 

bouudary with the independent Waziris runs for 
Bonndirw with the inde- 35 miles over low hills and intervening valleys 
foment ezine. in a semi-circle till it joins the Bannu district. 

The boundary then runs to the south-east crossing a sandy tract forming 
the northern portion of the Bannu valley known as the Thai. The 
country on the Bannu side for about 20 miles 
With the Bnnnu W»ciri.. cont ; mles to b e occupied by Waziris of the 

Bannu tabs'll. For a few miles the Khattak country touches on the 


Marwat tuhsil, after which the Lawaghar range becomes the boundary. 
These hills run in a semi-circle in two parallel ranges, lhe south¬ 
eastern or outer range, kuown as the Surghur, has been made the 




Sagri Hills 
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Territory on the Kohat 
aide of the line. 


Specification of line. 


Bhmahks, 


Teti Tahsit 


and ridges and through 
cultivated lands to tlie 
Khattak Algad or 
ravine. 


Settlement Officer, Kohat, and I 
had jointly made a few modifications- 
in it. The line now fixed is absolute, 
A printed copy of my 1871 report 
and subsequent correspondence is 
in the District Office. 


An irregular line strik¬ 
ing southwards across 
ridges and along water¬ 
sheds to foot of hills 
north of Kalabagh. 


This line separates the Nawab of 
Khattak’s jagir territory from 
Bang’ Khel. There were no dis¬ 
putes about it. 


During Settlement I made several 
attempts to fix a line in conjunction 
with the Khattak Nawab’# Agent, 
but without success. The Nawab 
claimed the whole Maidani ranga 
down to its eastern base, but our 
Khattak and Bhangikbel villages 
seemed to be in possession to tho 
water-shod. Ultimately at Mr. 
Lyall'a suggestion tho line was left 
undemarcated, and an entry was 
made that, both Mr. Lyall and I 
considered that should it become 
necessary to fix a line, one midway 
between the foot of the range and 
its water-shed, would bo the most 
suitable, and that in any case 
villagers on both sides of the lino 
would retain their old rights to cut 
brush-wood, grass, &c. As this 
arrangement seemed to give satis, 
faction, and to meet the required 
merits of the case. We thought it 
inexpedient to do more, especially 
as the rcnl object of the Nawab 
appeared to be to indirectly revive 
an extinct claim to Kotki and tho 
alum works there. Prom base to 
crest the rise of the range is very 
abrupt. The intervening space ex¬ 
cepting about Kotki is uninhabited. 
The land about Kotki itself which 
is in the throat of the Chicliali 
pass, together with all the ground 
up the pass from which the black 
shale (rol) used in the manufactory 
of alum is procured, has been 
entered as Government property. 

Mr. Thorburn’s remarks refer to the 
outer range or Surgbar. Both 
slopes of the inner range or Shin- 
ghar belong to ICohat. 


Ditto 


The limit of Settlement 
measurements as far 
south as the Mitha 
Khattak Nulla is ge- 
nerally the Isa Kliel 
base of the horse-shoe 
wall of the Maidani 
bills, which look down 
on the Isa Khol plain, 
"but the real boundary 
line, if demarcated, 
would be the crest of 
that wall or half way 
up. 
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8 . The boundary with the independent tribes to the north and 
west has never been clearly defined. To the 
Boundary toward* iiula- j t generally follows some hill range, 

part hem clearly* fixed, when the Khattsiks and Bungaslies invariably 

claim up to the crest or water-shed after includ¬ 
ing within their limits the lower ranges and the intervening valleys for a 
distance of a mile or two from the open plain, 
Boundary between the aut j extending 1 considerably beyond the limits 


Ban^ashes and the Adam 
KUelt and Omkzuis. 


Boundary between 
Khattaks and Wiuiria. 


the 


of the Settlement Survey. The Adam Khels, 
Daulatzais and Sipaiahs have no Settlements on 
the southern slopes, hut along the Somalia range, which bounds 
Miranzni, tbe Onikzais have numerous villages to the south of the 
water-shed down to the very foot of the hills. Some of these are 
included in the district and assessed with revenue. Beyond them is a 
considerable tract in which both parties claim rights and generally 
pasture their cattle in common. If on good terms with their neighbours 
tbe Miranzai Baugashes take their cattle to the very top of the 
Samaua, but, as a rule, they prefer not to venture far from their own 
villages. The boundary between the Bangashes of Upper Miranzai 
and the Zuimushts has for the most part been judicially fixed. The 
large Zaimnsht village of Torawari has been included in the district 
and our Government also takes uazzarana from the villages of Adhmela 
and Dolrngha beyond the actual border, so that tho district boundary 
does not quite coincide hero with tribal limits. 

The boundary between the Teri Khattaks and the independent 
Waziris is still more indefinite than that of 
Miranzai. The Waziris in the cold weather 
form settlements at Miamai Chappri and other 
places in the low ranges south of the Teri valley. The Nawfib of 
Ten says that they do this on sufferance and clnims not only up to the 
water-shed of the valley, but for a mile or two beyond. Similarly on 
the south he claims up to the crest of the Kafir Kot hill near Latam- 
rnar. The Waziris and Khattaks are generally on good terms and 
graze their cattle all along this line without dispute. 

9. The length of border towards the Independent hills is not 

less than 150 miles, and till our boundary in 
Lengtbofiinaet.tlrdbound- this direction is settled it is impossible to give 
orea statistics of district. thff urcii of ths distiict with any accuiHcyj 
tbe exteut of tbe tract in dispute being prob¬ 
ably 100 or 200 square miles. 

10. The limits of tbe Kohat district have remained unaltered since 
annexation, except to the north-east, where the 
Kliwarra and Zira valleys were transferred to it 
from tbe Peshawar district in January 1854. 

11. The Kohat district consists of a succession of ragged mountain 
ranges divided by open valleys. The former 
are generally from 2,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 
The latter are rarely more than four or five 


Transfers from otlier dis¬ 
tricts, 


General features of the 
district. 


miles across. 
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Tbe run of the lulls is as a rule east aud west and the streams 
take a similar direction. 

1 2 . The greater part of the district drains east into the Indue— 
a portion drains west and south-west into 
toia * 16 principal stream9 or the Kuram. The principal streams are the Ko- 

hat and Teri tois which flow into the Indus 
and the Slikali which flows in to the Kuram. (“7’oi'‘is the local 
name for a stream). The Kohat toi where it enters the district 1 ms a 
small perennial flow which is generally exhausted for purposes of 
irrigation before it can reach the town of Kohat. Lower down near Dodha 
the water reappears and flows continuously to the Indus.- There is a small 
perennial supply in the Slikali, but little or none in tbe Teri toi. Tbe other 
streams are for tbe greater part of the year dry torrent beds, though 
here and there springs well up in them supplying a little water for drink¬ 
ing purposes aud less often for irrigation. The length of the Kohat 
toi from its source in the Mamuzai hills to the Indus is about 90 miles. 
The length of the Teri toi is about 60 miles After heavy rain not 
only these main streams, but many of the smaller nallas become roar¬ 
ing torrents. They all go down very rapidly. Even the Koh&t toi 
becomes fordable within a few hours after the rain has ceased. 

13. The district is full of mountains, but none of them nttain 
any great altitude. The Cherat, Nilab, Mirkh- 
The principal hill and 5Va |j ) Swanai Snr, Mirandui anil Lawaghar ranges 
mouu aina. m . 0 a (] nearly of the same height. The only 

hill mavked in the maps as more than 5,000 feet high is the Jalala S&r 
in the Cnevat range (5,110 feet), but all these other ranges have peaks 
varying from 4,700 to 4,900 feet in height. As regards the hills along the 
border, the highest ranges in the Adam Khel country are of about the same 
height as the'Cherat range. The Orakzai hills are considerably higher. 
Molaghnr, a conspicuous hill in Tim, 12 miles north-west of Kohat, is 
7,060° feet high. Mazeogarh and the adjoiuing peaks which overlook 
Kachai are about 8,300 feet high. 

The Samana range, which lies just outside the district, rises north 
of Kahi to a height of 6,67 0 feet and further from our border in the 
Zaimusht country reaches an altitude of over 9,000 feet. 

The Waziri hills to the west are much lower, the highest, Kafir Kot 
beino- only 4,004 feet. There are no lakes or large jheels in the district 
except one at Dhand near Shakardara which is about a quarter of a mile 
long. The village tanks are for the most part insignificant in size. 
There is an almost entire absence of ponds and marshes. Owing to 
the generally high level of the district, the height of the mountains 
above the level of the plains is very much less then their height above 
the sea. Kohat stauds nearly 2,000 feet high; Hangu nearly 3,000, and 
deducting these figures a hill of 4,000 or 5,000 feet is reduced to very 
ordinary dimensions. 
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Altitudes of towns ami 
■villages above sea-lovel. 


14. The following table gives the altitude 
of some of the more important places iu the 
district:— 


Station Height above sea-level. 

KhoshuJtf&rh—(River at Zero). ... ... 815 foet. 

Ditto—(Foot of bungalow) ••• 945 „ 

Kohnt—(Highost point of fort) ... ... ... 1,7G8 „ 

Lachi—(Roof of bungalow) ... ... ... 1,557 „ 

Bahadur ithel—(Roof of bungalow 35 feet from ground) ... 2,076 ,, 

Teri—(Camp west of village on banks of stream) ... 1,873 „ 

Hangu—(Foot of bungalow) ... ... ... 2,815 „ 

Kotgai Serai ... ... ... ... ... 2,858 „ 

Kahi (Hangu)—Hoof of highest building ... ... 3,545 ,, 

Thai (picket hill north-east anglo of fort. Foot of Bentry „ 

box) ... ... ... ... 2,820 „ 


15. The town of Kohat is situated on the left bank of the Kohat 
. toi at a point where after, running nearly due 
Koli!'? at40n ° t! e t0W " ° eas(: ^ or ^ miles, it suddenly takes a turn 
to the south. The river on the west shaves 
round the baso of the Bar Baisan range of bills, which is a continua¬ 
tion of the Samaua range and which terminates here in a two-headed 
lull overlooking the town. On the east the cantonments of Kohat 
extend to some low hilly ground connected with the Jawaki hills to 
the east and with the mountains of the Pass Afvidisto the north. These 
latter rise at a distance of three or (our miles from the town in a 
steep range which is crossed hy the Peshawar road at a point known 
as the Kohat Kotal. To the west a rich valley stretches away along 
the north of the Kohat toi towards Miranzai. To the south of the 
town there is another rich open tract extending along both sides of 
the toi for a distance of about seven miles and with a breadth of about 
fivo or six. 

Kohat is the only place in the district worthy of the name of 

T , , a town, Teri and Hangu being hardly more than 

population. vi , lagC9 The popukUon of the town it¬ 

self is 8,406. That of the large villages of Jangal, Pirkhel, Gnrhi 
Mawaz and Bazadi which form its suburbs and which are included in 
Municipal limits is 5,024 and that of the cantonments is 4,689. This 
gives a total population of 18,179, 


16. The towu proper is built on undulating ground, on a gravelly 
and rocky soil with good natural drainage. 
,t?Znd public buTding,'. A m . ore awkwardly arranged towu it is difficult 

lmnn-tno r l w morn hn7nfli* 1*11119 ftnsr. arid 


west from the cantonment gate to the tahsil gate of the town. Only 
a narrow strip of the town lies to the north of it, most of which is 
occupied by the jail, kotwali and a number of private serais. This 
bazaar is a good straight street. It is paved. The shops along it aro 
generally mean in appearance. It extends only for half the length of the 
town, the tahsil gate where it issues out occupying about the centre 
of the northern lino of circumvallatiou. The tahsil buildings consist 
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of the rooms over this gate. The Jail is a poor one, half embedded 
in the town and with an entrance from the outside. It contains room 
for 133 prisoners only. A new jail, however, is to be built shortly 
with accommodation for 300 prisoners. 

The rest of the town south of the bazaar with the exception of the 
Shakardand road and the Bannu bazaar consists of a mass of narrow 
and tortuous streets, many of them being cul-de-sacs . The town is 
surrounded by a light wall twelve feet in height, but has no ditch. To 
the south the town contains numerous gardens within its limits. The 
district school, a very good institution, is situated here. To the north 
of these gardens occupying the centre of the town is a low gravelly 
hill for the most part uueuclosed, known as the Sangher. The dis¬ 
pensary is situated here ou a high point overlooking the town. 

17. Just north of the dispensary is the shrine of Haji Bahadur. 

It has no architectural pretensions, but is a 
Shrine of llaji Bahadur. pj ace 0 f ^he greatest sanctity. When cases are 

settled by oath it is often a condition that the oath is to be taken at 


this sliriue. 

18. The houses in the town are for the most part built of sun- 

dried bricks with ilat roofs. Tbo water-supply 
uter supp y. j s derived mainly from numerous wells. There 

is a karez which passes through part of the town and irrigates some 
of the gardens, but its water is generally too dirty to drink. When 
there is water in the toi it is drawn into two or three small channels 
which pass through the town on their way to villages lower down. 
The supply iu these is very fitful, 

19. There are no manufactures of any importance and not much 

trade. Rifle barrels are manufactured in the 
Mann aoturej. suburbs, but the trade iu these seems to be 

dying away owing to the introduction of European arms. 

20. The iucome from Octroi for the last ten years has averaged 
Its. 15,997.* The town is skirted on the east 
and north by the roads to Bannu and Ilangu. 

The absence of a circular road connecting them on tho south ot the 
town is a great iuconveuicuce. 


Octroi, 


21 . 

The Fort. 


Immediately north of the jail at a distance of somewhat less 
tliau a quarter of a mile is a small fort built 
by the British Government after annexation 
on the site of the old Sikh fort. It occupies a mound about seventy 
feet in height. It is garrisoned by a battery of Garrison Artillery 
and a detachment of a native Infantry Regiment. 

Close to the north-east of the fort are several springs on which 
the irrigation of the country immediately 
Sprmge * south-east of Kobat mainly depends. The 

flow from them varies from fifteen to twenty-five cubic feet per second. 


•Kolint iB the only place in the district wkioli hue Municipal institutions and in which 
octroi is loried. 
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Their sources are surrounded by some fine pipnl, banian and other 
trees. The water channels for the most part run along a depression 
skirting round the town at a distance of 400 yards. Immediately ad¬ 
joining them is a belt of rich gardens and groves, at first narrow, but 
widening out to the south where part of this tract is included within 
station limits. 


The Cantonment*, 


The Kohat cantonments lie for the most part between this belt 
and the town which they immediately adjoin. 
The ground which they occupy is high and 
stony. They are very crowded. The men’s lines and officers’ bunga¬ 
lows are jumbled together. It has long been proposed to extend the 
cantonments, and the matter is now under consideration. Some pro¬ 
gress in this direction has been made already ; the cavalry lines having 
in 1872 been removed to the east of the strip of gardens that 1 have 
mentioned. 

There arc no regular civil linos, the cutchery at one end of the 
station and the Deputy Commissioner’s house 
the dak-bungalow and tbe post-office at tho 
other being the only buildings not included within Cantonment limits. 

A few of the bungalows situated iu the irrigated tract to the south¬ 
east, have good gardens, but, as a rule, the station is hare and ugly. 

22. The present garrison of Kohat (September 1882) consists of 
three regiments of native infantry half a 


No roguW civil lines, 


The present military gar¬ 
rison. 


regiment of cavalry* a 


Military 

district, 


K "I, at. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


outpoits in the 


Stables. 

2 

2 

5 

6 
11 
10 


Rifles. 

21 

21 


mountain battery 
and a garrison battery for tbe fort. 

All these troops belong to tho Panjab Frontier Force, The strength 
of the garrison on 1st January 188H was altogether 2,929. 

23. The Kohat and Baunu garrison sup¬ 
ply the following detachments for outpost 
duties. 

Native Officers. 

Fort Garnet at the month of the Kohnt pass 
Fort Mnhumatir.iu at the mouth of Uhlan 
pass the entrance the Bazoti country ... ... 

Lnohi on Banwu road ... ... ... 

Banda on Bannu road ... ... ... 

Balmdarkliel do. ... 1 

Bannu Latnnunar do. ... 1 

Except in the immediate vicinity of Kohat the troops are 
ployed on outpost duty for the protection of the Border. 

24. The neighbourhood of Kohat is picturesque. Groves of mul¬ 
berry trees, apple orchards and peach gardens 
Neighbourhood of Eo* -with rich fields of wheat and Indian corn form 

,llt ' a fore ground. Tbe back ground is filled up 

with blue ranges of bills, the rugged mountains of tbe pass Afridis 
being the most striking feature of the landscape. In addition to the 
Kohat springs, there are smaller springs immediately under these Afridi 

* Till the summer ot 1882 there wee always a whole regiment of cavulry, but a wing 
wa« lent to Bannu on the reduction of the 4th Punjab Cavalry. 


34 

25 

not em- 
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liills, also surrounded at their source by groves and gardens so that 
there is no want of running water. 


25. The climate of Kohat is fair. June, July and August are very 
hot. The spring and autumn months me pleasant 
Its climate. and the winter is cold and bracing. A strong 

cutting west wind, known as the Hangn breeze often blows with great 
violence during the winter months, when it becomes exceedingly un¬ 


pleasant. 

26. 


Ro&(\ to Pethnwnr 
through the Kohat p>»B8. 


and 83 from Bannu. 
in the district. 


Kohat is 39 miles from Peshawar, 31 from Khushalgarh 
station, the terminus of the Punjab Northern 
Koha"puss State Railway, 63 from Thai where the road 
to Kabul by the Pei war Kotal crosses the Kuram 
in Bannu. These are the principal and almost the ouly roads 


Four miles from Kohat the Peshawar road, after passing through 
■tony hills and ravines, crosses the Kotal or crest of a range of hills 
overlooking Kohat. The elevation of Kohat is 1,768 feet above the 
sea. That of the Kotal is 2,845 feet; to that there is a rise of nearly 
1,100 feet from Kohat. The descent on the other side of the Kotal is 
much less and leads into an open valley occupied by the pass Afridis. 
The road winds through this valley for 12 miles further, and then 
debouches on the Peshawar district. The road on both sides of the 
Kotal is repaired by the Public. Works Department. The road through 
the valley itself is left in a state of nature, as the pass Afridis object 
to our touching it, and never do anything to it themselves. The whole 
way from the northern base of the Kotal to Aimal Chabutra, on the 
Peshawar side, there is a very gradual descent along the course of a 
nallah. The track is in places fair, but is often blocked up by bould¬ 
ers and it is a work of difficulty to drag through even the lightest dog¬ 
cart. This can only be done by taking out the horse and carrying the 
cart over the bad places. An attempt was made to get a good road 
made in 1876-77, but after the use of much moral pressure and a block¬ 
ade that lasted a year it was given up. The only point gained was the 
right to repair the northern slope of the Kotal. There were some 
promises of an improved road through the remainder of the pass, but 
they came to nothing. 

27. The road to Khushalgarh is metalled. For the first 17 miles 
to a little beyond Gumbat the road is level. 

Road to Khusha garh. j t d leu cro sses a low range of hills, after which 
though level in places, there are a good many ascents and descents 
owing to the numerous ravines by which it is crossed. 

Khushalgarh is a village of 824 inhabitants on the bank of the 
Indus. It is a stony desolate place and exceedingly hot for the greater 
part of the year. There is a d&k bungalow here. Khushalgarh is 29 
miles from Kohat. The Railway stntion is a mile further ou the 
other side of the Indus, which is crossed by a bridge of boats. This 
bridge during the Afghan war used to be 
cAoat? hllSiml8!V ' h bridse kept up ail the year round. It is now dis¬ 
mantled during the rains. The descent to it 
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on both sides is steep and rocky. The river in the cold weather is 550 
feet across, in the hot weather the ordinary span is 1,150, the maximum 
is 1,500 feet. The maximum dilference between the highest and lowest 
kuown levels that the river has reached is 61 feet. The average differ¬ 
ence between the cold weather and the hot weather level is 40 feet. 
The bridge is managed by the Public Works Department, an assistant 
engineer being kept at Khushalgarh for the purpose. The Khushalgarh 
road for the first six miles from Kohat passes 
shalgurU road" 2 ^ E ' hu " through the rich irrigated plains that I have 
mentioned as lying south-east of the town. 
Beyond Billitang the country towards Gfumbab is a broad cultivated 
plain which yields rich Barani crops in good years. It is, however, 
dependent on rain and during the last year or two has been little better 
than a desert. 

28. The pleasantest part of the Kohat district is that traversed 

by the Thai road. For most of its distance 
Timl 6 r0B< * l ° * Iailgu and this road follows the Kohat toi and its south¬ 
ern or Hangu branch. At 27 miles from 
Kohat, the road passes the town of Hangu and at 63 miles it reaches the 
village of Thai, situated on the bank of the Kuram. For the first 
nine miles from Kohat the Thai road runs straight through a well irrigated 
valley a mile or two in breadth to Sherkot. Sherkot is a village on 
a hill with a conspicuous white tomb. Beyond Sherkot to Hangu the 
valley alternately contracts and widens, sometimes narrowiug to a mere 
gorge at other times spreading out into stretches of rich cultivation 
a mile or more across. The broader parts of the valley are often broken 
by out crops of low hills, which running parallel with its general direc¬ 
tion divide it in two for a short distance, the two branches re-uniting 
again a little further on. Beyond Ilangu the valley again opens out and 
8 tretohes in a continuous sweep to Thai. Its width here varies from 
two or three to five or six miles across. 

29. This part of the country is known ns Miranzai which, ns I 

have before mentioned, is divided into upper 
Mirnnzni. Its division a i,J lower. Eastern and western would have 

into upper ami lowor. , . „ ... , 

been more appropriate names, for although 
forming a single valley they drain in opposite directions and their level 
ubove the sea is about the same. 

The line of division between the two coincides with the water-shed 
between the Kuram and the Iuclus. The ascent to the water-shed is 
very gradual on both sides. The traveller passes through an open cul¬ 
tivated plain which sweeps over the crest of the valley in a great wave. 
As he passes over this crest, the mountains on the other side, of which 
lie before only saw the peaks, come into view down to their bases, while 
those behind him simultaneously disappear. 

Upper Miranzai draius into the Kuram. Lower Miranzai is 
drained by tbo southern branch of the Kohat toi, which for con¬ 
venience may be called the Hangu nallali, having no special name of 
its own. The total length of Mirauzai from Kuram to Kaisan half-way 
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between Hangu and Kobat is about fifty miles. The boundary between 
upper and lower Miranzai runs through the village of Kahi. Upper 
Miranzai has a length of 20 miles. Lower Miranzai of 30 miles. 

30. The Hangu branch of the Kobat toi rises in the hills north 

of Kahi. Flowing north-east from the water- 
The Hungu Nullah. Bhed> 

it carries off the drainage from the hills on 
both sides of lower Miranzai. The range to the north is the Samana 
which vises to a height of nearly 7,000 feet. The hills to the south, 
which are much lower, have no special name. I shall call them the 
Miranzai southern range. This range forms a 
Mirar.zai «outhern sort of lateral connection between six or seven 


1 ' a "S e - parallel ranges which terminate in it. These 

latter rim due east aud west, enclosing narrow 
The parallel valleys valleys the streams from which lower down join 
lying south Of tins range. t j, e Kofiat and Teri tois. The angle between 

these valleys and the Miranzai southern range is about 45 degrees. 
There are generally gaps in the latter, which is not a continuous range, 
allowing of connection between these valleys and Miranzai. Some¬ 
times as in the case of the Borakka valley a high pass has to be crossed. 
Generally the pass is very low. In the case of the Ibrahimzai-Bar 
valley for instance, there is a slight vise for two or three miles from 
Ibrahimzai, the road passing for a short distance through a rocky gorge, 
after which it again very gradually descends running through a level 
valley almost straight to Kobat. The pass between Togh and the 
Alilan valley, which is the usual route between Hangu and Tori is also 
very low aud fairly level all through. 

81. From Kahi to Hangu, which is 12 miles to the east of it, 
the cultivation is nearly all dependent on rain. 

Character of lower ^ little water wells up here and there in the bed 
gUt ot the toi. jLIiis is drawn ofi aud irrigates a 

small amount of land near its hanks. The amount 


of this perennial supply gradually increases as we approach Hangu. 
This portion of lower Miranzai is an open plain broken by low hillocks 
with very few trees. The land when not cultivated is thickly over¬ 
grown with dwarf palm. The hills, especially the range to the south, 
are covered with a thick growth of scrub jungle, consisting principally 
of wild olive Gurgulla aud Sanatha, which on the north often extends 
for some distance into the open valley. The villages are generally 
large and at some distance apart, the inhabitants in old days having had, 
to collect together for purposes of protection. They are almost always 
unwalled. The crops are wheat, bajra and Indian corn and to a less 
extent cotton and kangni. 


32. Upper Miranzai on the other side of the water-shed is very 
similar in character to the part of lower Miranzai 
Upper iranzni. above Hangu, which I have described, with the 

same large villages and the same treeless plains covered with dwarf palm. 

The main Samana range, however, retrocedes on the north, leaving 
room first for a broad tract of low hills, and afterwards for considerable 
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valleys wbicb run for thirty or forty miles northwards into the Zai¬ 
ra usht country. The main water-course of upper Miranzai is the 
Shkali which falls into the Kurnin below Thai. A branch of this stream 


rises at the water-shed near Kahi, hut its principal feeder is the Tornwari 
nallah which drains the eastern Zahnusht country. Another consi¬ 
derable stream is the Sungroba nallah which drains the central portion 
of the Zaimusht country and which joins the Kuram just above Thai or 
about a mile above its junction with the Shkali. These northern 
streams have a considerable perennial flow and there are in consequence 
large tracts of irrigated land round the villages of Nariab, Darsamand 
and Torawari. The proportion of irrigated land is therefore greater 
than in the tract between Kahi and Hangu, though the chief portion 
of the cultivation is still Bnrani. A little land near Thai is irrigated 
from the Kuram whicli has au unfailing supply of water, hut the bed 
of the Kuram is too low to allow of its waters being utilized to any 
extent. Towards Thai the open valley contracts somewhat and the 
ground for five or six miles is generally rough and raviny. 


33. The Miranzai valley above Hangu is on the whole an open, 
treeless, uuirrigated tract bounded on the north and south by clearly 
defined ranges of hills a considerable distance apart. Below Hangu 
„ , TT the character of the country changes. Springs 

ouutry <■ ow ungu. an( j streams are more numerous. Most of the 
land is irrigated and richly cultivated. Trees become more abundant 
and there are frequent groves and gardens. Hangu itself is a small 
town of 2,918 inhabitants, of whom 322 ure 
Town of Hangu. Hindus. It has a police station, a school and a 

dispensary. There is uo talisil, the khan doing the tahsil work in his 
own house. There is no Octroi. Tho place is little more than a big 
village. The gardens round are irrigated from a spring behind the 
town. There are a number of small villages near Hangu, lying for 


the most part along the banks of the toi. With the exception of these 
the villages from Hangu to Kohat are generally large and scattered 
along the valley at intervals of a mile or two apart. At liaisan, eight 
miles from Hangu, the Hangu toi is joined by a stream known as the 
Gurbin, Kashai, Klinnki and by other names, but. which, to prevent 
confusion, may be called the Shabu Khel nallah. This is the principal 
feeder of the Kohat toi, and is in fact the main 
bi'tnioh B t, rean)i r ; ses i„ the Mamnzai hills about 35 
" ! u u L! miles to the west of the point, of junction. It 

flows through the country of the Ali Khels, Mislitis, and other 
Orakzai tribes and enters British territory at Shahu Khel, 10 miles 
from Raisnn. The perennial supply of water in the Hangu branch 
of the Toi is often hardly enough to meet the requirements of its 
own villages. The villages on the main Toi below Raisan depend 
therefore almost entirely on the Shabukhel branch for their supply. 
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Buirai. 


Enobai and Marai. 


Miranzai are all named from the sections of the Bangnsh tribe to 
which they were originally - alloted. Baizai 
is the tract immediately round and to the 
south-east of Kohat. Samilzai lies between Baizai and Mirnnzai reach* 

, . mg on the east to Mahomedzai three miles 

amlllal ' from Kohat. The Samilzai portion of the 

Kohat valley is well irrigated, and a great portion of it is well wooded. 

This is owing to the influence of a holy man 
Chili Bagh. named Shekh Yusuf whose shrine is in a grove 

of trees near Sherkot. Fora distance of three or four miles along the Thai 
road between Chiknrkot and Ushtarzai, through a tract generally known 
as Chili Bagh, no one is allowed to cut a tree. The consequence is that 
the Hills are fringed with little woods and groves of well grown 
JShishnm, Palosi and Mulberry, which extend also along most of the 
wator cuts so that the country is very green and pretty. Samilzai 
also comprises the Kaehai and Marai valleys, 
which occupy a recess between the Kobat- 
Mir anzai valley and the Orakzai hills. The Marai nnllab, rises in 
the Manikhel hills just beyond our border. The Kaehai Nallah before 
entering British territory, drains the Drund valley whioh belongs to 
tbo Shekhan Orakznis. Both Nallahs join the Koh&t toi in the Chili 
Bagh tract between Rnisan and Sherekot. Neither 1ms any perennial 
flow. The Kachai-Marai tract consists of rough open plains broken 
to some extent by low ranges of bills. It is covered to the east 
with a thick growth of dwarf palm and to the west with a dense 
juugle of olive, gurgulla and other shrubs which extends into 
the Ornkzni country and affords excellent shelter for hill robbers. 
The country is but little cultivated. There is a clump of rich 
villages in Kaehai, and there are two or three villages in Marai, but 
tbe intervening country is nearly all a stony jungle covered waste. 
The cultivation in Kaehai and Marai depends on local springs. 
The Kaehai valley is the prettiest bit in the district. The spring 
rises in a thick wood on a hill side and its waters flow through 
a rich little valley three or four miles long. The channel is continuously 
shaded by a broad belt of mulberry and other trees, which grow hero 
to an unusually large size and similar groves skirt the smaller water 
cuts and the sides of the valley. 

35. The Miranzai villages on the Shahu Khel nallah and the Samilzai 
villages below them get an abundant supply of 
Irrigation from tbe Shnbu water both from the toi and from springs. 
ij. oi They are richly cultivated. Each village has 

its own bund on the toi. The Baizai villages 
are not so well watered. Ordinarily they get the water that escapes 
from Samilzai and the supply from the Koliat spring. The latter is 
very considerable, but ouly certain villages of the tract are entitled to it. 
In times of drought it is often necessary to cut the Miranzai and Samil- 
zai bunds from Shahu Khel downwards and let the whole water pass 
down for a fortnight at a time to tbe Baizai 
Xba Eobat p am. villages. From Kohat the toi turns south- 
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wards. It flows through the opeu plain that I have mentioned in para¬ 
graph 15. This plain is nearly cut across by the 
^8nb»eque!it course of the j ow j 1 ;]| g 0 f J a rma on one side, and ofKharmatu 

on the other. At Dhoda the toi gets among 
broken hills. There is a good deal of rich irrigated land along its banks, 
and villages are numerous for some eight miles further to Koteri. 
Beyond this the bed of the Toi becomes a deep ravine, the irrigated 
lands cease and it eventually finds its way through a waste mountainous 
country to the Indus. The villages below Dodha are irrigated from 
springs in the bed of the toi, which never fail, and which continue to 
flow freely even when the toi itself further up is perfectly dry. The 
supply of water gradually increases towards the Indus, there being no 
lands for the irrigation of which it can be utilised. 

36, Baizai is separated from the Akova Khattak country by a 

portiou of the Teri tahsil, of which Gumbat 
Oumbut. j 8 principal place and which I have men¬ 

tioned in paragraph 27. The tract lying between the Gurgalot range south¬ 
east of Gumbat and tbe Indus and extend- 
oountr ° f tlia Ak ° ra ing from the toi to the Peshawar district 
“ consists of throe distinct valleys, Khwarra 

Kilab, Zira and Pattiala. The most northern of these, the Khwarra- 
Nilab valley lies between the Cherat range 
Jhe Khwiirra-Nilivb val- Jiyjdgg Kohut and Peshawar, and the 

Nilab range, which commencing in the Jasvaki 
country is continued across the Indus into the Rawalpindi district. 
This valley is twenty miles long and five or six broad. Looking at it 
from a height it appears a long trough shut in by high bills on all sides 
except to tbe east, whore the country across the Indus is comparatively 
opeu. The Indus which flows south from Attock, on reaching the Nilab 
range turns due west, running close under these hills till finding a gap 
in them it again turns south. 

37 . The Khwarra tappa comprises more than two-thirds of tho 

valley, the remainder forming the Nilab tappa 
The Khwarra tappa. which lies to the east. The Khwarra is so 


named from the Pathan word Khwarr or ravine. The principal torrent 
which I shall call the Musadarra nallnh by which it is intersected rises 
iu the Jawaki hills near Jammu aud passing by the Jawaki villago 
of Pastawaui and the Hassan Khel village of Musadarra enters the district 
at Tutkai. The Khwarra valley is here very narrow, being shut in on 
both sides by hills about 5,000 feet high. From this point the valley 
gradually widens. The Musadarra nullah joins the Indus just when? 
it breaks through the Nilab range. 

Numerous torrents run south from tbe Cherat range. Most 
of these flow into the Musadarra Nallab ; the 
Government jungles in more easterly find their way direct to the Indus, 

tiis tract. The whole of the Khwarra is seamed by these 

ravines. It is a rough stony tract covered over with a thick jungle of palosi 
(camel thorn) generally about 15 feet high, something between a tree and 
a bush. As the valley rises towards the west, the Palosi gives place to 
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Gurgulla. The wild olive also begins to appear. The hill sides are thickly 
covered with these latter shrubs. Towards Nil&b the jungles get thinner, 
and the Palosi gives place to Jdl and Karita. The Khwarni valley is 
free of hills, but is broken and raviny. There is hardly any cultivation. 

The villages are few and the population sparse. 
Cultivation and villages, p e0 pl G make their livelihood principally by 

grazing cattle and by cutting and selling wood. The railways to Pesha¬ 
war and Khushalgat'h have given a great impetus to the latter trade. 
These jungles are the joint property of the villagers and of the Govern¬ 
ment. The villagers own in full proprietorship ouly their cultivated 
lands, but enjoy free right of grazing and of cutting wood for their pri¬ 
vate requirements. A royalty is oharged on all wood exported. There 
is a small perennial stream in the Musadarra nallah used chiefly for 
drinking purposes. It dries up in places. There are a few springs iu 
the Cherat range. One of these is near the bungalow on the Mir Kalan 
road to Naushera. Another is near the village of Amir, where a Khat- 
tak Chief, Biland Khan, jagirdar of Khushalgarh, has his home, and 
where there are two or three pleasant little gardens. Here and there 
wolls have been sunk for cultivating purposes. Water is generally near 
the surface. The principal places in the traot are Nizampiir on the 
Kohat-Khyrabad road, a village of about 
Nizampiir and Garu. f our houses, where there is a police station, and 
Garu, the headquarters of the forest conservancy establishment, which 
is somewhat lavgor. Cultivation increases in the eastern part of the 
Khwarra. Most of the people have two homes, one in the upper vil¬ 
lages, whoro they go for grazing, and another in the eastern villages, 
where their arable lands are situated. To the east tho Klnvarra gots 
less raviny, and gradually sinks into the Nilab maira. 

88 Tho Nil&b tappa is held in jagir by Jafir Kban, a Khattak 
Chief, who lives at Mandnri on the Indus. It 
The Nilftb tappa held in j g a slightly undulating plain generally bare of 

ChJaote/of the oountry. trees, with a light soil. The ground is often 
very stony, but this does not interfere with the 
cultivation, the stones being supposed to keep the soil cool. The dense 
jungles of the Khwarra probably extended at one time over Nilab, but 
appear to have been cleared away generations ago. Tho present supply 
of wood in the Nil&b tappa is not more than is required to meet local 
wants. Nil&b contains large stretches of uudulating cultivation broken 
by stony wastes. There are very few ravines. The central high-lying 
unirrigated portion of the tract is called the Maira. Along the Indus there 
is a strip of low-lying alluvial land which near Mandnri and Jabbi is 
thickly studded with wells. Below these villages wells are scarce and 
the cultivation is mostly sailaba. The villages in the Nilab are mostly 
on the banks of the Indus or along the skirts of the hills. 


89. The Zira valley closely resembles the Khwarra though on a smal- 
ler scale. It is divided from the latter by ranges 
e ira appa. 0 f j,ji| 8 80 me four miles across, of which the 


the Toni Sir, 4,840 feet, and the Nilab Ghasba 2,834 ft. are the principal 
peaks. Ou the south it is divided from Pattiala by a continuation of 


a 2 
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the south Jawaki range, the average altitude of which is much less. 
The Zira valley is drained by what may be called the Paiuh nallah, 
This torrent rises in the Jawaki bills about four miles from our border. 
The valleys of Paiah and Ghariba, which are thickly studded with 
Jawaki villages, form naturally the upper part of the Zira valley, into 
which they opeu out. Owing to Jawaki depredations Zira was at the 
commeneemeut of British rule nearly deserted. Captain Coke did 
much to ropeople it. The population is still very sparse. Like Khwarrn 
it is nearly all waste land which is half Government property. The 
character of the vegetatiou is the same as in Khvvarra. though the 
growth is perhaps less dense. Zira is more broken than Khwarra. It 
is nearly cut in two by a spur from the Toni Sir. The Paiah nallah 
at this point passes through a gorge, just below which is tbe zi&rat of 
Shekh Allahdad. There are here two small domed tombs ; said to 
. ... ,, , date from the time of the Khattak chief 

Khusbal Khan. There are some pleasant shady 
gardens near this shrine irrigated from a stream that here wells up in 
the hed of the nallah. They form quite an oasis. The Mi&ns of 
Shekh Allalulad are much reverenced by the neighbouring Jawakis. who 
in spite of this occasionally harry their cattle. There are only two or 
three villages in Upper Zira. These have all some good cultivation 
irrigated from springs, Round Khuza Khel the irrigated area is con¬ 
siderable. The country towards the Indus is more open, the cultivation 
being baraui. Shadipur, the best known though not the largest village 
s , , of the tract, is on the Indus. It contains soma 

m p r ‘ 20 houses only. It used to he the site of a 

thaunah which hns now been removed to ft desert place called Irakli 
Talao on the Khyrubad road, celebrated for its enormous mus- 
quitoes. 

40. 


The Pattiala tappa. 


Below Zira is an open plain about 14 miles long by 8 broad 
known ns Pattiala. This tract is intersected by 
the road from Kolmt to Khushalgarb. Kbusbal- 
garh has been already described in p. 27. It is the most important place 
in Pattiala, though Chorlakki 1ms a larger population. Pattiala is shut in on 
the west by low hills connected with the Gurgalot range and on the south 
by the Kohat toi and the rnnges beyond. The north-eastern half includ¬ 
ing Khushalgarb is occupied by Akora Khattaks and belongs to the Kolmt 
Tahsil. The south-western belongs to the Teri country. Pattiala pre¬ 
sents the general aspect of an open plain, but 
a good deal of it especially towards the Indus, 
is much cut up by raviues, which have eaten 
into the otherwise level surface. It is also 
broken in places by outcrops of low hills. The 
cultivation is dependent on rain, assisted by torrent irrigation obtained 
by damming up the smaller raviues. The soil is generally a firm loam, 
hut is light and sandy in places. In years of good rain the tract is 
said to be fruitful. I have only seen it in bad years when nothing 
could he more desolate thau its bare treeless stretches aud low barren 
hills. 


Divided botween tbe 
Akora and Teri Khaitaka. 

Its character. 
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Southern 

(Hetriot. 


portion of the 


The Bannu road. 


Laolii. 


41. The southern half of the district, which I have still to ties* 
cribe, belongs nearly entirely to the Teri 
Khattaks. It is intersected by the Bannu 
road, which, in spite of many turns and twists 
occasioned by the intervening hills, runs iu a 
general south-westerly direction from Kohat. 

For four miles after leaving Kohat the Bannu road runs south through 
a rich plain. It then crosses the toi, and passes through a level gap 
in the Jarma hills into another open valley known as the Jarma Maira. 
This is itself a part of the Kohat plain from which lower down it is only 
divided by the toi. The road now runs for a short distance along the 
Samari nallah and crosses over some low ranges into the Lachi plain. 

Lachi is a village of 3,055 inhabitants. It 
has plenty of good Barani laud, especially to 
the west, but its general appearance is bare and it has little to recommend 
it. This is the first stage, 17 miles from Kohat. l'ha road after leav¬ 
ing Lachi crosses some ranges of low bills and enters an open cultivated 
country that extends to the town of Teri. The road strikes the Teri 
toi four miles east of Teri, and takes advantage of a gap made by the 
toi, to got through the Miranda! range of hills to Banda Daud Sluih, an 
n insignificant village which is the second halting 

place. This stage is 15 miles. At Banda 
the road crosses the Teri toi and runs due west to Baliadar Khel for 
the most part through a succession of desolato ravines. The distauce to 
Bahadur Khel is 20 miles. Troops sometimes halt half way at Totakki, 
but the water at this place is bad and scanty. Bahadar Khel is a 
, village of 1.422 inhabitants. It is five miles 

u 8 w 6 ’ from the Waziri border, and has a small fort 

garrisoned by a military detachment. From Bahadar Khel to Latam- 
inar is 12 miles. The road passes through a 
atammar. tunnel and then follows a rough gorge known 

as the Siirdagh pass. Lataramar is on the outskirts of the open valley 
of Bannu, and is only 19 miles from Bannu itself. 

42. The Teri toi rises about 10 miles from the Kuram. It runs 
through the centre of the district almost 
due east aud west and very nearly iu a bee 
near Gurguri to its junction with the Indus 
miles, aud the stream never diverges more 

than a mile or two from a straight line drawn between these points. 

The town of Teri, which is the head-quarters of 
the Teri tahsil is 34 miles from Kohat. It is 
situated on the toi four miles to the west of the Bann-Kohat road. 
The chief of the Teri Khattaks Nawab Sir Khwuja Muhamed Khan 
resides here. The place is hardly more than a big village. There 
is uo tahsil, the Nawab collecting his own revenue; the only public 
buildings are the police station, the school and the dispensary. The 
two latter are on a small scale. The population of Teri is 4,071, of 
whom 301 are Hindus aud the remaining 3,770 are Mohamedans. 

There is no octroi. 


Tli* Teri toi. 


line, 
is a 


From its 
distance 


source 
of 50 


The town of Teri. 
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There are a few wells round Teri, and between it and the hills to the 
north there is an open well cultivated valley. The 
oun ry roun . town is close to the toi and is well situated on a 
rising ground over-looking the surrounding country. The upper portion of 
the valley of the toi above the town of Teri is 
the D S arra! ley known 88 generally known as the "Dana. The stream runs 
generally in a deep ravine through an open valley 
two or three miles across and near Teri itself somewhat wider. On the north 
this valley is shut in by the Svvanai Sar rising to a height of 4,785 feet, 
and to the south by the Miraudai range, which 
wanai ar. j 8 nearly as high. The water-shed between the 

Teri toi and the Kuram is less marked than in the case of the 


Haugu toi. The open valley of the Darra stretches on to Dalian 
without a break and the unimportant ravines by which the western 
end is drained make their way through some low hills to the Kuram. 
The Darra is generally well peopled and lias plenty of good Barani 
cultivation. Here and there the stretch of open undulating or level 
ground is broken by ravines and low hills. 

48. The tract of country between the Miranzai southern range, 
the Bannu road and the Teri toi forms roughly 
TerUoP 1 n ° rth ° f thC a sol 'l °f triangle of which the Toi is the Base. 

The whole of this tract is intersected by a succes¬ 
sion of mountain ranges running parallel to the Toi and enclosing narrow 
valleys. The connection between these valleys and Miranzai has been 
alluded to in paragraph 80. The upper ends of these valleys generally be¬ 
long to the Hangu talisil, the few hamlets that they contain being attached 
as bandas* to big villages in the Miranzai valley. Their lower onds are 
occupied by the Teri Khattaks. To the north the Borakka valley, which 
leads to the hill station of Mir Kliweli, was ori- 
Khweli 8tatl0n ° J Mlt ginally a waste unowned tract. All the lower 
L ' “ portion was given soon after annexation to a 

Persian gentleman, G-hulam Haidar Khan Kiyaui. Tho upper portion 
still forms a Government rakh. Mir Kluveli, now known as Fort 
Cavagnari, is the sanatarium of Kohat. It is 4,690 feet high. There is 
no spring ou the top worthy of the name, and the tanks are generally 
dry, so that want of water is a constant trouble. Its distance from 
the cultivated country makes it difficult also to get supplies. There are 
four bungalows, of which half are in ruins. The distance from Kohat is 
only 17 miles, but the road is nearly everywhere stony and for the last 
few miles the ascent is steep. The hill is covered more or less with the 
usual growth of wild olive and Sanatha. On the south Mir Kluveli 
overlooks the Samari valley, which belongs to the Haugu tahsil, Mir 
Kluveli itself belongs to Kohat. 


44 . The cultivation in these valleys is nearly all Barani, though 


Country north ol the 
Teri toi. 


here and there a casual spriug allows of a little 
irrigation with perhaps a garden and grove. 
Towards the Bannu road most of these hill 


* A local word meaning a dependent village. 
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ranges die away. A few cross the Kohat toi forming the Gurgalot 
hills south of Gumbat. The main ranges that enclose the Teri valley 
continue to the Indus. Immediately below the town of Teri, the toi 
leaves this valley and gets into one south of the Mirandai range, and 
soon after the valley itself comes practically to an end, the Swanai Sar 
and Mirandai ranges contracting into a single belt of hills , which how¬ 
ever coutain distinct and separate continuations of the original ranges. 
These hills form the most northern of the salt ranges by which the dis¬ 
trict is intersected. The Mirandai range is full 
north Salt raneea t0 * e of salt mines, the Swanai Sar to the north has 
fewer. The important mines of Jatta and 
Malgin, the first just east of the Bannu road, the second half way be¬ 
tween this point and the Indus are both situated in the Mirandai system. 


Between the Swanai Sar and Gurgalot hills there is a broad open 

v ,, valley, of which the western end forms the Laohi 

The Laclu-Malgm valley. ^ ^ j g known „ the Malgia 

plain. This valley contains numerous villages aud large stretches of good 
cultivation. Towards the Indus it gives placo to low ranges of broken 
bills. 

46. The Teri toi on leaving the Darra gets into the Bahadar 
Khel-Narvi valley which lies between tlie Mi- 
vaUey Baha<War KlieI ‘- x ' arri randai hills to the north and the Bahadar Khel- 

Krar range to the south. To the west this 
valley is half shut in by the curious bill of Kafirkot on the skirts of the 
Waziri country. This hill is composed of a 
Kafirkot. coarse conglomerate which has been worn away, 

leaving detached pinnacles which have the appearance of gigantic 
towers, and though perfectly natural huvo boon sometimes mistaken for 
the ruius of an ancient fortress. The western portion of this valley by 
Bahadar Khel is about four miles across. It narrows to the oast, and 
for the last 16 miles is nothing but a narrow gorge through which the 
Teri toi makes its way to the Indus. The 
Teri toi het C0Urs<J of tllu broad portion of tho valley is for the most part 
a net work of impracticable ravines. Here aud 


there are stretches of level ground fit for cultivation. There is a consi¬ 
derable plain round the villages of Bahadar Khel and Darisb Khel and 
another large cultivated tract is occupied by a clump of villages known 
under the common name of Narri. Much of the cultivation lies in ft 


succession of long terraces, rising one above the other and hidden from 
the ordinary traveller by outcrops of low bills. The water-supply of 
this valley is generally more or less salt, and on the whole it is the 
most desolate portion of the district. 

Between the Bahadar Khel-Krar range and the Lawaghar hills 
which separate the Kohat district from Isa Khel lies the last and largest 
of the valleys into which the Teri country is divided. 

The Bahadar Khel-Krar range is the most southern of the salt 
, , ranges. On the north side are the Bahadar 

The southern salt ranges. K) ", ;mJ Narr ; mines. On the south are the 


Karak mines and a number of closed quarries extending to Shakardarra 
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in the Sagri country. Towards the west ns far as Narri these hills rnn 
nearly due east and west. They then trend away to the north. The 
Lawaghar hills contain no salt. They rnn in a horse-shoe from the 
north-east to the south-west. 


48. 

Chauntra. 


The upper portion of the valley lying between these ranges 
is known ns Chauntra. This is a broad undu¬ 
lating tract, with a somewhat light sandy soil 
interrupted here and there by low ranges, but on the whole forming a 
wide sheet of cultivated land. The central portion of the Chauntra 
valley is an open plain. 

To the west towards Karrak a narrow gap of cultivated country 
connects it with the Land-Kammar Thai. In all other directions it is 
shut in by mountains and ravines. The highest cultivated portion of 
Chauntra is Mator. This is a cluster of hamlets lying high up on the 
slopes of the Lawaglmr range and close to the Bhangi Khel boundary. 
The upward slope of the Lawaghar range is very gradual, hut its com- 
, position is of soft sandstone and conglomerates 
rJge! m Lawag degenerating into loose earth full of 

b stones. It cuts into ravines with great facility 

and it is difficult to travel over it owing to the deep nullahs by which 
it is everywhere intersected. Looking southwards from Mator the 
crest of the range nppears rising gently some two miles to the south 
covered with a jungle of wild olive and Sanatha. Northwards Kohat 
is visible at a distance of about 30 miles over the tops of the inter¬ 
vening ranges, and further on the Afridi and Orakzai hills with the 
Sufed Koli in the background of all. The Chauntra valley is a sort 
of great bank sloping up to these Lawaghar hills aud falling away in 
every other direction. 

49. Northern Bhangi Khel and the Shakardarra portion of the 
Sagri country naturally form a part of this Chauntra valley. The 

_ . , draiuage from Mator i-uub due north in deep 

Dra,na K e from Chauntra. ravjnes and fal , jng ^ thfl Mitw?ln nallah 

passes through a gup in the Krar range and joins the Teri toi near 
Karirosam. The Shakardarra drainage also joins the Mitwan. The 
Lawaghar hills east of Mator, including most of northern Bliangikhel 
drain into the Laghari nallah which also joins the Teri toi, but east 
of Shakardarra. To the west the Chauntra drainage passes partly into 
the Teri Toi by the Bilutai nallah and partly westwards into the 
Kuram through the Karrak nallah. Looking westwards from tho 
centre of Chauntra the valley appears to be bounded by some low 
hillocks hardly rising above the general level of the plain and 
beyond these there is nothing to break the view ns far as Banuu. 
On reaching these hillocks however the traveller finds before him 
nothing but a succession of almost impassable ravines for a distance 
of ten miles. 

50. With the exception of the Karak gap, which I have before 

mentioned, this belt of ravines extends right 
Connection brtween across tlie valloy and entirely shuts out Chaun- 
kammur r Thai L tra from the Laudkammar Thai. 
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The Chauntra valley grows great quantities of wheat, a good deal of 
barley, but not much gram, and the extent of 
orniwI!l'tmmfi5 reat oorn " land under kliarif is generally not more than 

a fourth of that under rabi cultivation. A 
very little rain at the right season ensures a good rabi crop. 

... ... Chauntra is in fact the granary of Kohat. It 

«eneeo ig vi. ngeii. contains no large villages except Karrak. The 

people live in small hamlets, scattered thickly over the country. In 
the raviny portions, and generally along the slopes of the Lawaghar 
hills there are very few hamlets even, the people living in detached farms 
and homesteads. The character of the country necessitates tlria, a9 
it would often take a man an hour to get to a field not half a mile 
off in a straight line. 

51. The Chauntra valley is generally bare of trees. Drinking 
Water «u ! water is found in the beds of nullahs where 

# er ppy ‘ there are numerous springs. Towards Karrak 

wells are numerous. These are surrounded by clumps of trees. 
The ravines near Karrak, which carry off the drainage of the 
Chauntra valley, are broad, sandy and shallow. The same character 
, marks the nallahs in the Landkammar Thai, 
TiaLan amuw la . ; s a n bont 25 miles long and t six 

or eight broad, naturally forming a part of the basin of the Bannu 
valley. Towards Bannu it slopes gradually down towards the Kuram. 
Ou the north it is shut in by the Bahadur Kliel hills. On the south-east 
by the Lawaghar hills, and between the two by the raviny tract that 
divides it from Chauntra. The soil of this tract is light and sandy. In 
years of good rain it is a sheet of cultivation growing good crops of wheat, 
gram and bajra. There are a few good sized villages, but except to¬ 
wards Latnmmar the bulk of the population live in small hamlets 
scattered thickly over the couutry. Water is scarce and is generally 
brought from great distances. Most of the springs are situated in a 
narrow rocky valley running along the foot of the Lawaghar or as 
it is here called the Maidani range. This valley, or rather gorge, con¬ 
tains several villages. 

As a rule, the Thai lauds are bare nnd open. In places, however, 
especially about Laudkatnmar, the country is thickly scattered over with 
trees mostly her. The vegetatiou in the Landkammar Thai is similar 
to that of the Sind Sugar Doab. 

62. The Lawaghar hills, which separate Chauntra and the Lnnd- 
m . T . .... kammar Thai from Isa Kliel are a double 

range. J.he northern is known as the Smugarh 
or green hills, the southern as the Surgarh or red hills. Between the 
two is a gorge containing hut little cultivation. Tbecrest of the 
Surgarh is the boundary between Kohat and the Isa Khel tahsil of 
Bannu. It is not so high, but is more rocky than the Shingarh and 
has less vegetatiou. 

53. The Sagri country is the only portion of the district left for me 
to describe. The northern boundary runs at 
a short distance from the Teri toi which it eros- 


Sagri country 
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ses. The Bahadur Khel-Kr&r range terminates just south of the toi 
and eight miles from the Indus in a curious looking sugar-loaf shaped 
hill called Qund Hukauni. The general system of the Kohat parallel 
mountain ranges running east and west ends here. From Qund 
Hukanni a range runs due south to Dangot on the Indus. This 
range is continued on the other side of the Indus to Sakesar and 
the Pind Dadan Khan salt range. The Hukanni Sav is the highest 
peak in this cross range. It has a curious top like an artificial towor, 
■which is a conspicuous landmark. Another range known as the 
Grawan lulls, runs paralled to the Hukanni range and between it and 
the Indus. 


Shakardarra, 


Tho whole of the Sagri country lying west of the Indus has 
been formed at Settlement into a single moznli 


called Shakardarra. 


name Shakardarra 


is a corruption of Shiggadarra or sandy valley. It properly applies 
only to the open cultivated valley lying in the angle between the Krdr 
and Hukanni rangos, which naturally forms a part of the Chauntra 
plain. Tho name is seldom used by the Sagris themselves in any more 
extended sense. The chief place of the tract, also named Shakardarra, is 
situated in this valloy. It consists of a cluster of three or four contigu¬ 
ous villages, with a total population of about 1,500. 

The SUakardara valloy as fertile and well cultivated. Tho cultiva¬ 
tion is all dependent on rain. The rest of the western Sagri country is 
much broken up by bills and ravines. In tho south the spurs of 
tho Bangala Sir, ono of the peaks of the Hukanni range, reach 
almost to the Indus. In tho valley of the Laghlin, between the 
Hukauni and Grawan ranges there is some scattered cultivation. 
There is very little cultivation between the Grawan hills and the 
Indus. One or two rakhs are situated here, and in parts there is a 
good deal of scrub jungle. Shakardarra is connected witli Kalabagb, 
which is twenty miles off, by a track that crosses a gap between the 
Lawagbar aud Hukanni ranges and follows the Bhangikbel ravine down 
, , to the Indus. A similar track through a gap 

Mokhad. ° ag ° n ^ ie Hukanni range connects it with Mokbad 

which is distant sixteen miles. 


55. Owing to its mountainous character, travelling in tho 
Kohat district is exceptionally bad. Their is a fair metalled road 
from Kohat to Klinshalgarh. There is a track to Peshawar impassable 
Clinrnofcer of the rouds in for wheeled traffic. The road to Banuu is 
ilia Kolmt district. metalled for a few miles and is on the whole 


The ithuahalgarh and fair. It is a practicable for ekkas, but is in 

Peshawar roads, places very rough and is often impassable 

The Bannu road, during rainy weather, the main streams being 

unbridged, and the road sometimes running along the bed of a 
mountain torrent. It has beeu decided, however, to construct a 
good road, which is to be taken in hand at once. There used to 
. , be a tolerable kaclia road to Haugn and 

The Hangu-Thal road. Tha , Xh;s was taken in hand by the 
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D. P. W. during the Afghan war. After the evacuation of Kurara 
the works on this road were stopped aa it was no longer wanted. 
It is now in a worse state than if it had been left untouched, and 
though improved in places in others it is almost impassable even for 
ekkas. 1 believe, however, that something is to be done to it soon. 

A fair road was constructed a few years ago connecting the Peshawar 
district with Kohat by the Akora Khattak 
Boad to Peshawar by Mir country. This road crosses the Cherat range 
Ka am at Mir Kalan by rather a high pass and thero 

is another steep ascent over the Nil&b Ghasha. It passes the Lukh 
Talao thanali, and joins the Khnshalgarh road a little west of Tilkan. 
A branch from this road leads by Nizampore to Khyrabad on the 
Indus. 

The road to Khyrabad is a good deal used by traders, who convey 
salt from the Malgin Mines on camels and bul- 
The Khyrabad Boad. locks. It is not practicable for carts. The Mir 
Kalan road though in good repair is baraly used nt all, as the ascent 
is very try ing for camels. Traders wishing to avoid the detour by Khy¬ 
rabad go by the Khanna Khel route, a rough track which is shorter than 
the Mir Kalan road, aud crosses a comparatively low part of the Oherat 
range a little to the east of Mir Kalan. 

There are one or two other passes across this range between Khanna 
Khel and Khyrabad : of those the Grang road 
Other routes across the - g p rac ti C able for oxen, but not for camels, while 
C era range. tbe Parrara route is hardly practicable even for 

oxen. The roads to Banuu, Thai and Khushalgarh aud the branches 
to Mir Kalan and Khyrabad are all imperial. 

56. These are the only roads in the district. The villages are 
connected by tracks struggling over hills and 
Absence of village roads. down ravines and in the irrigated portion inter- 
Cross trucks and .foot-paths. by water cutg< I n the southern part of 

the district the paths wind up and down the sides of precipitous ravines, 
and but for tbe yielding nature of the sandstone rock, on which a horse 
rarely slips, it would be impossible to ride along them. The cross paths 
in the northern part of the district, where the hills are of limestone, are 
not so steep, but more dangerous owing to the hard slippery character 
of the rock. The sandstone rocks, iu tbe soutli wear into foot-paths 
very easily, but in spite of this the tracks from village to village, 
especially in parts of the Lawagliar hills, are in places so difficult 
that even people of the country occasionally break their necks going 
over them. 


GEOLOGY. 

Geological characteristics 57. Having given a general geographical 
of the dhtrict. account of the district, I shall now give a brief 

sketch of its geological characteristics. 
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The northern and southern halves of the district differ altogether 
in character. To the north the hills are all of 
or Jo'/ l'lardTiiiiestone. 01 ' 1 ^ Hjneatone and crop up abruptly out of the allu¬ 
vial valleys by which the different ranges are 
divided from one another. The rocks of which they are composed are 
generally very hard. These hills rise np at a sharp incline, but are not 
as a rule actually precipitous except at the very crest, which ofteu ter¬ 
minates on one side in a line of perpendicular cliffs. The material of 
which these hills are composed is too compact to be acted on readily 
by rain. On the top of Mir Kluveli it is curious to mark how the rocks 
have resisted the weather, the rain having worn away holes and hollows 
through the body of the rock leaving the general mass intact. The 
northern slope of a range of hills is locally 
Sweri and Pitdo. known as Sweri or the shady side. The south¬ 

ern or sunny slope is known as Pitao. Country folk generally think 
ouly of their own little valley aud if asked the name of a hill, the in¬ 
variable answer is Sweri or Pitao. In the same way the local stream is 
always the toi or algad (ravine) par excellence. 

58. Iu the southern half of tho district nummulitic limestones 

and hard rocks of the gypsum series continue 
Hill ratifies m south of t[) f orm f) le back-boue of the higher ranges, 
ltone . near the top ot which they crop np more or 

less. The bulk of the strata, however, consist 
of sandatono and earthy conglomerates, under which the limestone 
disappears. North of the Tori valley the hills are nearly all limestone, 
to the south they are nearly all sandstone.* 

The special feature in the geology of the district are the enormous 
beds of rock salt that are found through all 
Salt deposits. the central portion. The extent of these beds 

under ground is quite unknown. To the north tiie first exposures are 
in the range near Lnchi. From this to the Bahadar Kite),—Krar range, 
all the hills contain salt more or less. The largest exposures are in the 
latter range, uear Buhadar Kliel where there is a bed of solid salt 
certainly more than a thousand feet thick and possibly a good deal more. 
There is no salt in the Lawaghar hills and there are no known miues 
in theWaziri ceuntry to the west. 

59. Mr. Wynue, of tiie Geologicnl Survey of India, who examined 
the salt ranges of the district in 1873-74, came 
to the conclusion that the Koliat series was not 
a continuation of the Cis-Indus salt range. Tho 
two systems appear to belong to entirely differ¬ 
ent geological ages. The salt differs altogether 

iu color. The Koliat salt is of a bluish grey color and is locally known as 
black salt, while the Cis-lndus salt is semi-transparent and of a reddish 
color. The Koliat salt differs also in composition, being much more free 
from admixture with foreign salts. Mr. Wynne writes that nothing like 
the pink Cis-Indus salt is to be found in this district. There is however a 
disused mine at Naudrakka, where the salt exactly resembles in color 

* The acoount of the geology of the Salt ranges is almost entirely taken from 
Mr. Wynne’s Eeport. 


Geological difference! 
between the Eohut suit 
beds mid those of (he Cia 
Indus salt range. 
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Red wit only found 
Nondrakka. 


at 


and appearance the Cis-Indus salt. 


Tin's mine 

is very deep, and close to it to the west are 

quarries of (he usual black Balt.* Nandrakka 

is situated at the foot of Hukanni Qund, a hill which I have already 

mentioned as the poiut where the BnlmdarKhel Krar range come to an end 

and is joined by a cross range, which is a continuation of the Cis-Indns salt 

ranges. This would therefore be the very point where we might expect 

to find the two different descriptions of salt in close proximity. In the 

Cis-Indus salt range the salt series and the mimmulitio limestone 

appear intermixed with Bilurian, carboniferous 

Arraiigement of “^ ata i11 triassio, juriiBBie nnd cretaceous formations, 
the Balt producing ranges. ^ ^ ^ ^ i(| lea , t amplo the 

salt and gypsum lie buried below some five thick palceozoic nnd meso- 
zoic groups. In Kohat the arrangement is much simpler. Lowest of 
all lies the rock salt covered with beds of gypsum and red clay. These 
are probably eocene, over them lie nummulitio limestones and sand¬ 
stones also eocene, and above these again are tertiary sandstones and 
conglomerates, sometimes hard, but frequently consisting of mere rub¬ 
ble and detritus. Owing to their soft character 
Liability of these sand- these sandstones aro easily cut into by running 
water winch forms deep ravines. Where the 
strata are horizontal they take the form under the effects of denudation 
of abruptly scarped or tabular hills. The best instance of this forma¬ 
tion is to be found in the Zyarati range in Upper Chauntra. The same 
rocks at high angles form saw-edged ridges. 

60. One of the peculiarities of all the central nnd southern portion 
of the district is that its drainage lines preserve hardly any relation to 
the run of the hills. The Teri river crosses theMirandni range of hills. 

Its tributary from Ismail Khel crosses the 
Jntta hills. The streams that drain the western 
half of the Bahadar Khel-Narri valley break 
through the bills to the south. While the streams from upper Chauntra 
brenk through the same ranges in nil exactly opposite direction to join 
the Teri toi to the north. It appears that when these streams began to 
run, the present valleys must have been filled with tertiary sandstones 
and clay rocks ; the natural features of the country being very different 
from what they are now. It is probable that under the influence of 
denudation the existing plains, such as those of Chauntra, Sliakardarra 
and Nam will be gradually reduced to a network of ravines. Looking 
down on Narri or Sliakardarra from a height, the cultivated country 
looks as if regularly parcelled out into even strips by parallel ranges 
of hills, of which only the very tops emerge above the level of the plain. 
If the soil between these were washed away the country would look ex¬ 
actly like the raviny tracts by which these plains are surrounded. And 


Peculiarities in the drain¬ 
age lines of the distriot. 


* I mentioned this mine to Major noldieh {R. 15., of the Revenue Survey, who 
visited it and sent me specimens of the salt. The black and red salt are found in 
very close combination, lumps of blaok salt being streaked with veins of red salt and 
vice rertd. These foots may perhaps affect the theories us to the relutire positions of 
the red and blaeksalt in the goologicnl scale, 
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which must at one time have been themselves covered over with deep 
beds of sand and diluvium long since removed. The coloring of the rocks 
through the whole of the salt region is very vivid, and to some extent 
makes up for the general barrenness of the scenery. 

61. The general direction of the water-shed in the Kohat district 
is north-west to south-east. The streams from 

ehecUn^he district! the . ^fridi and Orakzai hills have their 

origin high up in mountain ranges which form 
the water-shed between the Kohat and Peshawar districts. Each hns its 
separate valley which comes to an end at the source of the stream. The 
last of these streams is the Shahukhel branch of the Kohat toi, which has 
its source in the Mamuzai hills. In the Kohat district itself the watershed 
crosses the centre of broad open valleys. In the Miranzai and Teri valleys 
the water-shed is far to the west, very little of the country draining into 
the Kuram. It then shifts suddenly to the very centre of the district and 
crossing obliquely the Narri and Ohauutra plateaus terminates in the 
Lawaghar hills. 


The greater part of the Chauntra drainage flows west into the 
Kuram the area draining north nud east to the Teri toi and the Indus, 
even including Shakardarra and northern Bhangi Khel being much less 
considerable. 

A goueral tendency may be noticed on the part, both of the moun- 
taiu ranges and of the rivers of the district 
to converge towards the east. The country 
drained by the Kohat and Teri Tois oxteuds 
fifty miles from Tira on the uortli to the Law- 
awhar hills on the south. Their feeders spread over this tract like a 
fan, but they all converge towards the Indus, the mouths of the two 
streams at their junction with that river being hardly ten miles apart. 


Tendency of the etremne 
and mountain ranges to 
converge towarda the eaat. 


the flora and fauna of the district. 

62. The Kohat district is oue of tho most northern in India, and 
the general level of the country is much 
Owing to its ait nation and above that of the plains of the Punjab. The 

diSdiffers from that‘of fl ° ra ther /. fore considerably from that 

the Punjab. of an ordinary Punjab district. 


The kikar is hardly to he found. The tamarisk (Khaggal) is 
seldom met with except in some of the lower ravines leading down to 
the Indus. The karita aud the pilu or jal grow sparingly in Nildb 
and some of the low lying tracts, but are never seen in the higher 
valleys. 

63. Kohat is pre-eminently the country of the olive and the 
mulberry. In the valleys the olive sometimes 
attains to the rauk of a small tree, and is 
found in clumps round shrines and grave¬ 
yards. On the hills, however, where it principally grows it is hardly 
more than a bu3h. The mouutaiu slopes aud sometimes the valleys 


The oommonest trees are 
the olive and mulberry. 
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ore often densely covered with it, mixed with Gurgulla and maimdni 
This is especially the case in Miranzai and 
Kachai. Towards Kohat the hills get barer 
and in the Kbattak country to the south are often quite bare. The 
Gurgulla is exceedingly common through .all 
the uorth of the district. In the general effect 
of its foliage it closely resembles the wild 
olive. It has a small fruit which ripens in the 
early Summer when it is eaten in large 
quantities by the natives. 

The maimdni is not so common as the Gurgulla, nor does it 


Other tree* and shrubs. 


Gurgulla (Reptonia Buxi- 
folia.) 


Maimaxi (Ssgerstia 
dretbianu) 


bran- 


grow quite so large 
dated. 

In places the hill 


It has a fruit like a crauberry also much appre- 


Bog myrtle or Binntha. 

In the spring 
Pomegranate, 

Rohirfi. 

mass of bloom. 

Wild fig. 


sides are thickly covered with hog myrtle or 
Sanatha. This plant is very abundant in the 
Lawaghar hills. 

the scarlet flowers of the pomegranate and the 
orange blossoms of the Rohfra often light up 
the jungles of the north-western valleys. The 
Rohfrti grows very abundantly in some grave¬ 
yards near Haugu, which in the season are a 
The wild fig (iudzar) is also common in the upper 
valleys. Allied to this, is a very similar look¬ 
ing plant called the kharinja, which grows to 
the size of a forest tree. The finest kharinja trees that I have seen 
are near Amir in the Khwarra. The fruit of the kharinja is some¬ 
times eaten, but is very tasteless. The wild olive as the hills get 
lower gives way to the phula or palosi (Acacia modesta) which in¬ 
creases in amount as the olive disappears, 
rbula or pa osi, gradually displacing it altogether. 

The Khwarra and Zira valleys are full of palosi, which there 
forms a dense jungle. In Miranzai and Kohat proper the waste lands, 
where not overgrown with olive jungle, are generally covered with the 

, dwarf palm or mazrai, which spreads over 
Dwarf palm or maxrm. wi(]e tfacU# 

In the unirrigated parts of the district trees are scarce, A few 
ber trees are generally fouud near the villages. 
In the irrigated tracts on the contrary trees 
are fairly abundant. The villages nre generally 
surrounded with groves of mulberry trees, 
which often extend along the water-courses. 
Some of these attain to a considerable girth. The shisham is also com¬ 
mon mixed with the palosi, which in cultivated lands grows into a good- 
sized tree. Large Banyan and pipal trees are often found near the 
sources of springs. Poplars and willows grow here and there along 
the water-courses and mill-runs. The walnut grows to a considerable 
size at Hangu and is to be found also at Kohat, but it is not indigen¬ 
ous to the country and seldom fruits well. The fruit though small in 
amount is good in quality. There are a few firs at Kohat planted by 


Trees in unirrigated parts. 


Trees 

tracts. 


in the irrigated 
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British officers, but these are dying out. There are no firs or pines in 
any of the hills of the district or of the adjacent border. The Chenar 
(plane tree) is to be found in places. There are some fine ones at 
Darsamaud. The Shiui is a big forest tree something like nn ash tree 
found uear Hangu and Kachai. The Pastawanai, the Spedar, aud the 
Amlok are all denizens of the upper valleys. There is a tree called the 
Kanuja, but locally known as Bar, which grows round the spring at the 
village of Bar near Kohat. This is quite distinct from the Bar or 
Banyan which also grows there. The fruit is always full of small 
musquitoes. 

Among smaller shrubs the Badza and the Marwandi are the 
commonest. The first is a plant with a white 
Lir "" 8 ' flower growing three or four feet high which is 

very common all over the district, and quite useless. The leaves of the 
Marwandi are often put into grain stacks. They keep off insects. 
The Kand-Zarrais a prickly bush, the stem of which is a good deal used 
for fan handles and such like articles. The Shamshad or box tree is 
found in Kachai. It is used for making writing boards. The Tagha 
is a large shrub with a small edible berry, the wood of which is a good 
deal used for making amulets (tawiz).* 

64. The common fruits of the district are grapes, melons, 
aluchas, limes and pomegranates, and to a less 
rui - reej. extent oranges, peaches and apples. The apri¬ 

cot grows well at Hangu, where au attempt is being made to intro¬ 
duce the cherry. Plantaius and mangoes are to be found at Kohat, 
but the climate is too cold for them. 

Among garden trees are the Bakhaiu, the Jiman, and many others 
which it is unnecessary to mention. 


WILD ANIMALS AND GAME-BIRDS. 

65. Wolves and leopards are common in the district, the former 
in the plaius, the latter in the mountainoust 
Wi bea«t«. tracts. Hyrenas are also found. Jackals aud 

foxes are fairly abundant everywhere. Wild pig are found in Miranzai 


* The following are the scientific names of eome of the trees and plants that X haye 
mentioned, as given by Dr, Deane and others 
Maira&ni-Sageretia brandrethiana, 

Mazrai-Charomrops humilis, 

Bhini-Xanthoxylon 8p, P 
Pastawanai-Growia oppositifolia, 

Marwandai-Viter nigundo 
Kanda-Zarra—Enonymus 8p. P 

Shamsh&d—Dodoncea Uarmanmasia, (Deane) 2. Buxub 8ompemreus (Powell, 
Eebd r un° r } T « coml ‘ UuduUta 

Gureura °* } Ee P tonla bulifoUa 

Tagha—Celtis Caucasioa, 

Amlok—Diospyros lotus, 

KUarinja—Ficus glamerata. 

t The number of wild animals, for killing which rewards have been given during the 
last three years, is us follows :— 

Panthers and Leopards ... ... ... ... So 

Wolves ... ... ... ... 94 
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nnd the Samari and Borakka valleys. Bears occasionally come down to 
Miranzai from the Samana range when the maize is ripe, and are now 
and then found in the Mir Kkweli hills. 


Owiug to the number of men possessing guns, deer are very scarce, 
p A few ravine deer only are to be found in the 

e ' ' wilder tracts. Urial are met with chiefly in 

the Khwarra and Sbakai’darra. The Mnrkhor has practically disap¬ 
peared. Hares used to be numerous and are still abundant in Upper 
Miranzai. The Biju or grave digger, a sort of small badger, which is 
the terror of good Mahomedaus, is met with here, as elsewhere iu the 
Punjab. 


66. As regards game-birds, the common grey partridge is to be 
Game b‘ d found everywhere, though diminishing in 

" L ‘ ‘ numbers owing to constant hawking and net¬ 

ting. Black partridge are getting scarce. They are still plentiful iu 
parts of Upper Miranzai nnd Kachai. Chakor and Sisi are common 
through the hills. A few snipe ore to he picked up near Dhodlia and oue 
or two other places where the water is held up by dams, in ravines with 
low-lying banks. An occasional wood-cock is driven down by the winter 
cold into the gardens of Kohat and Kachai Quail are plentiful iu their 
season. Obara and sandgrouse visit the district iu the cold weather. 
Duck are not numerous. The only good place for them is the Dhand 
lake near Shakardarra. Kulau (Grus ciuerea) pass through the district 
on their way south, but hardly ever stop in it. 

The common blue nigeou is common, and in Miranzai there is 
also the Praug or variegated pigeon, which comes from Tira. 

On the whole tho district is a bad one for sport. 


FISHES. 

67. In the Kurara and tne Kohat toi the principal fish is the 
Mahasir. In the toi it seldom reaches more than three or four pounds 
in weight. In the Kuram it grows larger. In the Indus the usual 
fish are to be found, but these are not caught to any large extent. The 
river is rapid aud there are none of those land locked lagoons, left by 
the retreating floods, so loved by the fishermen of the lower Iudus. 


REPTILES AND INSECTS. 

68. Snakes are not numerous. Scorpions and most of the rep¬ 
tiles and insects common to the Punjab are to be found here also. 
Locusts though not uncommon visitants are less destructive than iu the 
southern Punjab. 

FORESTS. 

69. There are large tracts of low jungle iu the Khwarra and 
Zira tappas and about Kachai, while the lulls and side valleys of 
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Miranzai are often covered with dense scrub. The tree growth, how¬ 
ever, is dwarfed and stunted, and there is nothing anywhere in the dis¬ 
trict worthy of the name of a forest. 


METALS AND MINERALS. 

70. There are large salt mines in the district, which will be des¬ 
cribed further on (paragraphs 308—320), and a very little gold is pro¬ 
cured by washing the sands of the Indus (see paragraph 359). A very little 
petroleum is found at Panoba and a little sulphur both at Panoba and 
near Gumbat. The alum and coal beds in the Ohichali pass belong 
rather to tho Bannu than to the Kohat district. 


QUARRIES. 

71. There is any amount of rock and stone in the district, for 
the most part varieties of limestone and sandstone. Some of these 
no doubt would be suitable for building purposes. Rough blocks of 
stone are extensively used by tho people for the construction of their 
cottages, but there are no quarries where stone is regularly cut and car¬ 
ried. 


72. 


Average rainfall with 
statement. 


RAINFALL. 

The accompanying statement show3 the rainfall for the last 
26 years. The returns are for the saddar sta¬ 
tion of Kohat, the only place in the district 
where rainfall returns are compiled. The aver¬ 
age rainfall is 18 09 inches. The heaviest fall was in 1877-78, tho year 
of the Jawaki disturbances, when it amounted to 34-9 iucjies. The 
lowest returns are 10 inches in 1859-60 and 8 - 6 in 1879-80. During 
the last twelve years the average fall has been 21‘5 inches. During tho 
time of Settlement operations (1874 to 1878) the rainfall was unusual¬ 
ly heavy, averaging 28-5 ; while during the last three years it has been 
ag low as 12'6. 


The months in which there is the heaviest average rainfall are July 
and August. Those in which it is lightest are October, November, 
and December. In the remaining mouths it varies comparatively 
little. 


As a rule the eastwind drives the rain clouds against the slopes 
. of the Sufed Koh. They collect in Tira 

raiu^omosT fr ° m W whence storms pass down into the Kohat 
valleys. Rain seldom crosses the hills from 
the Peshawar direction. It sometimes blows up from the east but 
more often comes down the valley of the toi from Tira. There is 
a common local saying j— 

Oh rain where do you dwell 7 
Reply —“In Tira.” 
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By what road do you pass ? 

Reply —“ By Sakra, i.e., Miranzai valley abovo Hangu.” 

Where do you actually rain ? 

Reply— 11 In Cliauntra (south Khattak couutry”). 

I am doubtful, however, whether the rainfall is as heavy in 
Chauntra as would warrant the pre-eminence assigned to it. 


73. The rainfall in this district is unusually capricious. This 

no doubt is partly owing to the numerous 
Hie raiiifiUI* 8 olisraot;6r 0 mountain ranges by which it is intersected, but 
even these hardly explain the freaks in which 
the clerk of the weather loves to indulge. Thera may bo a very 
rainy season at Kohat while the villages of Kharmatu and Billitang, 
six or eight miles off, or even Togh which is only four miles off, are 
suffering from drought. One year it will rain at Kohat hut not at 
Khushalgarh. The uext year it will pour at Khuslialgarh, while Kohat 
enjoys comparative immunity. The zemindars of Ilangu will be 
grumbling at getting too much rain; while the men of Upper 
Mirauzai will bo complaiuing that tbeir crops are withering. Owing 
to this character of the rainfall, it is difficult to form general 
estimates of the average yield for any particular harvest. 

74. The most favorable distribution of tho rainfall is as follows :— 

A heavy shower or two in November to allow 
Most favorable diatribu- 0 f t[ 10 w ], ea t and barley crops being sown on 

culturul purposes. Baram lands. Abundant winter rnnis ol tho 

steady, soaking description during January 
and February, then occasional showers till July. There is no regular 
rainy season in the district. Not unfrequently the rainfall in May 
aud Juue is as heavy as iu July or August. Heavy rains in the latter 
mouths are good for Barani tracts aud are valuable everywhere as en¬ 
suring an abundant supply of grass. In the irrigated tracts they do 
not much affect the yield, as the bulk of the Indian corn, which is the 
staple crop, is not sown till the end of August, and is more dependent 
consequently on the later rainfall. Occasional showers are wanted all 
through September up to about the 10th of October to ensure the crops 
ripening properly. 


The great advantage of heavy winter rains is that the snow col¬ 
lects in the mountains, aud as it melts gradually it ensures an abundant 
supply of water throughout the year in the springs and streams, thus 
making the irrigated lands independent of rain. Heavy rains iu 
the summer months do not make up for insufficient winter rains. 
They flood the streams for a few days, but their influence is not lasting. 
About May and June much rain is bad for the wheat harvest 
then being gathered in, but on the other hand it allows of extensive 
rice cultivation. Agriculturists are seldom altogether satisfied with 
the weather, but plenty of rain almost invariably means prosperity, and 
the fall of the country is so rapid that the heaviest floods pass off 
without any apprehension of danger from inundation. 


a 3 



Statememt showing the monthly Fall of Rain from the year 1856-57 to 1881-82. 
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PART II.—Historical. 


HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT PREVIOUS TO 
ANNEXATION. 

75. The early history of the district is limited to the vaguest 
traditions. It is said that in Buddhist times 

w.Ty'hUtor*of the'diatrict! ^ 0 Rft h as ,la f ed Adh . a . nd f ohnt sett .; ed lll ""S 
the northern border of the district, ltaja Ko- 

hat gave his name to the town of Kohat, and Raja Adh to the ruins of 
an old fort on the hill side north of Muliam- 
Buddlmt remains. madzai, a village four miles to the west of Ko- 

hat. The remains of this fort which is known 
ort o i am . as Adh-i-Samut consist of the ruins here and 
there of the old ramparts. These show that the plan of the fort was 
merely escarping with walls and bastions a spur of the hill projecting 
between two ravines. Like most of the forts of those days Adh-i-Samut 
is situated far below the crest of the range, and is easily commanded with 
the weapons of the present day from the adjacent hill-side. The ma¬ 
sonry of the ruins is inferior. None of those gigantic blocks are to he 
seen such as compose the walls of tho Buddhist forts of Bil and Til 
Kafirkot on the Indus in the Dera Ismail Khan district. No ruins of 
buildings are now to be found within the fortified enclosure. There 
is a small spring, the preseuee of which undoubtedly led to the selec¬ 
tion of the position. The other sights consist of an old banyan tree 
and a small stalactito grotto. The only other 
BudnViist rond near the remnau t of the Buddhist days is a road cut out 
0 ttt otu ' of the mountain side, near the Kohat Kotal, 

leading by a very even gradient towards the crest of the hill. 


76. 


The first historical mention of Kohat is to be found in the 
memoirs of the Emperor Babar. The district 
Mention of Kohat in Ba- was ^hen being taken possession of by tho 
bar’s memoirs. Bangashes and Khattaks who now hold it. 

Babar’s annals, however, throw little or no light on the extent of their 
occupation. 

He first mentions generally that Bangash was aTnramun entirely 
surrounded by hills inhabited by Afghan rob¬ 
bers, such as the Khagianf, the Khirilchf, the 
Buri and the Linder, who lying out of the way, 
did not willingly pay taxes. He then narrates 
that in the year A. D. 1505, when at Pesha¬ 
war, he was induced by Baki Cheghaniani to visit Kohat on the false 
hope of obtaining a rich booty. Babar had never before heard eveu 
the name of Kohat. He reached the town 
Back of Kolia , through the Kohat pass in two marches, and 

fell on it at luucheon time. After plundering it he sent foragiug 


The Bangash Turn mu n. 


Babar’s expedition in 1605. 
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parties as far as the Indus. Bullocks, buffaloes and grain were the only 
plunder. He released his Afghau prisoners. After two days he marched 
,, , , „ up the valley towards “ Baugnsh.” When 

aio o angu, i, e reached a narrow part of the valley, the hill- 

men of Kohat and that quarter crowded the hills on both flanks, raised 
the war shout and made a loud clamour. At last they foolishly occu¬ 
pied a detached hill. Now was Babar’s opportunity. He sent a force to 
cut them off from the hills. About a hundred and fifty were killed. 
Many prisoners were taken. These put grass in their mouths iu token 
of submission, being as much as to say “ I am your ox,” a custom which 
Babar first noticed here. Notwithstanding he had them beheaded at 
once. A minaret of their heads was erected at the next camping plaoe. 
The next day he reached Hangu. Here again he met with resistance. 
The Afghans held a fortified Saugar, which was Btormed by Babar’s troops, 
who cut off the heads of one or two hundred of them for another minaret. 
Babur gives us no further account of either Kohat or Hangu. In two 
marches from Hangu he reached Thai, and 
MaroU vid Thai to Bannu. thence marched for Butniu through the Waziri 
hills along the Kuram. His guides took him 
along the posfand-lar or sheep road, which was so had that most of the 
bullocks plundered during the previous expedition dropped down by 
the way. 

Babar uniformly speaks of the inhabitants of the country as 
Babar does not specify Afghans, making no mention of special tribes 
the clans occupying the by name. Like Kohat, Hangu appears to have 
district. been established as a town previous to the 

advent of the Baugashes. 

77. The history of the Kohat district 
from the time of Babar is little more than an 
account of the Baugasli and Khattak tribes. 

These clans appear to have taken possession of the district during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but before giving the history of 
this settlement I will briefly sketeii the connection of Kohat with 
the outside world up to the annexation of the Punjab iu 1849. 

From the time of the Emperor Akbar to 
the invasion of Nadir Shah the Kohat district 
formed a part of the Moghal Empire. 

In 1738 Nadir Shah invaded India. His main army ap¬ 
pears to hove forced its way through the 
Peshawar district. A portiou of his forces 
is said to have marched by the Kuram 
route through Bilan cl Khel to Bauuu, The Kohat district thus 
escaped invasion. After the sack of Delhi, the whole of the 
Traus-Indus tract was surrendered to Nadir Shah, His death in 1747 
followed by the establishment of the Durani Dynasty iu the 
person of Ahmad Shull. From that time 

till the conquest of Peshawar by the Sikhs, 
Kohat remained a portion of the Afghan 


Character of tho subse¬ 
quent history of Kohat. 


To the time 
(Shah. 


of Nadir 


Nadir Shah’s 
A. D. 1738. 


was 


Establishment of the 
Dura i Dynasty, A.D. 1747. 
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kingdom. Till the beginning of the presout century such Government 
as there might be was administered through the local Bangash and 
Kliattak chiefs. These 
revenue, but were more 
furnish levies, and many 
person in Hiudustau, the Punjab and Cashmere. 


(Government administered 
through the local khans. 


collected a little 
often called on to 
of them served in 


78. In the spring of 1809 Mr. Elphinstone passed through the 

Kohat district on his way to Peshawar to the 
A D. r 809 lphm3tone 9 vi8it ’ court of the King Shah Shuja. He marched 
from Kaia Bagh on the Indus through the 
Bhangi Khel country to Chashmai near Shakardarra and thence by 
Malgin and Shatli Khel to Kohat. 

It was February and the rain fell heavily, so that the march as far 
Account Of hi* march. a8 Malgin was not pleasant. Some of the 
HU remarks on the inkabi- baggage was plundered by robbers. Mr. 

Flphinatoiie speaks of the country as belong¬ 
ing to the Baraks, whom he stigmatises as a wild tribe living in a 
state of anarchy and independent of the Khan of Teri, He probably 
confounded the Sagris and Bhangi Khels with the Baraks; the real 
Baraks being more to the west. He was escorted by Musa Khan, one 
of the King’s officers. At Dodha lie was met by Umr Khan, the son 
of the Khan of Kohat (Azizulla; with seven or eight hundred match¬ 
lock men. The party went on to Peshawar through the Kohat pass. 
Mr. Elphinstonc mentions that the people of lower Bangash (Kohat) 
were very obedient to their Khan, and to the King; those of Upper 
Bungash less so.* 

79. After the fall of Shah Shuja in 1810 Kohat was brought 
History subsequent to the more directly under the control of the rulers 

Wi of Shah Siiuja, A. D. of Kabul and Peshawar, and like the rest of 
1810. Afghanistan was subjected to a constant 

change of masters. Koliat was first leased for Its. 33,000 to Mirza 
Girani, Munshi Bashi. He was succeeded by Sirdar Shakiir Khan, 
who in turn had to evacuate iu favour of Sbahzada Muhammad Sultan, 

brother of the King Mahmud Shah, This 
filmtizada Muhammad p r ; nce resided at Kohat for some years, 

' After the murder of Wazir Fatteh Kliau in 

1818, the whole of Afghanistan except Herat revolted from the 
Murder of Fatteh Khfin Abdalli D ? nas £\ The country was parcelled 
Wazir, and establishment of out among ratten ivlian s biotlieis. Host 
the Bumikziiis, A, D. 1818 . Muhammad Khan had Ghazni; Muhammad 
Azim Khan had Kabul; Snltdn Muhammad Khan, Saiad Muhammad 
and Pir Muhammad had Peshawar. Samad Khan obtained Kohat 
and Hangu. Samad Kliau was on good terms 
Kohat fulls to 8umad Dost Muhammad Khan, who afterwards 

obtained posession of Kabul, and thus excited 

* Sec Elphinstone’s account of the Kingdom of Kabul. 

Vol. I. p. 49—55. 

Vol. II. D. 48—51. 
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the jealousy of his other brothers at Kandahar and Pesh iwnr. Samad 
K-hau's sous were expelled from Koliat by a force under Pir Muham- 


Onsted by Pir M uhammad 
Khan. 

Mr. Masson’s travels. 


mad iu 1827. Mr. Masson, who visited these 
parts in that year, passed through Hangu just 
as Sadu Kltati, the son of Samad Khan, wa 3 
retiring thence to Kabul.* 


Sikh invasion 
wur. 


of Pesha- 


80. Ranjit Singh first marched to Peshawar in 1819. In 1832 
Azim Khan was defeated by Ranjit Singh with 
great slaughter near Naushera after which the 
Peshawar Sirdars became tributary to the Sikh 
Government, who sent an army each year to collect the revenue and 
ravage the country. 

In 1834, on the flight of the Sirdars, Harri Singh the Sikh 
General gained possession of Peshawar, and a 
Sikh Governor Autar Sing Sindanwala was 
now sent to Kohat. A Sikh outpost was at 


Autar Singh 
A.D. 1834. 


at Kohat. 


* Mr. Masson wm a traveller, who passed through these parts alone, and 
generally on foot almost, like a faquir. IIo eamo from Biumu, and made his way through 
the Wnziri country passing near the hill of Kafitkot. lie mistook the curiously shaped 
rooks far the ruins of a gigantic fortress, with regard to which he was told numerous lies. 
Ho seems to hare reached Upper Miranzai. Ha then travelled vii Muhammad Khoja to 
Hangu, He then describes Hangu and the country thence to Kohat muoh ns a traveller 
would do now, Sadu Khan was regularly established at Hangu and had a small flower 
garden. He was well-bred nud amiable and was a devout Musalmiin. While at Hangu 
intelligence was received of the approach of a hostile force from Peshawar, Sadu Khan 
immediately collected the revenue due to him and proceeded to Kohat, where his elder 
brother. Muhnmtnad Usman Khan, resided. The brothers in consultation concluding that 
it was impossible to repel the invasion returned to Hungu, and taking all their property 
with them retired by the Knram valloy to Kabul. 

Between Harigu and Kohat, Massmi was kindly received by the villagers. He was 
etopped on the road by Pir Muhammad Khan’s troops. Pir Muhammad Khdn was at 
first sulky, but afterwards treated him kindly. Masson put the number of houses at 
Hangu ut, about 300, at Kohat at about 500. There are now 273 houses iu 
tlte first and 1,616 houses and 469 shops in the latter. He mentions that Samad Kh an 
resided at Kabul leaving tiie Government of Kohat to his sons. The revenue of Kohat 
was said to be Rs. 80 000, that of Hangu Its. 20,000. This would be Durnni money. 
He mentions that there was a difficulty in collecting the revenue. Even in Muhammad 
Kluija force had to be used. Pir Muhammad Khan’s uttuck on Kohat was part of a 
preconcerted scheme for advancing against Dost Muhammad Khan from both Peshawar 
and Kandahar. Tlte attack was unexpected, and Sadu Khan spoke of the whole business 
as u most flagitious one. 

Pir Muhammad Khdn having placed Abdul Wahnb Khan as Governor of Hangu 
returned to Kohat. He now treated Miibsoii with much civility. Pir Muhammad Khdn was 
recalled to Pesfcdwar to meet an expected attack from the notorious Saiad Ahmed Shah. 
He gave Masson a seat on his elephant and took him with him to Peshawar. Through 
the pass and as far ns Ma'anni they were in dread of attack from the hill-men. The 
Peshawar sirdars had so much to do witli Kohat that I may fairly note tlte substance of 
Masson's remaiks about them. Yur Muhammad Khan was the eldest and nominally the 
chief, and had the larger proportion of revenue, hut Pir Muhammad, the youngest, was 
perhaps the most powerful, from the greater number of troops that he retained, besides 
being considered of an aotivo and daring spirit. Sultan Muhammad Khan was not supposed 
to want capacity, but was milder and move amiable than his brothers ; but his excessive 
fondness for finery exposed him to ridicule, and Ihe pleasures of the harem seemed to 
occupy more of his attention than public affairs. Saiad Muhammad Khan was much 
inferior in intellect to the others and looked upon as a cypher in all matters of consulta¬ 
tion and Government. Soon after these events Yar Muhammad Khan was killed in battle 
against Saiad Ahmed near Zc, dah (A, 11. 1828.) Masson’s account is dear and wonderfully 
free from mistakes. (Fide Masson's Journeys in Afghanistan, &o.,pp.l00—123.) 
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tlie same time established at Teri. On the arrival of the Sikhs at. 
Kohat Sirdar Pir Muhammad made his way to Kabul by the Peiwar 
Kotal. 

Iu 1836, however, Ranjit Singh became reconciled to Sultan 
Kohat granted in jagir Muhammad, and restored to him in service 
to Suitin Muhammad Khin, jngir Hastnaggar and half Doaba with Kohat, 
A.D. 1836. Teri an ,i Hangu, the annual revenues of which 

were Rs. 1,50,000. The Sikhs now abandoned Kobat, and their 
garrison at Teri was at the same time massacred by the Khattak chief 
ltasul Khtin. Harri Singh was killed in 1837 iu a battle near Jamrud. 
Tej Singh administered the Peshawar Government for a short time in 
his place until relieved by General Avitabile, who retained charge for 
five years from 1838 to 1842 and was again followed by Tej Singh, who 
governed for four years. 

In 1846 Tej Singh was succeeded by Slier Singh who was accom- 
_ panied by Colonel George Lawrence as assis- 

of Peshawar™" 7 <,Ternors taut to the newly appointed British Resident 
at Lahore. All this time Sultan Muhammad 
remained jagirdar and ruler of Kohat. 

81. In 1848 the second Sikh war broke out. The troops at Pesha¬ 
war did not mutiny till October 1848. Colo¬ 
nel G. Lawrence, knowing that the road to 
Attok was closed, then took refuge at Kohat, 
where he was hospitably received by Khwaju 
Muhammad, sou of Sirdar Sultan Muhammad. 
The Sirdar himself had remained at Peshawar in order to receive over 
charge of that Proviuce in accordance with a treacherous agreement 
that he had made with Chattar Singh, the Sikh General. Previous to 
Colonel Lawrence’s departure Suitau Muhammad had sworn solemnly to 
provide for his safety and that of his furnily and of the officers 
with him. The party, however, soon found that though well-treated 
they were really prisoners. In the beginning 
of November Lawrence was sent hack to Pesha¬ 
war ami delivered over to Chattar Singh. 

On the termination of the war, Lawrence, who had been previously 
released by the Sikhs, was re-appoiuted to Peshawar, Lieutenant Pollock 
being appointed Assistant Commissioner at 
Kohat, which with the rest of the Punjab had 
been formally annexed to the British domi¬ 
nions on 29th March 1849. 


Second Sikh War, A.D. 
1848. 

Colonel G, Luwronoe re¬ 
tires to Kolwt. 


His surrender by Sultfiu 
Muhammad. 


Annexation of the 
trict, A. D. 1849. 


dis- 


82. I must now give some account of 
the tribes mentioned by me iu paragraph 77 as 
occupying the district. 

The Bangashes are not veal Pathans. They claim a problem¬ 
atical descent from Khalid-ihu-Wnlid-ibu- 
of the B<w;;nsh JVIoghira, a Shekli of the Arab tribe of Koreshi, 
whose descendants are said to have settled 


History of the tribes oc¬ 
cupying the district. 


83. 

Origin 

tribe. 
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in Persia whence they were driven at the commencement of the 
]3th century by the tyranny of the Moghal Emperor Jenghis 
Khan. They passed via Sindh into Hindustan, and their chief Ismail 
was appointed Governor of Multan. His oppression gained him the 
title of Bnugasli, or learer up of roots, and his descendants have been 
known ns Bangashes ever since. He and bis people excited the enmity 
of the neighbouring tribes, who drove them off. They retired to the 
Suliman mountains and eventually settled in Gardez. 

Ismail is said to have ruled in Gardez for 30 years. After his 
_ ,. , death his sons moved down into the Kuram 

' r valley. 'I tie statements as to the names ot 

hia sons and grandsons vary. Some say that lie had four sons, Gora, 
Gara, Samil, amt Bni. Otliers say that Bai was a descendant of Gara. 
Miran and Jainshed were also sons of Gara. The only facts to be 
deduced from these mythical genealogies seem to be that the Bangashes 
were originally divided into two main sections, 
Gara and Samil. 


Existing subdivisions. 


The Gara comprised the Baizais and Miranzais, who now occupy 
. the tanpas of those names. Tlie descendants 

The BoizaiaandMimuzaia. r r i 1 • \ j l , i 

ot Jamshea are included under the general 

head of Miranzais. 

Tlie Samilzais are not divided into any well marked sub-sections. 

. They also have given their name to a tappa, 

" 1,1 ! which is mainly occupied by their descendants. 

84. The whole tribe at first settled iu the Kuram valley. This 
immigration is supposed to have taken place 
subsequent to tlie invasion of Timoiir (A.D 1 
1338); iu the beginning of the 15th century 
they gradually moved down into Miratizai and eventually ousted 

the Ornkznis from the country about Kohat. 
They appear to have done this in alliance 
witli the Khattaks, who were simultaneously 
invading the Kohat district from the south. The Orakzais previous¬ 
ly held as far as Reysi on the Indus. The Khattaks took the eastern 
Division of tlie country country, lleysi, I’attiaia and Zira ; the Ban- 
between them unit the gushes took tlie valley of Kohat. This occupa- 
Khatiaks. tion ],nd been probably completed prior to 

the time of Babar’s invasion (A.D. 1505.)* 

The decisive engagement which made the Bangashes masters 
of tlie Kohat valley is said to have been 
fought near Muhomadzai. Local traditions 
describe the battle as having lasted day and 
night for three days, till at last a youth in white appeared on the 
scene shouting “ Dai Dai Dai, Sam da Bangasho ; Gliar da Orakzo/ 1 


Settlement of Bangueh 
tribt> in Kuram. 


They oust tlie Orakzais 
from Kohat. 


Decisive defeat 
Orakzais. 


of the 


# From the history of Khoahul Khun it appears that tlie Orakzais were certainly 
ousted before tlie time of Mullik Akorai, ft contemporary of the Emperor Akbar 
(1556*1565), who led tlio KhuLtaks beyond the Khwarra to their present Settlements in 
the Peshawar district. 
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—winch, being translated, means "It is, it is, it is, the plain 
of the Baiigashes; the hill of the Orakzais." This legend is 
supposed by the Baugashes to satisfactorily dispose of any claims 
, . .... of tli© Orakzais to proprietary rights iu 

the Koliat or Miratizai valleys. According 
to another tradition the Kohat valley before the Bntigash in¬ 
vasion was occupied not by Orakzais, but by the tribes of the 
Gabris, Satis and Maujaris, who are not now to be traced. Whoever 
the original inhabitants may have been they now entirely dis¬ 
appeared. They were either exterminated or more probably they 
were incorporated with the Bangash settlers, at first as hamsayas 
fill in process of time they become indistinguishable from the real 
Baugashes. 


Settlement of 
unis ut Koliat. 


tho Uni- 


85 . The original settlements of the Baugashes were in the 
ICiiram valley. Mirauzais, Samilzais, and 
Baizais were all located there. The Baizais 
whose summer quarters were at Ziran in 
Kuram used to move during the winter to the Koliat plain, much 
as the Waziris and Ghalzais now do. After a time they quarrelled 
with the inhabitants of the country. Being unable to cope with them 
alone, they got tho men of Upper Miratizai and Hangn to join them, 
and with their assistance conquered the country, which has been 
since known as Baizai. In dividing the tract the Iiangu and Mirau- 
zai confederates got allotments which their descendants still hold. 


86 . 


Supplanted iu Kurum by 
Turie. 


Tlieir remaining 
ments iu Kuram. 


As the Baugashes took possession of these lower valleys 
the lands abandoned by them in Kuram were 
taken possession of by a new tribe, the Tnris 
who gradually obtained the mastery over 
the Baugashes that remained, and are now 
the dominant tribe there. The Baugashes 
still possess the following tracts in the Kuram 


settle- 


valley :— 

Baghzai occupied by Jamshedis. 


Shalozam 

Makhazai I . , 
Hajikhel > occupied 

Ziran I 


by Samilzais. 


87. There seems at some remote period to have been a bitter 
The Gnr end Sumil fee- feud between the two great branches of the 
tioiiB. Their supposed ori- Baugashes, the Gar and the Samil, and all the 
g,n ‘ _ neighbouring tribes joined either one faction 

or the other. The distinction still remains long after the origin of 
the quarrel has been forgotten. ,: " 

Gar and Samil tribe,. ,™ e the Waziris, the Zai- 

™ushts, and most of the Orakzais, and 
Khaibar Afridis are Samil. 
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The Turn, the Adam Khel Afridis and some of the Orakzai and 
Khaibar Afridi tribes are Gar. 

Tfie factious are not of much political importance uow-a-days, 
having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between Shiahs 
and Suuis. 

In our own territory, though one village may be pointed out as 
Gar and another as Samil, the old faction 
Effect of these factions at feeling has almost disappeared except when 
kept alive by some further cause or enmity. 
As regards the relations of our people with transborder tribes as a 
rule where both are Gar or both Samil they are friendly. Where they 
belong to different sides, they are hostile. The Gar villages of Upper 
Miranzai bate the Waziris and the Zaimushts, who are Samil. The 
Khattaks and Waziris are both Samil and are on good terms with one 
another. In the wars between the Suuis and Shiahs which go 
on in Tira, a Samil tribe on one side will sometimes interpose in 
favour of a Samil tribe on the other, on account of the old connec¬ 
tion ; and so with the Gars. Thus in 1874 when a great confe¬ 
deracy of the Suni tribes had collected together to crush the Shiahs, 
the Ismailzais who are Samil got oft’ the liar Mahomed Khels, ami 
the Ali Khels, who are Gar got off the Mani Khels, so that the expedi¬ 
tion came to nothing. 

88. Ur. Bellew in his “ Races of Afghanistan” explains the 
I) r . Bellew’a hypothesis existence of these factions in the following 
ns to th e origin of these wav. He writes:—“The factions evidently 
factious. came into existuuee on the conversion of the 

people en bloc to Islam, when all became a common brotherhood in 
the faith, and called themselves Musulmans, though they yet main¬ 
tained a distinction expressive of their original religious separation 
—a sign that their conversion was effected by force. And thus the 
peoples of the two rival religions at that time flourishing side by 
side in this region—namely the Buddhist and the Magiau—ranged 
themselves naturally under the respective standards or factions of 
their original religious ; the Budhist Sarnan or Sramau giving the 
name to the oue, and the Magiau Gabr, Gour, or Gar to the other.” 

The theory is ingenious, but the simple explanation given by the 
people themselves seems to me more probable, viz., that the factions 
took their origin in a quarrel betweeu the Gar and Samil sections 
of the Bangash tribe, in which the neighbouring clans took sides. 
The Baugashes did not euter the district till the 14th or 15th cen¬ 
tury, long subsequent to their conversion to Mahomedanisra. It is 
hardly likely that they should have been affected by religious dis¬ 
tinctions, which had come to an end centuries before they came 
iuto existence as a separate tribe. 

Detailed information as to the Gar and Samil factions will be 
found in Appendix V. 
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Division of tlio Bangasli- 
e» into those of Minimal 
and Kohat. 

Government of til* tribe. 
Its chiefs, 


89. The Bangasli tribe seem from the 
time of their first settlement to have been 
divided into the Upper Bangashes of Mirau- 
zai or Haugu—and the Lower Bangashes 
of Kohat. The Samilzai tappa was some¬ 
times attached to Hangu, sometimes to Kohat. 
Probably when they arrived they had no recognised chiefs, manag¬ 
ing their affairs on the democratic system peculiar to these Pathau 
clans. "When, however, they settled in a comparatively rich and open 
country, easily accessible to the armies of the Moghal Emperors, the 
latter would naturally have found it advisable to recoguise certain 
leading men as chiefs, and to employ them in the collection of revenue 
and the furnishing of levies. 

90. The Khan of Hangu has a succession of sanitaria given to 
Bunnada of the Hangu his ancestors dating as far back as 1632 (from 

chiefs date back to Shah the Emperor Shah Jahan). The earliest of these 
Jelian, A. D. 1632. gives him the farm of Kachai and Marai. An¬ 

other from the Emperor Aurangzebe, dated A.D. 1700, gives him the 
lease of both upper and lower Miranzaion a net reveuue of Rs. 12,000. 

91. 


The succession to the chiefship in the Kohat family has been 
of the Kohat more broken and probably the older sannada 
1745 have been lost and mislaid. The earliest forth¬ 
coming dates from A. D. 1745 and was given 
by Mahomed Shah to Izzut Khan, the ancestor of the present chiefs. 


Sannads 
chiefs data from A. D, 
only. 


92, 


The rule of the Khans of Kohat and Hangu must have 
been of the most intermittent character. The 
boundaries of their jurisdictions were perpe¬ 
tually varyiug and they were constantly eugaged in internecine disputes. 
Upper Mirauzai seems to have been all along almost independent. 
Sometimes a powerful chief with the support of the king became 
Governor of the whole country from the Indus 
to the Kuram. For instance Giiolam Maho¬ 
med of Hangu in the time of Nadir Sliiih is 
said to have ruled over Buizai and as far as Mutauui iu the Peshawar 
district. Zabbardast Khan, Izzat Kliel of Kohat, in the time ofTimOur 
Shah held the whole country as far as Biland 
Khel, the Hangu family being temporarily 
expelled. 

When the Duraui monarchy broke up, its dominons were divided 
Detailed history of the among the numerous brothers of Fatteh Kh&u 
B»"g‘*sh eliirfo given in aud from that time members of the Burakzai 
Appendices I & II. family constantly resided both at Koliat and 

Hangu overshadowing the local chiefs. These sometimes held a public 
position as lessees of portions of the country. At other times they 
sank into obscurity or fled for refuge into the neighbouring hills. 

The detailed history of these Khdus and lessees is very confused 
aud of no iuterest to the general reader, though an acquaintance with 


Position of the chiefs. 


Gliolnin Mahomed Khun 
of Hangu, 


Zabbardast Khan of Ko 
hat. 
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it is very necessary for officers connected with the district. I have 
therefore transferred it to Appendices I & II. 

The Bangashes now form the bulk of the population of the Kohat 
and Hangu tahsils. 


98. Associated with the Bangashes are large numbers of Niazis 


The Ninzi tribe. 


who are now hardly to be distinguished from 
them. 


The Niazis are by origin Pawindahs, the general name for the 
migratory tribes who carry on the trade be- 
ieir origin. tween Afghanistan and the Punjab through 

the Gumal pass in the Dera Ismail Khan district. A remnant of 
this tribe to the number of about 400 men are still engaged in the 
Pawindah trade. 


These Niazis are a Lodi tribe; their first settlements were in 
the Tank tahsil. They spread thence about the end of the 15th cen¬ 
tury into the Bannu district. Being driven out by the Marwats they 
moved on into Isa Khel and Miauwali, where they are now the domi¬ 
nant class. According to Mr. Thorburn they settled in Isa Khel about 
A.D. 1 BOO and in Miauwali about A.I). 1750. 

Little is known of the settlement of the Niazis in the Kohat 
district. It must have taken place a century 
Their settlement in the or two before their settlement in Isa Khel. Ac- 

Koliat district. .. , , , . .... . 

cording to local tradition they arrived here 
in the time of Daulat Kh&n son of Bai Ivhan. This would make their 
settlement contemporaneous with that of the Baizai Bangashes which 
seems to have taken place previous to the time of Babar’s invasion 
(A.D. 1505). I believe, however, that they must have arrived before 
the settlement of Baizai. 


They probably first established themselves along the lower course 
of the Kohat toi, about Kamal Khel, and spread along one of its main 
feeders up the Sumari valley to where it debouches on Miratizai near 
Togh. Togh, Barabbas Khel and Kotkiiu Mir- 
tlm^ocoin 0 * 1 ° 0Unt ^ w!u °k anzai, the two villages of Samari, Gadda Khel 
iej occupy. au( ] a uumber of villages lower down on the 

Kohat toi, as well as the large village of Togh, east of Kohat, are 
now occupied by Niazis. In the Bangash pedigree tables, showing 
the allotment of shares in the land to the different sections, the 
Niazis are shown among the original sharers, but I expect that most 
of their lauds were acquired independently of the Bangashes. The 
Niazi villages form a long strip interposing between the Khattaks 
and the Bangashes from Togh, in Miratizai to Manda Kite!, a distance 
of more than thirty miles. Except iu Upper Miratizai the Khattaks 
and Bangashes hardly ever come directly in contact. 

The Baizai Togh is acknowledged to have been founded by set¬ 
tlers from the Miratizai Togh when the Kohat lands were partitioned 
among the Baizais. This alone proves that the Niazi settlement 
must have beeu of very old date. 
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The Bangashes including the Niazis occupy the Ilangu tahsfl 
and the Baizai and Samilzai tappas round Koliat. The Khattaks hold 
all the rest of the district. 

94. The first settlement of the Khattaks was at Shwal, a valley 

in the Waziri country lying to the west of 
tn OH K iu of tlia KUattuk p annUj near the Pir Ghal peak. They migrated 
‘ thence eastwards to the British district of 

Baunu and settled with the Afghan tribes of Houai and Mangal, who 
then held it. These tribes were driven out by the Shituks, a clan 
allied to the Khattaks, also from Shwal, probably during the fourteenth 
century.* 

The Shitnks gradually drove bnck the weak Khattak communities 
previously settled along the left bank of the Kurnm. The Khattaks 
thus pressed from behind gradually spread over the southern portion 
of the Kohat district. They first took possession of the Chauntra 
Bahadar Khel and Teri valleys. In paragraph 
l'lieir settlement m Koliot. J have ( } esci ib ed how, jointly with the 

Bangashes, they drove out the tribes previously occupying the north¬ 
eastern part of the district, and obtained the Gumbat, Pattiala and 
Zira tappas as their share. 

95. Malik Akorai, or Ako, the first of a long line of Khattak 

chiefs, who flourished in the sixteenth century, 

• Akn “ nd * liB doings vvas a niftn of Karbogha, a village north-west of 
m t ie iwnria. Teri. The Khattaks seem to have been firmly 

established there in his time and to have carried on a predatory war 
with the neighbouring Bangashes of Darsamnud. Malik Ako quarrelled 
with his relatives at Karbogha and removed to the Khwarra. The Kar¬ 
bogha men were subsequently induced to emigrate. They tried to 
settle in Sbakardarrn, but the A wans of Ka’a Bagh were too strong 
for them, and after n good deal of fighting the Khattaks moved off 
and eventually settled with Malik Ako at Suniala in the Khwarra. 
The Karbogha Khattaks were first class robbers, and from tbeir 
strongholds in the Gherat range, they ravaged the country far and wide. 
'I he Malik had a special dislike on religious grounds to Hindu jogis. 
He used to kill them and keep their earrings which eventually filled two 
large earthen jars. He successfully resisted the forces of the Emperor 
Akbar under Shah Beg Khan, Governor of 

comes to term* with p e8 |iawar. When the Emperor himself hap- 
tlie Emperor Akbar. pened OIl one 0 f l lis campaigns to be at 

Nilfib, A. D, 1581, lie sent for Malik Ako and nrrauged with him 
that the Khattaks were to enjoy a transit duty on all cattle passing 
along the Peshawar-Attock road in consideration for which they 
were to he responsible for its safety. Malik Ako also obtained a 
grant from the emperor of the country south of the Kabul river 

•Major Plowileu in Ilia notes on the Tiuik-i-Murasaii gives the date of the Shitak 
invasion »s Circiter A. D. 1300. Mr. Thorium in the Settlement Report of Bauuu pun 
it at 500 years from the present time, Circiter 1375. 
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from Khyrabad to Naushera. He subsequently founded the village 
of Akora on this road and established a serai there. Akora became 
thenceforth the capital of the tribe. 


96. The Sagris, a branch of the Bolak Khattaks, who had accom- 
panied Malik Ako to the Khwarra, soon 
i« ogn a a s. afterwards moved down to Shakardarra and 

Nandraka. They drove out the Awans, and took possession of the 
country nearly as far as Kala Bagh. They afterwards crossed the 
Indus and drove the Awans out of Molt had and the surrounding 
tract. The Shakardarra and Mokhad tappas are still held by the 
Sagris. They have always had a chief, but the family holding 
the chiefship has been more tlian once changed. Au account of the 
Sagri Khattaks will be found in Appendix IV. 

The present chief Gholam Mohamed Khan lives at Mokhad and 
is a jagirdar of both the Pindi and the Kohat districts. 

The Bhangi Khel Khattaks were a section of the Sagris. They 
, broke off from the latter and acquired an ad- 

ie aiigi le s. joining tract now included in the Bauuu 

district. 


97. The Sagris seem to have been altogether independent of the 
family of Malik Ako who established them. 
Kimttak/ th8 Akor# selves at Akora and were the acknowledged 
chiefs of all the other Khattaks, from the 
Kabul river to the neighbourhood of Bauuu. 

Malik Ako’s successors appear to have held their chiefship under 
the confirmation of the Delhi emperors, and usually met a violent 
death at the hands of their relatives. The celebrated Khoshal Khau 
was their most noted chieftain. Ilis great grandson Saduila Khan, 
being on bad terms with his father Afzal Khan (the historian) estab¬ 
lished himself on the site of the present town 
of Tcri which has ever since been the head¬ 
quarters of the western Khattaks. Saduila 
himself afterwards succeeded to the chiefship of the whole tribe, but 
from this time forward the western Khattaks were separately govern¬ 
ed by a chief of their own residing at Teri. 


Establishment of an un 
der-ohief at Teri. 


At first the Teri chief was merely the Nail) of the Akora Chief. 
Eventually the Teri chiefship became settled iu the family of Shahbaz 
Khan, the younger son of Saduila Khan, from whom the present chief, 
Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan, is descended. The elder branch, 
the descendants of Saadat Khan, resided at Akora. They interfered 
a good deal in Teri matters aud exercised a sort of over-chiefship till 
they were overwhelmed by the Sikh invasion. The Teri chiefship 
was but little affected by the Sikh conquest, 
Cidefihip liP ° f 1,16 Akora but the Akora chiefship as a whole was entirely 
,ie broken up. All the leading members of the 

family were at feud with one another and murder was more rife than 
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ever. Two or three petty chiefs survived from tlie wreck and were 
fonud at annexation in possession of small jagirs, bestowed on them 
by tbe Sikh Government. These will be mentioned further on. They 
divided between them the whole of the Akora Khattak portion of the 
Kolmt talisil. 

During the second Sikh war Khwnja Mohamed Khdn, the chief 
m ; of Teri, took the side of the British Govern- 

The grunt-, of the lari * > . . 

country to Kiivraja Malio- ment. At annexation he was continued jn the 

med Ktiin. management of the whole Teri tahsil which 

was confirmed to him in perpetuity at a fixed assessment equal to 
about a third of the revenue of the tract. 

Further information regarding him will be found iti paragraph 231 

Detailed hi.tory of Teri (Leading Families of the District). The history 
chiefs given in Appendix of the Teri chiefs is confused and uninteresting 
III, to the general reader. It will be found in 

detail in Appendix III, together with some notes on the subdivisions of 
the Khattak clan. 


HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT DURING BRITISH RULE. 

98, On the formal annexation of the Punjab on 29th March 1849 
Kohat was included in the Peshawar district. 

Oftlreri who held chnre« Colonel G. Lawrence was the first Deputy 
of tlie district in the jours Commissioner of Peshawar and held the appoint- 
f0ll0W ‘ ne merit till his transfer to Ilajputana in July 1850 
when he was succeeded by Major Lumsden. 
Lieutenant Pollock who had come up from the Derajat was stationed as 
Assistant Commissioner at Kohat, till May 1851, when Kohat was 
formed into a separate district and placed under Captain Coke of the 
1st Punjab Infantry. Captain Coke was succeeded in October 1855 
by Captain Henderson of the 3rd Punjab Infantry who held the district 
with one interruption till his death in 1861. Both Captain Coke and 
Captain Henderson continued while Deputy Commissioners to hold 
command of their regiments ns before, though in nil military matters 
they were eutirly subordinate to the officer who might be commanding 
the station of Kohat. 


Shalizadi Jamhur, a native gentleman of Peshdwar, had accompanied 

o, . ,,, , , . George Lawrence when he returned to Kohat 

SUahzfWd Jamliur, ^ ^ afWarda ,, elped to garr j 8£m the 

fort of Attock under Lieutenant Herbert till its surrender to the 


Sikhs. After this he had joined Lieutenant Taylof at Lalcki in the 
Bannu district. He was sent to Kohat as Extra Assistant in November 


1849, and he held this appointment till Ids death in 1868. He occu¬ 
pied a very influential position in the district, in which he has been 
succeeded by his son the present Sbabzad& Sultdn Jan, 
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99. The state of things immediately after annexation was as 
follows :— 

Slate of the district at Pollock was supported at Kohat by a force 

annexation. of levies mostly Multdufs from the Derajat. 

Bahadur Slier Khan was the leading man among the Bangashes 
of Kohat, ami Ghulam Haidar Khan, on the departure of the Barakzais, 
had regained his position as Chief of Hangu. Upper Mirauzai was prac¬ 
tically in a state of independence, the villages for many years past 
having paid no revenue whatever to the Barakzais. Khwaja Mahom- 
mad Khan was the Chief of the Teri Kbattaks, but had very little pow¬ 
er over a large portion of the tract: Chauntra, including Bahadur Khel 
and Lawnghar, was nearly independent of his authority, and the upper 
portion of the Darra towards Dalian was almost as free as the adjoin¬ 
ing villages of Upper Miranzni. 

The Akora Khattak country was divided between the jagirdars 
Jafir Khan and Afzal Khan. Al'zal Khan’s jagir was generally in a 
state of anarchy. Shakardarra formed a part of the jagir of Ghulam 
Mustapha Khan, tho Sagri Chief of Mokiiad. Ghulam Mustapha was 
then an old man, and his son Ghulatn Mahomad Khan, tho present 
Chief, really managed the country. 


Construction of roads. 


Sir Charles Napier's ex 
pedition through the pass. 


100. The attention of the District Officers was first drawn to the 
construction of roads to connect Kohat with 
Peshawar, ltawal Pindi and Bannu. The first 
brought us at once into collision with the hill tribes. 

At annexation the Government had agreed to continue to tho Afri- 
„ . . , dis of the Kohat pass, the allowances that they 

had drawn uuder native rule. In tire cold 
weather of 1849-50 Colonel Lawrence commenced to make a good 
road through the pass, but in 1850 the Bazotis showed their disappro¬ 
bation by cutting up a working party of Sappers. On this there was 
a military expedition from Peshawar under Sir Colin Campbell. The 
Commauder-iu-Cliief Sir Charles Napier himself 
accompanied the column which marched through 
the pass destroying the villages on the way and 
reached Kohat on 12th February. The 1st Punjab Infantry uuder 
Captain Coke and some other troops were now left at Kohat, while the 
remainder of the force marched back through the pass to Peshawar, not 
without some opposition on the part of the Afridis. 

No practical benefit resulted from this expedition and the pass 
remained close as before till the following 
° f pa8S November (1850) when fresh arrangements 
were made and it was reopened, Rahrnat* Khan 
Orakzai being associated in the management. The attempt to make a 
good road was at the same time abandoned. The pass now remained 
open for nearly three years. Eventually a quarrel sprang up between 

* 7 ... ■ " — - - ---“ * 

* Thia Ltahmat Khan was father of the present Chief Usman Khan who resides some¬ 
times in Peshawar and sometimes in lira. Ho has not much influence in the hills. 
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Rahmat Khan and the Afridis. In October 1853 the latter seized 
Ralimat Khan’s post ou the Kotal, and the pass was then closed. 
Aftor this Captain Coko made an attempt to hold the Kotal with Bangash 
levies. These however fled precipitately ou the first attack by the 
Afridis, Captain Coke being himself slightly wounded on the occasion. 

The Daulatzai tribes (viz., the Bazotis, Feroz Khels and Utmfiii 
Khels) the Sipaiahs and the southern Jowalds were now associated with 
the Baugashes in the defence of the Kotal and were given allowances, 
Ralimat Kh&n Orakzai being at the Barne time got rid of. Our position 
at the northern end of the pass was also strengthened by the construc¬ 
tion of Fort Mackeson. The Afridis now came to terms; the pass wns 
reopened at the end of ]853 and with one trivial interval remained 
open till 1865. 

Bahadur Sher Khdn, the Bangash Chief, engaged at annexation as 
lessee for several villages near Kohat. In the 
Bahadur Sher Khan Ban- beginning of 1851 he was in difficulties with 
the paL!* CeCi ' n C Brg6 ° £ his revenue and fled into the Sipaiuh hills. He 

was soon recalled however by Captain Coke 
and placed in charge of our relations with the pass Afridis, a position 
that he occupied till his death in 1880. 

101. The road by Khoshalgnrh to Itawal Pindi gave comparatively 
„ , , . , , little trouble. Occasional robberies were com- 

oa uaiagar . mitted by the neighbouring Jawakis, who evon 
ventured now and then to plunder boats ou the Indus. Our relations 
~ with the Jnwaki* were very uncertain in tlioir 

character. Sometimes when the lvohat pass 
was closed, a postal line would be established vid Bori, at other times 
we were threatening them with punitive expeditions. In 1853 the con- 
Eaid on Bori duct ^ ie ® l>r * J ftWa kis was exceptiouahly bad, 

aud at the end of that year a force was marched 
into the Bori valley. Some villages were burned, and in the beginning 
of 1854 Captain Coke was able to report their complete submission. 
The southern Jawakis had before this been associated in the arrange¬ 
ments for defending the Kotal. 

RoadtoBannu. 102 The main route from Kohat to 

New route by Bakadar Bannu before annexation passed by Narri 
and Karrak through the Klnini Gall ravine. 

As early as 1850 a scheme was taken in hand for opening out a 
more direct route via Babadar Khel and the Surdagh pass. A 
military road to Bahadar Khel was absolutely necessary to enable 
us to control the great salt mines at that place, which were jeopar¬ 
dised by the rebellious character of the neighbouring Khattaks as 
well as by attacks from the Waziris of the adjoining border. 

A good deal of excitement had been caused in the ncighbour- 
.. , , . .. hood of these mines and among the salt 

traders generally by a very heavy increase 
in the salt duty introduced in January 1850. 

a 4 
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Tu February 1850 the Bahadur Klird and adjoining Khattaks 

Troubles at Bahadar Khel. took advantage of the troubles in the Kol.at 
pass, to show signs of insubordination. On 
this Lieutenant Pollock marched with a small force * through their 
country to Latammar which lie reached unopposed on 2nd March 
1850. This was enough to quiet the country, and in April the salt 
duty was reduced to the present low rates. 

In October 1850, the men of Bahadar Khel and Drish Khel 
attacked a party of Multani levies who were protecting a working 
party employed on the new Bannu road near Totakki. They drove 
them off and took possession of the Bahadar Khel mines ; but the 
insurrection was quelled on the arrival of a small force under Captain 
Coke and Lieutenant Pollock who reached Bahndar Khel on 10th 
October. Arrangements were now made for constructing a fort at 
Bahadar Khel, 


Hitherto the Waziris and Khattaks had been in league ; but in 
November 1851 the Waziris attacked the village of Bahadar Khel 
nud were roughly handled by the villagers and by a company of the 
4th Punjab Infantry. This broke up the alliance ; but to the present 
day the Khattaks of this border are generally ou intimate terms with 
the neighbouring Waziris. 

The last and the most serious of these disturbances occurred 
in the summer of 1852. There were rumours that our troops 
had met with serious reverses in Rauizni. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner Captain Coke was himself absent in Rauizai with his 
regiment. The Khattaks of Bahadur Khel, Karrak, and Lawti- 
gliar who had been annoyed at the establishment of military posts 
at Nani and Latammar took advantage of our supposed difficulties 
to vise iu open insurrection. They again seized the salt miues, while 
the men of Lawnghar threatened the garrison of Narri. Captain 
Coke on receipt of the news at once marched back with the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, four companies of the 3rd Punjab Infantry and two squa¬ 
drons of the 1st Punjab Cavalry. He reached Kohat ou 3rd June 
and the next day made a forced march of 60 miles vid Narri to 
Bahadar Khel. The villagers having refused to give in, and having 
retired to the adjoining hills, Captain Coke dismantled their village. 
These prompt proceedings led to the submission of the men of Siir- 
dagh and Latammar within a week. Most of the Bahadar Khel 
malcontents had given in by the end of August, but the Lawaghar 
men, protected by the remoteness and the difficult character of their 
country, did not submit till the following cold weather. The village of 
Bahadar Khel was removed to a site commanded by the new fort. 


Completion of the new 
Hamm roail and of the 
Bahadur Khel fort. 

Pacification of the coun¬ 
try. 


After this the new road to Bannu was 
completed without further disturbance, and 
by 1853 a good fort had been constructed at 
Bahadar Khel. This part of the country 
henceforward remained perfectly quiet till 


the Barak rising of 1880. 


* 350 Irregulars, a company of the 1st Punjab Infantry and 2 guns. 
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Troops at Narri. 


103. Narri was at first garrisoned by the 5th Puujab Infantry 
under Captain Vaughan, but the change of 
route rendered it a post of but little impor¬ 
tance, and when the fort of Bahadar Khel was built the troops at 
Nam were withdrawn, except a small detachment that was retained 
there for many years afterwards. 

104. About this time the old crum¬ 
bling Durani fort at Kohat was enlarged and 
reconstructed on a plan of Colonel Napier’s. 

It remains for me to sketch the history of Miranzai aud the 
Akora Khattak ilaqa. 


Reconstruction 
fort at Kohat, 


of the 


105. As regards 

Lower Miranzni. 
was at that time quite 
Upper 


Annexation of 
Miranzai in 1851. 


Lower Miranzai, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the 
Chief, was continued in charge after annexa¬ 
tion ns tahsildar. Our boundary to the west 
uusettled. For two years no revenue was 
taken from Upper Miranzai, and Sird&r 
Azim Khan, Governor of Kuram, seeing that 
the British Government were taking no steps 
to annex it, made arrangements in 1851 for in eluding itwithin bis 
own province. The Upper Miranzai villagers objected strongly to 
passing again under Kabul rule, and petitioned the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to be annexed to the Kohat district, to which they asserted 
they had always hitherto been attached. 

In accordance with their wishes the Upper Miranzai villages 
were solemnly annexed by proclamation 
in August 1851. Sirdar Azim Khan in spite 
of this continued bis arrangements for taking 
possession of the tract, and detachments of Kabul Cavalry had ad¬ 
vanced as far as Torawari. The VVazivis and Zaimushts were at the 
same time given khillats and instigated to continue their predatory 
attacks on the Bangaslies of the valley. Coke accordingly addressed a 
remonstrance to the Sirdar, which he forwarded by bis right hand man 
Mir Mubarak Shall, and meanwhile prepared to defend Miranzai by force. 

106. 


Opposition 
Azim Kliau. 


of Sirdar 


First Miranzai Expedition 
A. D, 1851. 


The Wazirls had already assembled at Bilaud Khel to attack 
Daisamand, when Coke in September 1851 
with a small military force and some Khattak 
levies, under their Chief Khwaja Mahumed 
Khan, set out on what is known as the first Miranzai expedition. 

After all there was no fighting beyond a little firing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Thai aud Bilaud Khel, and the force returned to Kohat 
on 12th November. Coke took advantage of this opportunity to 
settle the reveuue arrangements of Miranzai. 

The ouly object of the Upper Miranzai villages had been to 
escape from the clutches of the Kabul 
Upper Miranzai conti- Government, They had no intention of nay- 

ing revenue, or becoming British subjeots 
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in anything but name. Coke was exceedingly anxious to bridle the 
nuruly inhabitants of these parts by the construction of a fort like 
that at Bahadar Kiiel, but his attention was too much takeu up with 
matters elsewhere for him to iuterfere with any effect iu Miranzai. 

At the end of 1854 Upper Miranzai was in a state of anarchy. 
The villages had paid no revenue since their nominal annexation ; 
they resisted our civil officials, and fought with and plundered ono 
another. 

At the same time no sooner were they attacked by Turfs and 
Wazirfs from outside, than they screamed out loudly for aid, urging 
absurd reasons for their past misconduct. In addition to this the 
valley was an asylum for all the murderers and robbers of Koliat and 
the neighbouring districts, who raided from it in security on the adjoin¬ 
ing portions of the Hangu and Teri ilaqss. 


107. One or two attempts had been made in this interval to bring 

the Wazfrfs and Tuns to order. In December 
of*1852, KhCl Ex l ieJltl0n 1852 an expedition was sent up the Gomatti 
pass from the Banuu side against the Umarzai 
Wazfrfs, who were to some extent assisted by the Kabul Kiiols, aud 
caravans bad from time to time been seized in reprisal, 

108. At last, in the beginning of 1855, it was determined to 

despatch a military force against Upper Mi- 
tio^A 1 l) M l855 Zai Expedl " rauzai. General Chamberlain commanded and 
Captain Coke accompanied the expedition. 
The troops first marched to Togh, when all the Upper Miranzai 
villages gave iu their submission. 

The force marched thence t rid Nariab to Darsamand. At this 
latter place Afridis, Zaiinushts aud other hill men to the number of 
about 4,000 collected to oppose it, occupying the surrounding hills. On 
29th April the enemy was attacked and routed. They fled with such 
precipitation that very few were killed. The force then marched into 
the cultivated country of the Wazfrfs along the Kurara below Thai, 
on which the Kabul Khels submitted without fighting. This, which is 
known as the second Miranzai expedition, lasted from 4<th April to 21st 
May 1855. 


Murder of Ghulam Haidar 
Rh&n of Hangu, 


109. On 7th June 1855, Ghulara Haidar, who was Khan of 
Hangu aud also tahsildar, was murdered by a 
relative, Manawar. The murderer forthwith 
escaped iuto the Orakzai hills. Ghulam 
Haidar Khan left some young sous, and a brother Mozaffar Khan, the 
present Chief. Captain Coke, however, at once appointed Mir Mobarak 
Shah to the vacaut tahsildarship. The Hangu family were the heads 
of the ueighbouriug Samil clans of the Orakzais, with whom in old 
days they had habitually takeu refuge, when in difficulties with the 
Governors of Koliat. It is not extraordinary therefore that these 
claus, especially the Iiabia Khels, Shekhans and Mishtis now began to 
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raid on our villages. Accordingly General, Chamberlain, accompanied 
as before by Captain Coke, led a force to HaDgu. On 31st August the 
troops attacked the Rabia Khel strongholds in 
near mt*' the Samana mountains while a raiding party 

of Khwaja Mahomed Khans Kha ttaks de¬ 
stroyed their villages in the Khankai valley behind. After this the 
Orakzais submitted. The force returned to Kohat on 7th October. 
The Commissioner, Colonel Edwardes, having insisted on Mozaffar Khan 
being appointed tahsildav of Hangn iu the place of his murdered 
Captain Coke’s resigns- ‘"'Other, Captain Coke, who objected to the 
tion. He is succeeded by removal of his own nominee, Mir Mobaralt 
Captain Henderson. Shall, resigned the Deputy Commissionersliip. 

He retained the command of his regiment and continued to take a part 
in the subsequent expeditions. This was iu October 1855. Captain 
Henderson who commanded tlie 3rd Punjab Infantry now became 
Deputy Commissioner, retaining at the same time his regimental 
appointment. 

110. In spite of the expedition in 1855, Upper Mirnnzai continued 
m . to give trouble. The Turfs had been raiding 

eXpudlt!on as before : Darsamand had withheld its 
reveuue : the Zaimushts were rebellious. This 
led to the third Miranzai expedition. General Chamberlain, accompa¬ 
nied by Captain Henderson with 4,500 men and 14 guns, started on 21st 
October 1856, and marched up the valley ns far as Naviab, The Zai- 
muslits of Torawavi continuing to be contumacious, their village was 
attacked and the greater part of it burned. The Zaimushts were fined. 
Darsamand had already given in and paid up the revenue due. The 
, , . , „ force now marched up the Kuram vallev, nearly 

nri n»r,;.k.. u,o Ti.-io as far as the rewar Kotal. The Tuns were 

fined Rs. 8,000. 


and punishes the Turin. 


TheMiamai section of the Kabul Kliels liaving murdered some 
And the Wazlris. grass-cuts, the troops now turned agninst this 

latter tribe. After some fighting in the hills 
beyond Biland Khel they submitted. The force returned to Gandiour 
on 21st December, aud after the settlement of some further difficulties 
with the Zaimushts was broken up. 

The local officers at this time were very desirous that the Bangash 
Government refuses to village of Biland Khel and the Trans-Kuram 
allow the annexation of lands of Thai should be included iu British 
Biland Khel. territory. 

In Bpite of their representations the Government decided 
by orders dated 14th September 1858, that the river Kuram 
was to be the British boundary iu this direction. This decision 
_ , . . ,, appears to have led to fresh difficulties with 

wS the Wazlris. 111 1859 they raided on the 

Trans-Kuram lands of the village of Thai, 
aud their border was generally in an unsettled state. Eventually 
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the murder of Captain Meecliara on the Bamiu road near Latammal 
, . led to another expedition against the Kabul 

ob»m. r 6r ° C,ipt,,in ® 6 ' Khels, A force under General Chamberlain 
consisting of 3,900 men and 13 guns accom¬ 
panied by Captain Henderson crossed the Kuram at Thai on 
20th December 1859 and marched to Maidani; 
**-&?** Expedltl0n the Waziris lost some 50 men and much 
cattle. The force broke up on 7th January 
1860. The Kabul Khel country was mapped, but the murderers 
escaped ; except the ringleader Mohabbat, who not long afterwards was 
given up by the Ahmndzais and hanged. 


The Akora tappas. Nilab. 
Disturbed state of Zira 
and Khivarra. 


111. As regards the north-eastern corner of the district, the 
Nilab tappa was fairly well managed by Jafir 
Khan. Afzal Khan, however, who was jagirdar 
of the Zita and Kliwarra valleys, had allowed 
his country to fall into a state of utter anarchy. 
Zira had been nearly depopulated by Jawald inroads. The Kliwarra 
Khattaks were stronger, and were more or less in league with the 
neighbouring Hasan Khels. The whole jagir was an asylum for the 
outlaws of the Pindi district who robbed aud plundered at their plea¬ 
sure, but were safe from pursuit as soou as they had crossed the Indus. 
The village of Shekh Allahd&d in especial had an unenviable notoriety, 
as being crowded with murderers and other criminals, who had been 
attracted to it as much by the advantages of its situation for purposes 
of plunder as by its sanctity. 


112. On 29th September 1853 Coke having quietly slipped down 
Afzal Khfa deprived of the Khoshalgarh road, made an unsuccessful 
the management of his attempt to surprise Shekh Allahdad. Most of 
jagir, A. D. 1854. the men that he had hoped to seize had fled 

hefore his arrival. The state of the country being intolerable, Afzal 
Khan was sent off to the Peshawar district and deprived of the man¬ 
agement of his jagir which in the beginning of 1854 was attached to 
the Kohat district. When Coke camped at Sliadipur in November 
1854, he found almost every village in the Zira valley in ruins. Owing 
to the exertions of Mfr Mobarak Shah, this state of things was soon 
rectified; the fugitive inhabitants were recalled; police stations were 
established, and in this aud the following year a road was opened out 
by the Mir Kalau pass to Peshawar. Zira aud Kliwarra are still a wild 
aud thinly peopled country, where a good deal of cattle-stealing goes on. 


113. The Shakardarra jagir was perfectly peaceful from the first, 
the Khan and leading Maliks being generally 
a ar arra. engaged in fighting with one another in our 

courts as to the right of the former to resume the insms enjoyed by 
the latter, a contest which has kept them occupied down to the present 
day. 
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114 


The mutiny year. 
Military i'oree of 
district. 

Detachment of troops for 
service elsewhere. 


The mutiny year was a comparatively peaceful one iu Koliat. 

On the breaking out of the mutiny the dis¬ 
trict was garrisoned by the following force:— 
Infantry, 3 regiments ... 2,700 

Cavalry, 1 ditto ... 580 

Artillery ... ... 186 


the 


3,466 


On 14th May one regiment of infantry moved on Attock, Its 
detachments were recalled from Narri and Bahadar Khel, being replaced 
by Khattaks. On 16th May most of the mounted police were sent to 
Peshawar, and were followed by 600 foot police and village levies, 
most of whom, however, were in a few days sent back. Other 
military detachments were withdrawn to join Nicholson's force. The 
2nd Punjab Cavalry marched to Peshawar on the 31st May. Ou 
29th May throe companies of the 58th Native Infantry arrived at Koliat. 
The 6th Punjab Infantry was largely a Hindustani regiment, and 
the arrival of the 58th made the Hindustani element for the time 
unpleasantly strong. The 58th men were quietly disarmed on 8th 
July. The 3rd and 6th Punjab Infantry were eventually so reduced 
by the transfer of detachments to form the nucleus of new regiments, 
that by the end of August they could hardly muster 400 men between 
them. To supply the place of regular troops, local levies were raised 
to the number of 100 horse and 300 foot. K inraj a Mahomed Khan 
with a portion of these held the posts ou the Banuu road. 


"When Coke (then at Bannu) was ordered down country, Mir 
Mobarak Shah (5th June) started off to join 
him with 80 horse, which were attached 
to the 1st Punjab Infantry during the cam¬ 
paign. Mir Mobarak Shah was himself killed in fight soou after. 
These are the only levies that left the district for Hindustan. 


Very few levies supplied 
for service in Hindustan. 


As a rule, the people did not object to serve at Peshawar and 
volunteered readily for service at home, but shirked going south-east. 


Levies sent to Peshawar. B The following levies were despatched to 
reshawar 



Horse. 

Foot. 

16th May, Bahadur Sher Khan Baugash 

50 

80 

19th May, Khattak villagers 

50 

83 

Ditto, Hangu ditto 

42 

198 

27th May, Koliat ditto 


174 

30th ditto, Police and Jail Guard ... 


42 

31st ditto, Jafir Kliau’s levies 

i’i 

82 

26th June, Shakardarra ditto 

1 

44 

Total 

154 

703 
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Bahadur Slier Khan remained at Peshawar for many 
months, and rendered good service, for which he was afterwards 
handsomely rewarded. 


The border tribes during this time kept unusually quiet, though 

State of border tribes. ?. S ood deal of “ xie *y was fe ! t ' v !‘ h regard to 
them. A.t one time the Samil tribes on the 

Hangu border assumed a hostile attitude, and one unsuccessful raid 
was attempted by the Utmau Khels. With the fall of Delhi all appre¬ 
hension ceased. 


115. Major Henderson died at Kohat on 21st August 1861. He 

was succeeded by Captain Shortt and Captain 
A D D. a i86°i f . Ma]0rHenderf!on ’ Munro, who held the district till 1866. Du¬ 
ring this period there is little to record till 
the closing of the Kohat pass in 1865. 

The Kohat pass had been closed for a few days in September 1859 
by Captain Munro, and again for a few days 
fro S mmuly h to? 8 ° 75 a A. P D. a iQ . September 1860, by Captain Henderson 
owing to petty disagreements with the Airidis. 
It was again closed owing to internal dissensions among the tribes in 
the beginning of 1865, and remained closed for a year and a half. At 
last the various disputes were finally settled, and the pass was reopened on 
the 6th November 1866. The Hasan Khels however continued to be 
contumacious, and it was not till they had been blockaded, and prepara¬ 
tions had been made for an expedition against them, that they were 
brought to terms in the beginning of 1867. Meanwhile in April 
1866 Lieutenant Cavngnari had succeeded to the charge of the district 
which he held with a few breaks till 1877. 

Towards the end of 1867 the Bazotis also became troublesome. 

In March 1868 they came down iu force to 
Bazoti troubles, l 67— 9. ^ (0 raou t b 0 f the Oblan pass where they were 

attacked by a force uuder Colonel Jones. The attempt was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and Captain Ruxton, commanding the 3rd Punjab Infantry, was 
on this occasion killed while trying to storm the enemy’s positiou. 

On 25th February 1869 Cotouel Keyes led a retaliatory expedition 
into the Bazoti country. A sudden raid was made on the village of Gara 
which was destroyed. The troops were unable to reach Danakhula as 
had been originally intended. Our forces retired with trifling loss, the 
enemy hanging on their rear. On 4th April the Bazotis and other 
Daulatzais tendered their submission aud agreed to pay a flue of 
Ra. 1,200. 

116. In this same year the Kabul Kliel and Tazi Khel Wazirfs 
Demonstrations against attacked Thai, and carried off seven or eight 

the Kabul Khel Waziiis in hundred head of cattle. This was in revenge 
1869 and 1874. Murder of f or 0 Turi attack on them in 1866 supposed to 
Captain Stamforth. huve beeu ilistigated by the Thai men. 
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Colonel Keyes in April 1809 with a force of about 1,000 men made 
a demonstration against them, and on his arrival at Thai the Kabul 
Khels came to terms surrendering the stolen property with a fine of 
Rs. 2,000. 

On 15th April 1870 Captain Stainforth was murdered in the 
pass. Some fines were inflicted and one of the murderers was 
hanged. 


117. In April 1874 the Deputy Commissioner took a small 
military force up to Thai by way of a demonstration against the 
Wazms against whom there was a long list of offences. A satisfactory 
settlement was arrived at, and fines aggregating Its. 12,000 were rea¬ 
lized without the use of force. Iu this year there was a great coali¬ 
tion of the Samil tribeB against the Saiads of 
Tfra. The Saiads were overpowered and had 
to take refuge iu British territory, but owing to disagreements among 
their adversaries they were able in a few mouths to regain possession 
of their villages and lands. 


Disturbances in Tira. 


Commencement of 
Settlement in 1871. 


the 


In December 1874 the permanent Settle¬ 
ment of the district was commenced under 
the superintendence of Major Hastings. 


Kohat 
1876—1877. 


118. In 1875 our relations with the pass Afrfdis were again 
disturbed, owing to the proposals for the con¬ 
i’ 1 ™ troubles, gtructiou of a good road through the pass. These 
proposals had been first mooted by Captain 
Cavagnnri in 1873. He bad been assured by Bahadur Sber Khan, 
who had now mauaged the pass Afrfdis for nearly 25 years, that there 
would be no difficulty in persuading the pass men to agree to the 
project, and eventually iu July 1875 the Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned the proposal on this understanding. By October, however, it was 
clear that the Afrfdis as a body would not willingly consent to the new 
road. They grew more and more excited and contumacious. On 27th 
December 1875 the pass was closed, aud on 7th February 1876 the Pass 
Afrfdis were formally blockaded. 


This had but little effect. On 16th February they burned the 
towers on the Kotal, and the Jawakf and Daulatzai garrisons were 
expelled, probably with their own secret consent to the arrangement. 
Some crops belonging to Akhorwals in the Peshawar valley were 
cut under the protection of our troops, but otherwise no active 
measures were taken against the malcontents. Both the Jawakfs 
and the Hasau Khels were inclined to be troublesome, and constant 
raids were occurring all along the Adam Khel border. In July the 
Jawalus agreed to pay up the fine against them, but the Hassau Khels 
continued to be recalcitrant, aud on 30th August 1876 they were in¬ 
cluded in the blockade. 
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During the winter a Hasan Khel outlaw named Naim Shah was 
the terror of the Peshawar border and had the audacity to attack the 
thauna and plunder the bazaar at Naushera. 


The blockade being quite ineffective the alternative lay between 
n ,,, carrying out the road project by force, which 

pass Afridis. mS 6 Wl 9 have necessitated a general campaign 

against the Adam Khel, or coming to terms 
with the pass Afridis on the basis of a postponement of the project. 


The latter course was selected. The Hasan Kliels were gained 
over to the side of Government and after a good deal of discussion 
it was arranged that the Government was to have the right of making 
a good road down the steep slope on the north side of the Kotal, and 
that the repair of the remainder of the road through the valley should 
he left to the Afridis. They also surrendered some plundered property 
and paid a fine of Rs. 3,000. Their former allowances were now re¬ 
stored to the pass men with an addition for the Kotal road, and the 
pass was reopened on "24th March 1877, Bahadur Slier Khan being 
made a Nawub for his services. 

The J&wakf disturbances commenced soon after, and these were 
followed by the Afghan war, and with the exception of the portion 
passing over the Kotal, the road through the pass has never been 
touched. 


Jawakt 

1877-78. 


119. The misbehaviour of the Jawakfs during the pass blockade, 
more especially in the matter of the Kotal 
disturbances, t ovvergj j la( j <] rawn ou them the displeasure of 

Their ori in the local authorities, and the forfeiture of their 

! ‘ allowances (Ils. 2,000 a year) had been mooted 

at the time of the final Settlement with the pass Afridis. The forfeiture 
had uot been formally announced, but the Jawakfs were in an uneasy 
state, which in July 1877 resulted in an outbreak. Among other 
offences they carried off a large uuraber of Commissariat mules and 
cut up a party of sepoys going on leave. They were at once blockad¬ 
ed, but the length of their border, and its propinquity to the Khushal- 
garh road made the blockade more troublesome to the blockading side 
thau to the Jawalus. 


On 30th August there was a small military expedition, columns 
being suddenly marched into the Jawakf couu- 

Expedition into Jawaki t from various directions. There was no 
territory, August 1877. , , 

serious opposition; the troops, however, re¬ 

tired the same day, and the demonstration had but little effect. A 
military occupation of the Jawaki territory was at last decided on. 
lu the beginning of November 1877 a force under General Keyes 
Occupation of the coun- entered the Torkf valley from the south, while 

try and their final subuiis- General Ross marched into the Bori valley 

* ion ' from the Peshawar side. Gradually the whole 
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country was explored, aud the Jawalds being expelled from their most 
secluded recesses had to take refuge with the adjoining tribes. They 
were eventually allowed to submit on easy conditions, their former 
share iu the pass allowances being resumed. The troops were finally 
withdrawn from Jowaki land iu March 1878. 

120. Hardly was the Jawaki affair over when the Afghan war 
The Afghan war. Dis- commenced. The main road to Kuram runs 
turbed state of the Mir- for nearly a hundred miles through the Koliat 
anzai border. district, the resources of which were much 

strained by the requirements of the troops marching through. Iu 
November 1878 General Roberts’ force which bad been collecting at 
Thai crossed the Kuram en route for the Peiw4r Kotal. The war, 
and more especially the Khost expedition, excited the fanaticism of 
the border tribes above Iiaugu aud our owu villagers in Upper Miran- 
zai were probably to some extent affected by the contagion. Iu 
consequence of this it was difficult to guard the line of road. Serais 
were burned, coolies and travellers were murdered, and occasioual 
raids were committod both by Zaimushts, Orukzais aud Wazins. 

The attacks of these last, however, were rather directed against 
the Thai convoy route from Baunu and the road up the Kuram 
valley than against the Kohat district itself. The cup of the Zai¬ 
mushts and of the western Ornkzais being at last full, an expedition was 
directed against them iu the end of 1879. On 8th December, General 
Tytler, accompanied by the Deputy Com- 
The Zaimusht Espoil- niissiouer,Major Plowdeu, entered the Zaimusht 

couutry from the side of the Kuram with a 
force of about 3,000 men. After a victorious march, during which 
he stormed their principal strongholds, he returned to Miranzai by 
the Sangroba valley, reaching Thai on December 23rd. His return 
bad beeu hurried by the bad news that Sir Frederick Roberts’ force 
had beeu shut up in the Sherpur cantonments. Still the results of 
the expedition had beeu considerable. The Zaimushts had beeu 
crushed, and paid up at once a fine of Rs. 21,000. The Alisherzais, 
fearing that their turn would come next, had also paid up a heavy 
Sue. The Mamuzais were ready to pay up, but there was some bitch, 
and finding that no further military measures agaiust them were iu 
contemplation, they afterwards refused. Some other tribes also 
escaped the punishment that they deserved. 


121. Iu March 1880 the convoy route from Bannu to Thai was 
finally closed owing to the constaut attacks by 
nWtota their® Siry ™? ers > consisting principally of Dauris, Khost- 
andtheir submission, Oc- wals, aud men belonging to the remoter Waztri 
tober 1880. tribes. The continued misbehaviour of the 


Wazirfs in the neighbourhood of Bilaud Khel 
and along the Manduri road at last called imperatively for punishment. 
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Oa 27th October 1880 General Gordon led a small force about 800 
strong against the Kabul Khel and Malik Shahi Wnzfrfs. He sur¬ 
prised them on the Churkannai plateau, and seized a large quantity of 
cattle. On this, they immediately submitted and paid up a fine of 
Rs. 18,200. The whole business was over in a day, and the force re¬ 
turned to Thai on the 28th. 

122 . During the war there was a great demand for men both 

as guards and labourers on the line of road up 
The Barak disturbances. the Kurftm va U ev . These w(; re in a great 

measure supplied by our old friend, the Khattak, Chief who had been 
made a Nawab in 1873, aud a K.C.S.I. iu May of the same year, 
and was now Nawab Sir Khwnja Mahomed Khan. This service was 
very unpopular. At last in March 1880 large numbers of the Barak 
Khattaks, who were employed at Thai, ran away to their homes. The 
movement among the Baraks rapidly developed into a sort of insur¬ 
rection against the Nawab’s authority. In June and July it became 
difficult to execute criminal or civil processes in the portion of the 
district lying south of the Teri toi. Prisoners were forcibly released 
and all Government was at a standstill. In August 1880 a small 
force was marched into the heart of the Barak country, when most of 
the malcontents submitted, though a complete pacification of the Lawa- 
ghar tract was not effected for more than a year afterwards. 

123. Nawab Bahadar Sher Khan died in August 1880. He 

had managed the pass Afridis for 29 years. He 
Bahadar ° ShCT Khan. was succeeded as a temporary measure by his 
Changes in management of brother Atta Khan, but in June 1882 our reia- 
Kohat pass. tions with these tribes were placed under the 

direct control of the Deputy Commissioner, the 
employmeutof a local Khau as a middleman being dispensed with. 

124. During the Afghan war a small portion of the Kuram val¬ 

ley including Biland Khel was annexed to the 
Go”ment° f Ku d“ides p hat distl ' ,ct : When Kuram was evacuated 
not to retain. Biland by our troops in October 1880, the Deputy 
Khel. Commissioner advocated the retention of a 

portion of this tract on the same grounds as 
had been fruitlessly urged in 1858. The proposal was disallowed, aud 
the Kuram river once more became the district frontier. 

In the beginning of 1881 the troops stationed at Thai and in 
the Mirauzai valley were finally withdrawn, aud the district reverted 
to its normal state. 

125. Lists are annexed of the officers 

Officers who have been j have managed the district as Commis- 
connected with the district . ... p ~ . . . 

as Commissioners andDe- sinners and Deputy Commissioners since an- 
puty Commissioners. nexatiou. Officers who have held charge for 

less than three mouths have been omitted. 
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List oj Commissioners who have held charge of the Peshawar Division 

since annexation. 


Names. 

From 

To 

Lt.-Col. F. Mackeson, c.b. 

March 1852 

Sept. 1853. 

Capt. H. R. James, Offg. Comr. 

Sept. 1853 

Nov. 1853. 

Lt.-Col. H. B. Edwardes 

Nov. 1853 

Feb. 1857. 

Lt.-Col. J. Nicholson,Offg, Comr. 

Foh, 1857 

May 1857. 

Col. H. B. Edwardes 

May 1857 

April 1859. 

Capt. H. R. James 

May 1859 

Feb. 1862. 

Major It J. Taylor 

March 1862 

Sept. 1863. 

Capt. H. It. James 

Nov. 1863 

Oct. 1864. 

Col. J. R. Beecher 

Nov. 1864 

June 1866. 

Mr. D. C. Macnabb 

Juno 1866 

July 1866. 

Major F. R. Pollock 

July 1866 

Nov. 1866. 

Mr. D. C. Macnabb 

Nov. 1866 

January 1867. 

Major F. It Pollock 

Feb. 1867 

March 1871. 

Mr. I). C. Macnabb 

March 1871 

March 1874. 

Lt.-Col. F. It. Pollock 

March 1874 

Oct. 1876. 

Mr. I). C. Macnabb 

Oct. 1876 

Dec. 1876. 

Col. Sir F. It. Pollock, k.c.s.t. .. 

January 1877 

31st March 1878. 

Lt.-Col. W. 0. WaterSeld ... 

1st April 1878 ... 

23rd Nov. 1878. 

Mr. D. C. Macnabb 

24th Nov. 1878 ... 

8th June 1879. 

Lt.-Col. W. G. Wftterfield 

9th June 1879 ... 

23rd April 1880. 

Col. J, W. H. Johnstone 

24th April 1880 .. 

29th August 1880. 

Col. W. G. Waterficld, o.s.i. ... 

30th August 1880 

31st March 1881. 

Mr. J. G. Cordery 

1st April 1881 ... 

5tli April 1883. 

Col. W. G. Waterlield 

21st April 1883 ... 



List of the Officers who have held the post of Deputy Commissioners of 
this District since annexation. 


Names. 

Teem of 

Office. 

From 

To 

Lt. F. R. Pollock, Asst.-Comr. 

June 1849 

31st May 1851. 

Capt. John Coke ... 

1st June 1851 

Oct. 1855. 

„ B. Henderson 

Oct. 1855 

7th April 1858. 

„ S, Graham, Offg. 

8th April 1858 ... 

20th Feb. 1859. 

„ A. A, Munro, Offg. 

21st Feb. 1859 ... 

15th Dec. 1859. 

„ B. Henderson 

16th Dec. 1859 ... 

21st August 1861. 

„ J. R. G. (J. Shortt 

24th August 1861 

21st Dec. 1861. 

„ A. A. Munro 

22nd Doc. 1861 ... 

28th Feb. 1863. 

„ J. R. G. G. Shortt 

1st March 1863 ... 

9th April 1866. 

Lt. P. L, N. Cavognnri 

10th April 1866 ... 

3rd April 1870. 

Capt. C.E. Macaulay 

4th April 1870 ... 

3rd July 1870. 

,, P. L. N. Cavognnri 

4th July 1870 

28th Feb. 1871. 

„ T. J. C. Plowden 

1st March 1871 ... 

15th January 1873. 

„ P. L. N. Oavagnari 

16th January 1873 

12th May 1877. 

„ T. J. C. Plowdon 

23rd May 1877 ... 

12th May 1881. 

Mr. H. St. G. Tucker 

13th May 1881 ... 

12th Sept. 1881. 

Major T. J. C. Plowden 

19th Sept. 1881 ... 

27th Oct. 1881. 

Mr. H. St, G. Tucker 

19th Dec. 1881 .. 
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PART III.—The People. 


Population—Languages—Religions—Population according to tribes—Physique and 
Character—Dress, &c , Amusements fairs, Ac.,—Position of women, Betrothal, 
Marriage—Naming—Burial, Ac.,—Education—Use of Tobacco, Drugs, and Spirits. 


Total population accord¬ 
ing to tahsils. 

follows :— 

Tahsil Kohat 
„ Hangu 
i, Teri 


POPULATION. 

126. The total population of the district 
by the Census taken on 17th February 
1881 amounted to 181,540—distributed as 

... ... ... ... 65.245 

... • ... ... 36,308 

... ... ... ... 79,987 


Total ... 181,640 


The number of males is 109,360 to 80,171 females. The dif¬ 
ference between the sexes is mainly owing to 
females 8 ° f males ° ver two reasons. In the first place officers and 
soldiers in the army amounted at the time of 
the Census to about 5,000 men and another thousand may be added for 
camp followers. Very few of them had their families with them. 
The excess of males over females in Kohat alone including the 
cantonment amouuted to over 6,000. In the second place in the 
winter months large number of Ghalzais, Afrxdis, Wam'ri's, Mobmands 
and others come to the salt mines ; while both Afrfdis and Orakzais 
trade to a large extent in grass and wood. Among these men pre¬ 
dominate very largely over women, the salt traders especially being 
almost exclusively men. 

127. As regards religion the population 
falls under the following heads :— 

105 

... ... ... ... 169.219 

... ... ... ... 9,828 

2,240 
41 

... ... ... ... 107 


Classified according to 
religion. 

Christians 

Muhammadans 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains and Sarogis 
Miscellaneous 


Total ... 181,540 


Most of the Sikhs shown in the statement belonged to regiments 
serving at Kohat and Thai. Many of the Hindus of Miranzai also 
claim to be Sikhs, and nearly all the Tirah Hindus are Sikhs, though 
differing in many ways from the Sikhs of the Panjab. 

128. Of the whole population of 181,540, 147,083 were born 
in the district. Of the remainder (33,457) 
Place of birth. 16,000 consist of trans-border traders and of 
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Orakzai and AfruK cultivators, who have settled in our villages. 
The remainder are mostly Pa nj ft bis and down country men. 


Classification according 
to trades and professions. 


129. The adult-male population is classi¬ 
fied as follows : — 


Qovernment Employes. 


Army 

*•« ••• 

• • i 

tit 

4,910 

Police ... 


• M 

a t a 

1,133 

Chaukidarg 

•** *»» 

ill 

Ml 

233 

Other Employes 

•it 

Mi 

•• 

1,186 



Total 

a k a 

7,462 

Servant* 



• •a 

1,151 

Shop-keepers 


. t • 

a** 

2,295 

Traders in Salt 

• • Ml 

Ml 

• •• 

847 

Grass sod Wood-sellers ... 


• •4 

1,479 

Other Traders and 

Merchants ... 

III 

a i a 

473 



Total 

Mi 

5,094 

Mullas 

HI It. 


4 i 4 

794 


Trades- 




Carpenters 

«M III 

... 

• a 

693 

Weavers ... 

• Ml 

Ml 

at a 

845 

Tailors ... 

*•• 

««• 

... 

164 

Dyers ... 

• •• Ml 

• »« 


207 

Goldsmiths 

■ Ml 

Ml 


274 

Potters 

•«* 

Mi 

.7. 

248 

Blacksmiths 

St. 


4 4* 

502 

Cobblers ... 

•4, 

■ •a 

tat 

630 



Total 

Ml 

3,363 


Agricultural Population. 



Proprietors 

Ml 1st 

••• 

• •a 

24.254 

Tenants 

... J ^ 

• •4 

a a a 

8,208 


f Ifalis (farm servants) 

• ■ i 

Ml 

710 

Farm Laborers ... 

< Olisrikars 

t«i 

tM 

244 


( Muzdurs (laborers) 

... 

■ at 

266 



Total 

til 

33,800 

Coolies 

«•« 

* a k 

tit 

3,687 

Bhishtis ... 

••• 

Ml 

ata 

269 

Sweepers 

... *i* 

• ♦a 

• •a 

372 

Barbers ... 

... ... 

• •• 

• •a 

764 

Dhobis ... 

• a* mi 

• • < 


147 

Miscellaneous 

a.a ... 


tit 

4,063 


9.292 


Total ... 60,956 


LANGUAGES. 

130. Pashtu is the language of the district except in Shakar- 
darra aud the tracts along the Indus. The 
Districr^Pashtu 186 ° fthe villagers who form the great bulk of 

the population understand no other language. 
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The Aw&ns and Hindkia talk a very corrupt Panjabi iu their 
homes, but know Pashtu as well. A few 
Hmdki speaking races. lambardars here aud there know a little 

Hindustani or Panjibi, otherwise the Pathana seldom know any but 
their own language. 


The Khattaks aud Ninzis, as might be expected from their 

Dialects Of Pashtu ori S i "> ta!k a ™ u S h dia,ect of tl,e Kandahar ! 

Pashtu, The Baugashes speak the hard Kabuli 
Pashtu, as do the Afridis aud Orakzais. A Bangash says Pekhaur; 
a Khattak pronounces it Peshawar. The Barak Khattaks have a 
very broad pronunciation, changing the a's into o's and au’s. The 
word razi would iu their dialect be pronounoed rozi or rauzi. The 
language of the Baugashes is not as clear as the Yusafzai Pashtu, 
and that of the hill tribes is much worse. 

At the late Census 136,334 of the popula- 
Nuraber speaking Pashtu ^j on were recorded as talking Pashtu and 


and Panjabi. 


515,020 as talking Panjdbi. 


RELIGIONS. 


131. The population of the district is mainly Muhammadan (See 
Population mainly Mu- population, para 127.) ihe Hindus and Sikhs 
hammadan. call for uo special remarks. 

The bulk of the Muhammadans of the district and of the neigh¬ 
bouring trans-border tribes are Sunis. 

Proportion of Shiahs to Out of a total of 169,210 iVluhammadans in 
8dnis the district, 158,628 are Sunis and 10,591 

Their distribution, Shiahs. The latter are distributed as follows :— 


Tahsil 


Kohat 

Haugu 

Teri 


6,829 

3,749 

13 


10,591 


The Shiahs are confined to a portion of Samilzui aud Hangu and to 
the adjoining portion of Tirah. The Khattaks, Niazis, Awans and 
most of the Bangashes within our border aud the Afridis, Waziris, 
Zaimushts aud most of the Orakzais beyond are Sunis. 

There are no Shiahs in Miranzai above the town of Hangu. In 
the Kuram valley the strong tribe of the Turis is Shiah. 
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132. The following statement shows the religion of the 
List of Shiah villages, different villages in the Shiah part of the 
country : — 


Suni, 

Shiah, 

Mixed. 

Mtihammndzai. 

Nasrat Khel. 

Dam Khel. 

Chik&rkot 

Sherkot ... 

Alizai ... 

Kliadizai ... 

Ushtarzui 

Kackai 

Marai 

Ibrahimzai {gfe 

liaisan mainly Shiahs, 
bazar. 

Dakar Mela. 

Hangn. 

Lodi Khel. 

Shabd Khel {«“ 


Shiah tribes of the The Orakzai tribes of the Shiah faith are 
Orakzais. the Sipaiabs, Maui Khels, Bar-Muhammad 

Khels and Abdul Aziz Khels. 

All these tribes border on the Shiah portion of Samilzai and are 
under the religious influence of a Saiad family residing at Kilae, and 
generally known as the Tirah Saiads. 


These Orakzai tribes are said to have been converted by the Tirah 
_ Saiads about the beginning of the present 

Their Conversion. century. The Bangashes of Samilzai were 

probably converted a little earlier, but could not freely admit to being 
Shiahs during Kabul rule. 

A portion of the Ali Khel Orakzais are also Shiahs; but these lie 
away from the Shiah country of which I have been speaking. 

The Saiads of Haugu, Ushtarzai, Slialiu Khel and Sherkot are all 
Baifld families of Shiah Shiahs and allied by descent to the Tirah 
faith. family. The latter have a strong connection 

in Kuram, where some of their leading members habitually reside. 
The Saiads of Marai (Gul Badsbah, &c.,) are Shiahs, but belong to a 
different family. 

The family of Phul Badshah of Jangal who are Jalaui Saiads 
are Sunis, as are nearly all Saiads resideut in 
SCrai Saiads. the S£ u j portion of the country. 

The Saiads of Pir Khel and Mansur Khel are said to be descended 
from the Pir Tarikhi, mentioned in Major 
James' Settlement lleport of the Peshawar 
district. Pir Tarikhi had at one time a great following, especially 
among the Khattaks. There are now no acknowledged members of the 
sect remaining. 

a 5 


Followers of Pir Tarikhi. 
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CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO TRIBES. 


133. As regards the classification of the population according 
Difficulty in classifyng to tribes, I have had to trust to the iuforma- 
the population correctly ac- tion collected at the late Census. A good deal 
cording to tribes, 0 f trouble has been taken in recompiling the 

statistics, as sections of a tribe had often been shown separately from 
the main body of the tribe, the result of which was considerable 
confusion. The fact that in these Census statistics no effort is made to 
distinguish between temporary visitors and residents, makes the returns 
much less valuable for district purposes than they otherwise would be. 
In Kohat the number of Adam Kliels, Onikzais,Wazms aud Ghalzais who 
come down for trading purposes is very large especially in the winter, 
when the Census was taken. Adam Kliels and Orakzais are also to a 
large exteut permanently located in the district as cultivators. 


The Khattaks. 
distributed as follows: 


134; The principal tribe in the district are 
the Khattaks, numbering G6,663. These are 


Teri tahsil 
Akora tappas 
Shakardarra 
Remainder of 
Hangu tahsil 


Kohat tahsil 


54,113 

6,260 

3,375 

1,683 

1,232 

66,663 


The Sagri Khattaks, mostly resident in the Shakardarra tappa, 
number 4,050. There are also 733 Bhaugi Kliels, who are scattered 
about Shakardarra aud the Teri tahsil. These are included in the 
above figures. 


The Bangaahca. 


135. Next 
Baugashes whose 


to the Khattaks come the 
distribution is as follows :— 


Baizai 

... ••• 

ala 

... 2,289 

Samilzai ... 

• •a a ta 

at* 

... 4,242 

Lower Mirauzai 

••• •*• 


... 5,009 

Upper Mirauzai 

... ••• 


... 6,766 

Teri tahsil 

... ... 


... 791 

Akora tappas and Shakardarra 

... 

86 


Total 

• ft 

... 19,183 


There is hardly a Bangash in the Akora tappas. In Baizai though 
the dominant tribe, yet they are outnumbered by Niazis and other 
associated tribes. 


The Niazis. 


136. The Niazis number 4,040 nearly all in 
Baizai and Lower Mirauzai. 
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Men of trans-border 
tribes living in the 
district. 


Among Pathana of trans-border tribes the 
following are numerous :— 


Afridis (nearly all Adam Khels) 
Orakzais ... 

Zaimushta ... 

Wazirw ... ... 

Ghulzaia ... 


5,801 

7,889 

1,370 

1,376 

2,669 


137. 


Afridis. 


Afridis are most numerous in Baizai. When the large 
tracts, now forming the crown villages of Shah- 
pur, Jarma and Kiiarmatu, were farmed out at 
annexation to lessees, the latter located numerous small hamlets of 
Pass and Jawaki Afridis. The Jawakis also hold Upper Gandiali 
and are numerous in the adjoining village of Togh. The Bazid Khels 
are a Jawaki sectiou, though now separated from the main tribe. 

In Lower Miranzai Malikdin Kltel Afridis are numerous iu the 
villages of Mirobak and Babar Mela. These are colonies brought 
down by retired native officers of that tribe. 

There are scarcely any Afridis in Teri and Upper Miranzai, and 
very few in the Akora Khattak tappas in spite of their proximity to 
the Adam Khel couutry. 

138. Of the Orakzais, according to the Census, 1,384 are in 
Baizai, most of them being non-residents of tins 
1 ' Bazoti and other adjoining tribes who sell wood 

or grass at Kohat, or come down during the winter with their cattle. 

In the Samilzai villages towards Kaehai there Bre permanently set¬ 
tled Orakzai cultivators. The Orakzais also occupy numerous small ham¬ 
lets in Lower Miranzai especially round Hangu, where there was a large 
tract of land under the control of the Khan of Hangu, by whom 
they have been gradually brought down. Many of these hamlets 
have now been separated off from Hangu Kims and form separate 
mauzas. Similar hamlets have been formed aloug the Orakzai border 
in the portion of Lower Miranzai above Hangu. Iu this part of the 
district the old villages of Barabbas Khel, Kotgai, Baliatnin, aud others 
are held by the Bangash aud Niazi proprietors, but numerous bandas 
or outlying hamlets have sprung up in their lands which are occupied 
by Orakzai tenants. The latter are increasing iu numbers and iu 
parts will soon outnumber the Bangashes. Iu Upper Miranzai the pro¬ 
portion of Orakzais is much smaller—the majority being confined to 
the Akhel village of Chappri aud the Alikhel village of Shiuawari. 

Both Afridis and Orakzais are cramped for land iu their own 
couutry and gladly settle wherever they can get land iu the Kohat and 
Hangu valleys. They are not very desirable colonists—owing to their 
criminal propensities. 

The Zairaushts are nearly all iu Upper Miran¬ 
zai, where they own the large village of Torawari. 

The Waziris aud Ghalzaia are mostly nomads 
who bring down their flocks at the beginning of 
the cold weather aud move off again in the spring. 


The Zaimushts. 


Waziris and Ghalzais, 
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The Awans, 


Total Pathan popula. The total Path an population is 116,813 or 64 
tion - per cent, of the whole. 

139. After the Pathaus in numerical importance come the 

The Awans Awans numbering 16,080. They are found for 

the most part in the villages south and east of 
Koliat and along the Indus. They have probably immigrated at 
various times from the Iiawal Pindi district. Most of the Awail 
villages have been settled for many generations and there is generally an 
absence of tradition as to when they arrived. Asa rule the Awans do 
not own distinct villages, but are scattered about amoug the Pathaus. 

Saiads number 7,752 and Shekhs and .Kureshis 4,337. The 
Saiads and remaining remaining Muhammadan population including 
Muhammadan popula- artizaus and the shop-keepers in towns and 
tlon ’ villages amounts to 24,805. 

140. Awans and the Panjabi-speaking portion of the rural 

population are classed together by the Pathaus 
1 in k ' 8, under the general name of Hindkis. As a rule the 

village artizans, the carpenter, the smith and the potter are Hindkis, 
but in the remoter portions of Teri and Miranzai the artizans more 
usually claim to be Pathans and have been classified as such. 

141. Hindus and Sikhs at the Census numbered 12,068. Of 

. „„. these 4,201 belonged to the cantonments at 

Hindus and Sikhs. K ohat and Thai. The proportion of Hindus 

to Muhammadans for the whole district excluding cantonments is less 
than one to twenty. The proportions for the different talisils are :— 
Kohat ... ... ... 1 to 18 

Hangu ... ... ... 1 to 12 

Teri ... ... ... 1 to 25 

142. The annexed statement shows the population classified 
according to tribes in a tabular form. 


Hindkis. 


Hindus and Sikhs. 


Name oE tribe. 


Population. 


Khattaks, including Stlgris and Bliangi Khels 
Bangashes ... 

Niazis ... 

AwAns ... ... 

Afridis, including Adam Khels ... 

Orakzais «• ••• 

Zaiinushts 

Waziris 

Ghalzais 

Saiads ... ... 

Shekhs and Kureshis 
Hindus and Sikhs ... 

Miscellaneous 


66,663 

19,183 

4,040 

16,080 

5,801 

7,889 

1,370 

1,376 

2,669 

7,752 

4,337 

12,068 

32,312 


181,540 
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PHYSIQUE AND CHARACTER. 

The people of the district are of light brown complexion 
witli black hair and eyes. Some are uearly 
as fair as Europeaus, and brown hair and blue 
or grey eyes are not Uncommon. 


143. 


Physical characteristics. 


The upper classes, as usual, are a good deal fairer thau the ordinary 
population. 

These vary a good deal in , Bo ^ Bangashes and Khattaks, who form 
different parts of the dis- the mam portion of the population, vary a 
trict. good deal in dress and appearance in different 

parts of the district. 


144. The Bangashes of Kohat are a tall good looking sot of men. 

an, They shave their heads and clip short their 

The Bangashes. . bea / ds like the people of p e8 hW. 

This is especially the case with the young men who are smart and 
well set up. Among the older men handsome well-grown beards are 
common, especially among the Mian Khela. Like all the Sdnis of 
the district they clip short the middle of the moustache for the space 
of two or three fingers, 

They are neat in their dress, which is generally white. They have 
not much character for courage and have more than once shown the 
white feather when brought in contact with the neighbouring Afndis. 

The Shiah Bangashes of Samilzai are a much braver race, espe- 

The Shiah Bangashes. ciall y those of Marai, who though moan in 
appearance and tew in number defy their hill 
neighbours to touch them. The people of Kachai and Ushtarzai also 
hold their own. A good many of them are enlisted for the native 
army, and they also take service largely in Bhopal nnd the Deccan. 

The men of Muhamtnadzai, Alizai and Khadizai like the men of 
Kohat are wanting in courage. Tiie Samilzai men dress in white 
with coloured lungfs and turbans of a peculiar pattern, which are 
extensively woven in these parts. Many of the Ushtarzai men are very 
good looking aud some are remarkably fair. The Shiah Bangashes do 
not clip the moustache. 

The Bangashes of 


The Bangashes of 
Miranzai. 


Upper 


Upper Miranzai dress in dark blue turbans 
and shirts, with a grey sheet by way of lungi* 
They are rather below the middle height with 
spare figures, and lean hungry faces like the 
They are a cruel treacherous race, but are said 
to he hospitable and at one time had a character for simplicity and 
veracity, which now they hardly deserve. They shave their heads and 
generally eradicate the hair of the greater part of the chin and cheeks 
with the aid of tweezers (uchn). The object is to leave nothing 


neighbouring hillmen. 


* This dark blue dress was till fifty or sixty years ago common to all the Bangashes’ 
but except towards Upper Miranzai has now been driven out by white, Blphiastone 
in writing of his journey to Kabul mentions that the retainers of the Kohat Chief 
who met him on the road wore all drcssol in blue 
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except the ends of the moustache, and a Newgate fringe about an iuch 
wide all round the face ; but many of them stop short of this pitch 
of excellence. 

145. The Khattaks of the Darra west of Teri in their dress and 
The Khattaks of the Darra. “Ppearance approximate to their neighbours 
of Upper Mirauzai. They are a fine manly race. 

The Baraka The Barak Khattaks who occupy the south of 

the Teri country are very different. They are 
a tall, heavily built, stolid race, with shaggy hair cut level with the 
bottom of the ear and thick beards kept down to a hand breadth in 
length. They have departed least in appearance of all the Khattaks from 
the old Pawinda type. They are slovenly in their dress, which is 
generally of white cotton and seldom washed. They work their turbans 
into a sort of rope, which is loosely twisted round the head aud they 
wear a white sheet as a lungt. Out in the fields their dress consists of a 
long kurta or shirt reaching to the ankles, cotton in summer aud 
woollen iu winter, with a bit of rope round the waist as a girdle. They 
are a simple honest race, sturdy and independent, very thick-headed 
aud inclined to be obstinate. They have a strong clannish feeling and 
hold well together. They seldom take service iu the army though 
they would be excellent material. They do not come in contact with 
the hill tribes except towards Bahadar Khel, where they can more than 
hold their own ngainst the neighbouring Wazins, with whom they are 
generally on good terms. 


The Sagris. 


The Sagris of Shakardarra, who adjoin the Baraks, resemble them 
somewhat in their style of dress,but they are a 
livelier and smarter race, tall and sparo in 
figure and accustomed to lead a bard active life ainoug their rugged hills. 
Large numbers of them take service in our native infantry regimeuts 
aud their couutry is a favorite recruiting ground. 

The Akora Khattaks away iu the north-east of the district are a 

Tho Akora Khattaks great Cont / ast to the great « ha gSy Baraks. 

They are of medium height. They shave their 
heads, but do not clip their beards. Those of them, who live near the 
Hassan Khel border, especially the men of Kamar Mela, are a brave 
race and well able to hold their own against their Afridf neighbours. 

These are the most marked types among the population of the 
district, which fade away one into the other by imperceptible gradations. 

146 . 


The A wins. 


The Awaus towards Khushalgarh resemble the neighbouring 
Awaus of Rawal Pindi, Elsewhere they are 
often hardly distinguishable from the 
Bangash and Niazi population among which they live. 

The Niazis rather resemble the Bangashes than the Khattaks. Iu 
. the matter of shaving the head those about 

Karaal Khel take a medium course. They shave 
the front and leave the back hair. Among the Bangashes, it is a common 
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tliiii" for a young fellow to wear love locks on either side of his face and 
to stick a rose in his turban. He then feels himself irresistible. As he 
gets older be feels ashamed of these love locks and shaves them off. The 
Mullas of late years have tried to put a stop ou religious grounds to the 
Bangash custom of clipping the beard, but not hitherto with much 
success. 


147. With regard to the trans-border tribes the Afridis are as a 

_ . rule smart looking and well set up, especially 

Trans-border tribes. the pas8meil . ? rheir f aV ourite dress is a 

grey (khaki, kurta nud turban, 


The Orakzais are inferior to the Afridis in physique, and slovenly 
in their dress. The Zainuishts resemble the Upper Miratizai men. 
The Waziris are always to be recognised by their long taugled locks. 
A well dressed Wazm is a wonderful sight with bis scarves and belts 
and daggers and pistols. Their neighbourhood has affected the 
dress of the men of Thai and Darsamnnd many of whom to somo 
extent go iu for the same complicated arrangements. 

148. All through the district the people dress indifferently 
^ iu home-made or imported cotton cloth. 

The usual articles of dress are everywhere much the same. They 
consist of a tunic (kurta), loose trousers ( suthan ), 
men nMy dreM ° f Uj ° a sheet, used as a lungi, and sometimes another 
ns a kamarband, with sandals. In winter the 
same clothes are worn with the addition of a choga or postin. 

This is the dress of the respectable agriculturist when he comes 
into the station or is arrayed for some ceremony. When working iu 
the fields he often wears nothing except a ragged kurta. 


The Upper Miratizai people dress in dark blue with trousers made 
, TT , of susi (a coarse cloth with a dark blue ground and 

r white stripes.) The Mirauzai tunic is very peculiar. 

About 13 inches below the collar the skirt of the tuuic, which is not very 
long, is gathered iuto uumerous pleats. A first class coat of this 
sort will take 14 or IS yards of cloth. A Mirauzai man would on 
no account wear an ordinary kurta. He is afraid of beiug mistaken 
for a pracha or Muhammadan shop-keeper. 


CoBt of a loan’s dress, 

&e. 


The cost of the dress of au agriculturist may 
be put as follows :— 


1st class. 2nd class. 
Mirauzai Its. 14-8 10 

Samilzai „ 10 4-8 

Baizai and Khattak „ 7-8 5-8 


3rd class.} 

6-8 f 

3 ( 

4-4 ) 


This is exclusive 
of the postiu or 
choga. 


A suit generally lasts for two years. The bulk of the people 
possess ouly a single suit. 
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The people of the town of Kohat and its neighbourhood dress 
better than elsewhere. 

The amount of cloth manufactured in the district is insufficient 
for the local consumption, and cloth to the value of Rs. 1,30,000 is 
annually imported from across the Indus. 


149. In old days the dress of Hindus was distinguished from 

n , that of Muhammadans by a mixture of red in it. A 

_i Kva ,.i.Ei'.i.g. red Stripe ran through the turban, and formed an 

edging to the kurta. The pyjamas too were striped red. This custom 
is uow disappearing except in Haugu and Miranzai, where the buniahs 
frequently trade beyond the border and keep up the old custom 
which is still in force in Tfrah. Elsewhere the usual dress is now 
white. 

150. 


Dre»» of women. 


The dress of the women generally consists of a blue shift or 
kurta, loose trousers of dark susi, with a sheet. 
In Miranzai the shift is often studded round the 
neck with silver coins and ugly silk work, and the women there wear 
hut little else in the way of ornaments. 

The Khattak women generally possess few or no ornaments, 
which are principally worn rouud Kohat. Hindu women all over the 
district keep the usual supply of nose-rings and bangles. 

The bedding of the people consists of a 
bolster, a piece of matting aud a quilt. 


Bedding. 


151. 

people 


Shoes are worn by the better class of 
uboufc Kohat aud to a less extent else- 


Shoea and sandals, 
where. 

As a rule overy one wears sandals. These are of two sorts; the 
kheri made of leather, and the chappli made of the dwarf palm. The 
latter is used wherever dwarf palm or mazri is procurable and is uni¬ 
versal above Kolmt, and all through Mirauzai. It wears out very soon, 
hut a3 the people make them themselves, it costs nothing. Below 
Kohat aud in the Klmttak country the kheri is more commonly used. 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 

152. In a stony district like Kohat the chief material for build¬ 
ing purposes consists of the loose stones and 
Building materials in uae. Moulders which nre everywhere lying about. 

These are roughly cemeuted together with mud. In Kohat itself 
knclia brick is the usual building material. In the villages the people 
arc more careless, aud when stone is not procurable they use Pakhsa 
or clay sods dried in the suit. 

The houses are always flat roofed. The wild olive ( kau ) which 
grows nbunduntly through the north-western part of the district is 
generally used for posts aud rafters. An inferior sort of pine 
wood is also brought down from Kuram and from the Orakzai hills 
to Miranzai. 
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153. The house of au ordinary zemindar generally consists of 

a single room about 25 feet by 12. The cat* 
the’house' arran ® eiJlent tie are stabled at one end. The grain Bafes 
are iu another corner. The family occupy the 
rest of the place. Sometimes, however, there is an outside shed for 
the cattle. There are no windows and only a single door-way. Usual¬ 
ly there is a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. In Upper Miran- 
zai the people generally dispense with this as they are afraid of an 
enemy on a winter’s night dropping a bag of powder through it into 
the fire. When they do have a smoke hole they put it in the corner 
furthest from the fire, and where it is of the least use. 

154. The interior, as might be expected, is generally very untidy^ 

the furniture being restricted to two or three 
Furniture. charpoys and the usual cooking utensils with 

a churn and spinning wheel. Iu the Khattak country there is generally 
a hand-mill for grinding corn. In Kohat and Hangu water-mills are 
numerous and hand-mills are not used. The grain is stared in rough¬ 
ly made receptacles of mazrai raattiug. In the more advanced parts 
of the district, where mazrai is scarce, these are now giving place to 
the Punjabi kalota, a great earthen safe shaped like a barrel and locally 
termed kandurai, The holiday clothes of the family and other 
valuables are huddled away iu a loose bag also of mazrai matting. 
This latter amoug more civilised people is shaped into a jar and the 
most advauced have oven got as far as a box iu which they arrange 
their belongings with some neatness and care. 


FOOD. 


155. Agriculturists have two principal meals in the day. The 
morning meal is eaten at sunrise in the 
ea *' winter and from 10 a.m. till noon during 

the rest of the year. This is knowu as gharmai marai, subhai 
tikdla and by other names. The evening meal ( mdkham dodai ) 
is eaten at about 8 p. m. When working hard in the fields they often 
eat a small additional meal in the afternoon. In the Indian corn 
season they often roast a few ears at odd hours. Some people eat 
an early meal (nashta), but this is not common among agricultur¬ 
ists, except so far that they eat up iii the morning anything that 
may have been left over from the evening meal of the uight before. 


In the irrigated tracts (Kohat and Miranzai) the people eat 
„ , „ khichari, consisting of rice aud ddl mixed with 

wild vegetables, such as bushka and kundi , 


wheaten cakes (naghan) or Indian corn cakes ( piasa ), turnips, 
carrots, onions and radishes, a little ghi aud a good deal of butter¬ 
milk. In the unirrigated tracts bdjra and barley bread are also 
extensively eaten, while rice is unknown. It is a common practice 
for zemindars to sell their rice aud wheat, which fetch a good price, 
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aud to buy Indian corn for their own eating. The Chauntra people 
in especial, who grow a great deal of capital wheat, hut no 
Indian corn, export most of the former to Koliat, and with the 
money thus obtained they buy Indian coru in the Bannu market, 
where it sells very cheap. 


Meat is but little eaten by the agricultural population, except 

Custom as to eating meat. at the Bakra Eed when every family that 
can altoid it sacrifices a goat or a fat-taued 
sheep. At other times plough oxen or camels that have met with a 
fatal accident, or are dangerously ill, have their throats cut, in 
anticipation of death, and the flesh is then distributed amoug the 
neighbours either gratis or at a very low price. 

To take the case of a well-to-do lamhardar. If an ordinary 
Entertainment of guest comes, he gives him chupatis with a little 
guest*. ghi, If an honored guest arrives a fowl is 

killed for the occasion. It is only on very great occasions, such as 
a marriage, or for the entertainment of some powerful Khan or Nawab, 
that a goat or dumba (fat-tailed sheep) is sacrificed, when of course 
the host partakes of the flesh with his guests. Such an occasion 
occurs perhaps once in the year. It is difficult to estimate the 
average amount of food consumed per head of the population. It 

Average amount of varies so much with the plenty or scarcity of 

food for a grown man. the season. The food eaten ordinarily by a 

grown man may be put at J seer of flour, 2 chitaks of dal, £ 
to I seer butter milk, T ' T th chitaks ghi, and 2 tolas of salt. 

The cooking vessels arc generally of earthenware. Copper 
vessels are only used by the wealthy. The 

usual utensils are the following :—- 

tripod on which the cooking pot is placed 


Cooking utensils. 


iron 


Nagarai —An 
over the fire. 

Teghna —An iron girdle, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. 
Tabbai —Ditto of stone. 

Kami —A sort of irou frying pan. 

Khanak —A wooden disli for kneading flour. 

Samsa— A large wooden spoon. 

Katwai —Ail earthen cooking pot. 

Chalcor —An open basket in which the chupatis are served. 
Kandol —A wooden howl for drinking purposes. 

Rakab —An earthen dish in which cooked food is served. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

156. The amusements of the people are few and unexciting, 
Kabaddi aud 'Tat/4 are games resembling prisoner's base, which 
, are a good deal played by hoys and lads. In 

oy a games. Mirauzai there is a similar game known as 

AMsai or the Calf. 
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Music. 


The Panjabi game of doda is not known here, and ehnppli or 
Doda and tent-peg- tent-pegging, though sometimes played, is not 
ging. ti common pastime, very few of the lambardars 

owuing horses. The people were fond of music, the rabdb or 
guitar, the saranqi (fiddle), the surnai )pipe) and 
the dhol or drum being their favorite instruments. 
These have now been prohibited by the Mullahs who have put 
Music and dancing a stop to nautches of all sorts. Even the 
now generally prohibit- famous Khattak sword dance (bangva) has 
ed - come to an end with the prohibition of the 

pipe and drum. In this the performers used to arrange themselves 
iu circles round a blazing fire, flashing their swords and dancing in 
time to the music which they accompanied with a sort of chant. 

The prohibition of music, strange as it may seem, has really 
been enforced during the last few years owing 
to the moral pressure put on the people. A few 
of the dissolute and ungodly may here and there 
But as a rule the Suni Muhammadans have 
altogether renounced both song and dance, while the business of the 
professional musicians ( dum) has ceased. These are all by origin of 
the Nni or barber caste, and have been recommended to return to 
their original trade. Hindus in the towns have still their nautches, 
and the Shiah villages round Uslitarzai, not being under the influ¬ 
ence of the Mullahs, have not been affected. In these the drum may 
still be heard summoning the people to weddings and merry-makings. 


Prohibition actually 
enforced except among 
the Shiahs. 

defy public opinion. 


Partial exemption in 
favor of women. 


Elsewhere it 
allowed to use 


is silent, 
cymbals 


The women only are 
( tambal ) and a small 


drum ( dholki) on special occasions, the practice in their case being 
sanctioned by the example of certain holy women of old. 

Women also indulge in an amusement called bulbula or atari, 
in which they move in a circle, clapping their hands and singing in 
concert, and with which the Mullalis have not as yet interfered. This 
dance corresponds to the sword dance of the men. 


157. As regards sport; many of the young Klidns keep hawks. 

The favorite is the Jura, a bird who gives no 
Sport, hawking, &c. run, but follows the game about from bush to 
bush allowing it no chance of escape, and who is in consequence a 
very successful pot-hunter. 

Sporting individuals of the lower classes use nets and bird lime. 
Iu Miranzai the young men go out in parties by night, hunting the 
game with blazing branches of dwarf palm. Any bares and par¬ 
tridges that they may disturb are dazzled and secured. 


No great fairs held in 
the district. 


FAIRS. 

158. No fairs are held in the district 
for trading purposes, and there are no religious 
gatherings of more than local interest. 
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Muhammadan and Hindu 
festivals near Kobat, 


The Muhammadans of Kohafc picnic out 
under the Regi groves west of the town on the 
occasion of both the Eeds. 


The Hindus similarly have festivals near the Bhawanna for the 
celebration of the Baisakld in April, aud also in honor of a Jogi named 
Pir Bar Nath who is said to have created the Bhawanna springs. 
Gatherings iu honor of another Jog l, Bhai Lachhi Ram, take place 
several times during the year in a ravine near the cavalry lines, 
where the Hindus are accustomed to burn their dead. 


The Dasehra aud Diwali are celebrated as usual, but iu a poor 
sort of way. 

A few of the small Muhammadan shrines iu the district have 


Village shrines. 


their appointed days on which people of 
the neighbouring villages assemble. The 


Shiahs on these occasions indulge in drum-beating aud merry¬ 


making. As a rule there is no special day fer such gatherings. Thurs¬ 
day is the favorite day for visiting shrines. 


The custom of constructing taziahs at the Moharam has only 
recently been introduced from the Panjab. 
Taziahs at the Mohar- formerly the Shiahs of the district confined 
Wu ‘ themselves to weeping and beating their 

breasts. A taziali prepared at Kohat is now sent to the Samilzai 
villages, but the custom is uot yet regularly established. 


POSITION OF WOMEN. 

Betrothal and Marriage. 

159. The customs of the Pathan population of this district as 
regards women are barbarous iu the ex- 
tremo. Women are looked upon as cattle, to 
Custom of selling wives. 06 bought &U(i soul* At tho sjiixig tiro 6 ti)6 
Pathans are very touchy about their women, 
and any one hearing them talk would imagine that they had the 
keenest sense of honor. Their customs on the subject form a curious 
mixture. Theoretically the dishonor of a female relative is only to 
be washed out with the blood of the offender, aud, iu cases of adultery, 
of the woman as well. But self-interest steps in. The woman is 


valuable property, and is worth, perhaps, Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, and 
hardly ever less than Rs. ] 00. The husband may not care to keep her, 
but why not divorce her and sell her in marriage to some one else ? 
The lover in such cases is the person most likely to make a liberal bid, 
so instead of killing him the injured husband generally takes a flue 
from him, the usual amount being Rs. 300, and surrenders the woman. 
There is a regular scale laid down for settling all cases of this sort. 
The amount of fine is not supposed to vary with the position of the 
parties or the desirability of the woman. Among Pathans all men are 
theoretically ecjual and, I suppose, women also. The regular Rs. 300 
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is paid for the wife of the lambardar or for the wife of the farm-laborer. 
Sometimes, however, the village council, which settles such eases, 
makes a reductiau where a woman is old and has been repeatedly 
divorced before. 

160. It is a common custom in this district to purchase wives 
from the adjoining hill tribes. A man want- 
from’beyoaclthabordcT ' 11 iu & a bard-working useful wife can easily 
procure an Amin or Oraiczai woman for a 
sum varying from Us. 150 to Rs. 200. Where a woman is remarkable 
for her beauty a fancy price of Its, 1,000, or even more, may be paid, 
but the ordinary hill woman has little in the way of good looks to 
recommeud her. On the other hand she works like a donkey. She 
cuts grass and wood, carries water, is accustomed to poor living, and 
does twice as much work as the more delicately nurtured woman of 
the valleys. Not only do these trans-border tribes sell their own 
relations, but many of them trade in women brought from Swflt and 
Bajaur, and to a less extent from the Peshawar district. Many 
of these are stoleu, hut a larger number are purchased from their 
relatives. When a man dies his wife becomes the property of her 
husband’s heirs. A sister-in-law or step-mother being often a useless 
encumbrance is sold to any one who will take her. The purchaser either 
marries her himself, or sells her to some one else. The woman takes 
this treatment as a matter of course. If the children by her previous 
marriage are young they go with her. No account is made of boys. 
Little girls will iu time become valuable property; when sold with the 
mother something is added on their account. Sometimes it is arranged 
that the late husband’s family will have a right to claim them, when of 
age to marry, on payment of all expenses meanwhile incurred for their 
maintenance. 


161. A few years ago the subject of the trade iu women from 
beyond the border was brought prominently 
trade*!™stplen*women. forward. A large number of womeu, who had 

been stolen from the north and sold in the 


district as wives, were taken from their purchasers and sent back to 
their homes. These latter lost their money and had no redress. This 
has done much to check the trade in stolen women, though women 
wlio have been sold by their relations are still brought largely into the 
market. 


162. No woman, whether spinster or widow, whatever her age, 
is able to marry without the consent in the 
wbhourtheconsent oTher first case of her own male relations, in the 
relatives. second case of her deceased husband s heirs. 

Any one marrying her without the consent of 
her guardians is made to pay a heavy fine as damages to the latter. 
This fine is as heavy as in a case of adultery, being about Rs. 300, 
It is known as sharmdna or rasm mullc, A son gets sharmdna on 
his mother’s remarriage; a nephew for his aunt; a husband for his 
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wife. It is surprising what large suras are paid in this way. A man 
seducing a spinster or widow is treated just as if he had debauched 
a married woraau. He may get her in marriage, but he must pay up 
first. All cases of this sort are by local custom considered as afford¬ 
ing fair grounds for a blood feud. 

163. Beyond the border cases of all the classes that I have 

described frequently result in the death of 
«om^ S 0r( v1ngeTnce efe to * he seducer. The Pathan loves money but 
money. frequently, especially if young and ardent, 

he prefers vengeance. In our own territory 
the bulk of the numerous murders that occur are on account of wo¬ 
men. In adultery cases the injured husband can of course prosecute 
criminally and get the offender imprisoned ; but many of the offences 
against local custom do not come under the criminal law. In these 
the relatives have no option, but to take the customary sharmdna 
or to take private vengeance in violation of the law. 

A man eloping with a woman, whether married or single, gener¬ 
ally takes refuge with the nenrest trans-border 
Outlaws in women eases, tribe. He lives there till he can come to 
terms with the husband or other relatives. Generally this is easily 
arranged ; occasionally the refugee becomes an outlaw for life. The 
bulk of our outlaws are men who have fled across the border with some 
woman, aud have afterwards been guilty of some criminal offence 
which proventa their return to British territory. As a return for the 
hospitality they receive they often assist their trans-border friends 
in committing robberies and burglaries within our border. It is, in 
fact, very difficult for an outlaw to avoid compromising bimself in this 
way. 

164. The number of cases of adultery that occur in the dis¬ 

trict must be enormous. The number that 
iu^he district rJ conmion come before the district officers in the shape 
of miscellaneous petitions is large. But these 
form only a small fraction of the total. In the southern Khattak 
country in particular it is quite the custom for a womau to elope once 
in her life. She is married in the first instance to a husbaud selected 
by her relatives, aud lives with him till she meets the man she fan¬ 
cies with whom she runs off, and the couple remain away fora year or 
two till the matter has been arrauged by their friends. This, as a rule, 
is easily done, aud they then return and settle down. 

165. Very often the custom of the country in particular cases 

lays down that in addition to a money fine 
the defendant is to give one or two virgins 
caae3i from Ins own family in marriage to the com¬ 

plainant or his relatives. This is a most objec¬ 
tionable practice, and is a constant source of fresh adulteries. Wher¬ 
ever the original case has led to bitterness of feeling, a girl so made 
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over seldom lives happily iu her new home, and generally, sooner or 
later, she runs off with some one else. The Belucliis of Dera Ghazi 
Khan settle women cases by giving either a girl or a bit of laud 
(wanni or banni). In this district laud is never given. 


166. A woman, who has been purchased from across the border, 
is treated in a very casual way. If the hus- 
Frequency of divorce. hand likes her, he keeps her, otherwise he 
hands her on to some one else; I hardly need add on payment, 
A large number of wives are transferred owing to quarrels with their 
new female relatives. A termagant mother-in-law is the cause of 
many divorces. The tribes within and without our border are similar 
iu their customs and character. The latter, however, are less fettered, 
and have not the same object in concealing what they do. Some of 
the cases that come before a district officer are perfectly frightful. To 
give an instance. 


Another case, 


167. An Afrfdi police constable was charged with adultery with a 
trans-border woman of his own sept. Her 
tra«ngXtrcatment of Natives killed her His relatives in order 
women. to avoid a claim for sharmuna bought a 

poor Hindustani woman (wife of the servant 
of a retired Afridi jemadar, who had accompanied her husband into 
the hills) for Rs. 40. They took this unfortunate to their village, pre¬ 
tended that she was married to one of themselves, and that she had gone 
wrong with one of the opposite family. They then killed her in order 
to charge her off against the woman seduced by the constable. The 
two claims for sharmana cancelled one another. This is a case of 
exceptional atrocity. The following sketch 
of the life of a trans-border woman is nothing 
out of the common. She was by birth a Ningrahari. Her parents 
died when she was young, and her relatives then sold her iu 
marriage to a Zukha Khel. The Zaklia Kliel was killed, fighting 

the English iu the Kbyber. Her father-in-law at once soH her 

along with her little daughter to a Bazoti named Amir Shah for 
Its. 100. He beat her, so in a month or two she ran away leaving 
her little daughter. She reached the Maui Khel country, and after 
Btoppiug there lor three months, was sold for Rs. 120 to a Bar Mu¬ 
hammad Khel Orakzai, residing iu British territory, with whom she has 
been liviug happily for two or three years. Amir Shah, the Bazoti, 
came dowu to claim the woman, as soon as he found out where she 
was. The uew husband paid him back his Rs. 100, and the case was 
settled. 

The position of women among these tribes, including our own 
Bangashes and Khattaks, is very low, and wife- 
selling is a recognised practice. It is he 
worst cases, however, that come most pro¬ 
minently to the notice of the English officer. The bulk of the people 
marry in their own villages among their 
women are as happy and well treated as elsewhere. 


The worst cases come be- 
fere the English officer. 


own connections, and the 
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Employments of women 


In the towns women are employed in spinning and making 

clothes. The poorer classes go out to pick 
ts of women, . , r . T j- r 

cotton or to husk Indian corn. 


In the villages women assist their husbands in most agricultural 
operations except ploughing, but their special duties are cutting grass 
and wood and fetching water. 


169. 

Marriages. 


Marriages are usually a family matter. For instance a 
mau wanting to marry his son arranges to get 
the daughter of a cousin, agreeing to give his 


own daughter in a year or two to that cousin’s brother. Marriages 
between first cousins are very common. A man not already provided 
with a family frequently marries his brother’s widow. 


170. In the case of unmarried girls the marriage is always 
preceded by a betrothal. Child marriages 
^Arrangemonts f°r betro- are comparatively rare. Girls are generally 
married between fifteen and twenty ; men 
marry somewhat later. In well-to-do families the lads generally marry 
before twenty, poor men who are unable to pay for wives often remain 
unmarried till lato in life. Very few women remain unmarried, ex¬ 
cept such as are deformed or physically unfit. 

A Mulln or some common friend is used as a go-between to arrange 
the preliminaries. The overtures are made by the bridegroom’s 
family. If they meet with a favorable reception, the amount to be 
paid for the bride and other pecuniary matters have then to be settled. 
This is not done without munh haggling. When the parties have come 
to an agreement, a jirga from the bridegroom’s village goes to tho 
house of the bride on an appointed night, when the terms on which 
tho marriage is to be concluded are announced. 

Gur supplied by the bridegroom’s father is then distributed, and 
in the case of well-to-do people a goat is killed and the jirga are given 
a good feed, 


171. In Miranzai the amount paid for a bride varies from Rs. 

200 to Rs. 500, in addition to the hharoh - 
bride 1011111 Paid £ ° r a khorak, which is furnished by tlie bridegroom. 

' This consists of rice, ghee and gur to be eaten 

at the wedding feast. The amount of these varies with the position 
and means of the parties. The bridegroom has also to supply silver 
oruaments for the bride. 

About Koliat the price paid for a bride varies from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 200. The khareh-khorak probably amounts to Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 in 
addition. 

In the Khattak country the amount is less being generally from 
Rs. 60 to Rs, 150, besides the khareh-khorak. 
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172. The amouut agreed on is either paid at once or some fnlure 
date is fixed for payment. The betrothal or 
or nikah.' ama8e ceroraolly kojdan is then considered to be completed. 

The marriage, which may or may not imme¬ 
diately follow the betrothal, is seldom celebrated till the full demund 
has been actually paid. 

Marriage ceremonies do not take place during the Mulmram. 
This is the rule for Sunis ns well as Shiahs. Oil the day before that 
fixed for the marriage the families, both of the bride and bridegroom, 
feast the residents of the village or quarter iu which they reside. 
This is especially obligatory on the bride’s farnilj'. The bridegroom 
can escape on the plea of poverty. 


Ceremonies attending the 
marriage. 


173. On the appointed day the bridegroom mounted on a pony 
and surrounded by his friends is conducted to 
the bride’s house. Except in the Kh ittak and 
Miranzai tracts the bridegroom wears a gar- 
laud of flowers (serai). The procession ( janj ) moves along to 
the music of pipes and drums aud the dancing of boys ( gadidun) 
varied by the discharge of guns. 

The musical and dancing portion of the entertainment, however, 
hns now been put a stop to iu the parts of the district occupied by 
orthodox Suuis. When the bride’s house is reached, the party is 
feasted ou the provisions (kharch-kkorak) previously supplied by tlio 
bridegroom. Among poor people the bride is generally taken home 
the same day. Among the well-to-do the feasting at the bride’s bouse 
(khwarra) goes on for two or three duys. Shortly before the bride 
leaves her home the religious service ( nikah ) is performed by the 
Imam or Mulla. The consent of the bride is witnessed to by her 
vakils, and the amouut of dower is at the same time fixed. The usual 
_ . . dower in Mirauzai is from Its. 50 to Rs. 70, 

Custom ns to ilower. . . ,, ..... , , , 

iu other parts Its. 00 or 100, while among 
people of position it is generally fixed at Rs. 1,000 and a gold rnohur. 


Theoretically the rules for the payment of dower are iu accordance 
with the Shariyat or Muhammadan law. 

Practically, the arrangements for dower are in most cases merely 
nominal. A claim for dower is seldom brought, except where a woman 
is hacked up by her male relations. In dividing their father’s in¬ 
heritance sous sometimes claim dower on behalf of their mothers, 
and written deeds for dower are given to the wives of chiefs and men 
of rank. Ordinarily the right of a woman to dower is disregarded 
as might be expected in a country, where she is looked upon ns a 
chattel to he bought and sold. When the nikah has been completed 
the bridegroom ( changhol) takes home the bride ( chanyhola ). He 
has, however, first to pay from Rs. I to 5 to the Mullah ami something 
to the village servants. 

In the case of hamsayas the malik’s pagri has also to be provided. 

a (! 
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No feast is given on the return of the wedding party to the 
bridegroom’s house. 

174. There are 


Restrictions on inter-marvi- 

ages. 


no tribal restrictions on marriages among 
Muhammadans. A man is altogether unfettered. 
A chief may marry the daughter of a shoe¬ 
maker and the offspring will be legitimate. 
They are more particular as regards their own female relations. A 
Saiad of Mian Khel objects to give his daughter to a common zemin¬ 
dar. A Hindki artizan can seldom get a Path an wife except from 
among the poorest classes, or from beyond the border. There is not, 
however, such a strong feeliug against such marriages as exists 
among the Biloch and Pathau tribes of the Lower Derajat. 

Shiahs and Sunis on account of religious animosity seldom inter¬ 
marry, though they do occasionally. 

As a general rule a man likes to marry his daughter into a 

The usual practice. f*” 0 ' 1 ? ° f e ^ 1 0r h 'S)'? r P osition belo, '&- 

mg more or less to his own set. The great 

bulk of men belonging to the agricultural classes have only a single 
wife. The better off among them have two or three. A Khan or 
Nawab sometimes has as many as four or five, but seldom more. A 
poor man sometimes marries the widow of a brother or deceased 
relative in addition to his own wife, till he can arrauge for disposing 
of her elsewhere. 


More 

than disputed marriages. 


175. There is no system of marriage registration of any sort. 
Cases of disputed marriage are not as com- 

diaputed divorces nl0n ag m jgj,t ije expected. Disputed divorces 
are much more frequent. Women are often 
half -divorced, the husband refusing to complete the ceremony till he 
has received his money. They re-marry ; the ex-husband at once puts 
in his claim, and there is much wrangling as to whether or not the 
divorce has been actually completed. These cases are generally referred 
to jirgas to be settled iu accordance with local custom. 

176. The ceremonies at Hindu marriages are much the same 

as iu the Panjab generally, except that the be- 
nJxrhfe cu ® tomi regard ' Qg trothal is arranged by a Brahmin or some 
m»m ge. person sent by the bridegroom’s family instead 

of by the bride’s. As regards inter-marriage Hindus are guided by 
the same rules as elsewhere. 


NAMING—BURIAL. 

177. Children are named by their parents two or three 

. ..... days after birfh without any formal cere- 

The uwnmg of children. J . • 

monies. 
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17S. Boys are circumcised when from four to eight years old. 
. . There is no gathering of friends or neigh- 

hours for the occasion, except sometimes iu 
the case of people of rauk. 


179. When a man dies, a Mullah is sent for, who repeats the 
B . Surat Yasin. The body is then washed, gene- 

rally by a Mullah. It is sewn up in a 
shroud (kafn) and placed on a charpoy that serves as a bier. The 
female neighbours assemble at the house, wailing and beating their 
breasts. Meanwhile the friends and relatives of the deceased assem¬ 
ble to form the funeral procession ( jandza) which is preceded by 
Mullahs with from three to twenty-one Kota ns iu accordance with 
the rank of the deceased. The corpse is put down at a short dis¬ 
tance from the grave, when the prayers for the dead are recited, the 
mourners ranging themselves behind the leading Mullah iu lines of 
odd numbers varying from three to seven. On the conclusion of the 
prayers money is distributed to the Mullahs present with grain and 
salt. At the funerals of children the latter are replaced bv sweet¬ 
meats. The body is then taken to the grave, and after it has been let 
down, stones are placed over it and the earth then filled in, In the 
case of a man, tombstones are erected at the head and feet. For a 
woman a third stone is put up in the centre. The mourners then 
accompany home the heirs of the deceased who give them a good meal, 
aud dismiss them. For forty days ufter alms and food are distributed 
to Mullahs aud to the poor, particularly on 'lhursdays. 

In the case of an agriculturist of fair means Rs. 10 or Its. 15 
will be given to the Mullahs at the funeral, and the food aud alms 
subsequently distributed will amount to Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 


EDUCATION. 

180. Education iu this district is iu a backward state. Accord¬ 
ing to the Census returns 4,905 of the population, or not quite 3 per 
cent., cau read aud write or are under instruction. The acquirements 
of most of these are of the most elementary description. The 
language of the Muhammadans is Pashtu, and the fact that they have 
to learn to read in Hindustani, which is to them a foreign tongue, 
naturally increases the difficulty. There is a fair and improving 
district school at Kohat with 343 scholars. This is largely used by the 
people of the neighbourhood, both Hindus aud Muliammndaus. 

There are primary schools at Teri, Hangu, Shakardarra and 
Ushtarzai with a total of 219 boys. The pupils in these are mostly 
Muhammadans, These are the only Government schools in the 
district. The Kazi of Kohat has lately started a school expressly 
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intended fop the teaching of Arabic, Muhammadan Theology, and 
kindred subjects. The schools kept by the village Mullahs hardly 
deserve the name, the children being taught nothing but a smatter¬ 
ing of the Koran without the meaning. 

On the whole education is in a very backward state. 


USE OF TOBACCO, DRUGS AND SPIRITS. 

181. The custom of smoking tobacco used to be almost universal 
in the district. 

Of late years the Mullahs have made frantic efforts to suppress it, 
and with very great success. The families of the Teri Nawdb and of 
the Khau of Hangu refuse to give up the habit, denying that it is 
contrary to the Muhammadan religion, but the people, especially near 
Kohat and in Upper Miranzai, have to a great extent abandoned the 
practice. Mauy of the more bigoted Mullahs, if they see a chilam 
( hookah ), smash it at once. A trans-border man near Thai on an 
occasion of this sort cut off the Mullah's ear. Cases of active 
resistance, however, are rare, and the most that a man usually does after 
his chilam has been smashed, is to provide himself with another. 

Spirits, opium, drugs and cbaras are consumed in considerable 
quantities at Kohat by the troops and camp followers and to a less 
extent by the townsfolk. There is a small consumption of liquor among 
the Hindus of Hangu and a few faqirs indulge iu the use of drugs. 
The rural population never take spirits and very rarely auy drug 
except charas. 

A few zemindars here and there, more especially iu Miranzai, are 
iu the habit of drinking charas, but even these form a very small 
percentage of the whole population. 



PART IV 


tract. 


Its subdivision, 
shares. 


Tribal 


TENURES. 

182. The portion of the district that has been settled is mainly 
occupied by Bnngashes, The tenures of the 
Tenures in the Bangash villages and of the Niazi and Aw&u 

villages mixed up with them are generally 
simple and similar in character. 

When the Bangashes first occupied the country they divided it in 
large blocks among the main divisions of the 
tribe, thus forming the present tappas of 
Upper and Lower Miranzai, Samilzai and 
Baizai. The lands of each tappa were then divided among the sub-sec¬ 
tions who have generally given their names to the existing mauzas. The 
lands of each tappa were supposed to be held on shares; but in the 
division effected on these shares, each sub-section was generally given 
a single block of land. No lands were retained as the common pro¬ 
perty of the tappa, aud the old tribal shares therefore are now of no 
practical importance. Originally each sub-section or village waB sup¬ 
posed to hold so many of the shares on which the tappa lands were 
divided. These shares were the basis of the internal divisions inside 
the village, and in some cases this arrangement is still in force. More 
often it has been found convenient to change the standard of internal 
division. For instance, the lands of Darsamand originally represented 
500 of the shares or bakhras out of 1,250 bakhras on which Upper 
Miiauzai was held. The present division is based on 347 shares, and 
these shares are again modified from time to time as found convenient. 

In the Baizai tappa the old bakhras were altogether superseded 
Alteration of the old by a new set of shares based on a cash assess- 
stanrlard of proprietary ment of the country, effected about two cen- 
nghtin Baizai. tunes ago by Khan Slier Khan, then chief of 

Baizai. From that time a share or hukhra corresponds with a rupee 
of the revenue then assessed, and shares are frequently spoken of 
as so many rupees. 

In the division of the tappa lauds each sub-section or khel was al- 

Formation of mau Zas . certai, ‘ la ' lds ™ fuI! proprietary right. 

these generally formed a single block, in the 
centre of which the members of the khel settled down in a common 
village, which was called after the mime of the khel. Most of the ex¬ 
isting mauzas originated in this way. Nasrat Khel, Lodi Khel, 
Khadizai aud many more still bear the name of the common ancestor 
of the section by which they were founded. 

The lauds allotted to each sub-section generally formed a single 
block and the existing mauzas therefore are 
usually compact, there being but few Dakhili 
and Kharji ehuks. The Baizai sections, who 


Holdings in 
tract. 


the Baizai 
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bnve tlieir head quarters at Kohat, form the principal exception. 
"When tiie Baiziiis took possession of tiie country, they gave the lands 
watered from the upper or Bnwanna springs, and generally those 
occupying an exposed position near the Afridf hills to the allied tribes 
who settled with them. They reserved for themselves the lands 
watered from the Kohat springs. Each section got a block of the 
central lauds near Kohat, which were the best. The outlying lands 
were similarly divided, each section getting three or four blocks 
scattered over a wide tract of country. A large portion of these out. 
lying lands was cultivated by communities of tenants. 

Under the revenue system of the Durani Government the Baizai 
clansmen ceased to exercise any proprietary rights over such lands, 
and at annexation they were treated as Government property (sirkari.) 
For the most part they were granted in lease to Bahndar Slier Kliin 
Bangash, Mian Mukarab Shah and Ghulam Haidar Klidn Kiyani, by 
whom, or their families, they are still held. The remainder of these 
outlying lands still belong to the original Baizai proprietary bodies. 
The whole outlying tract 1ms been formed into a number of distinct 
mauziis,—sometimes entirely Sirkari, sometimes partly Sirkari partly 
Bangash, Shahpur, Jnrma, Bnkizai and Khwaja Khidar are Sirk&ri. 
Khurmatu and Khurd are mixed. In consequence of this state of 
tilings the holdings of the Baizai Bangashes nre more scattered than 
elsewhere. Each innn owns some of the rich lands in the well watered 
villages lying immediately round the town of Kohat. He also owns 
lands lying at n distance of some miles in the outlying blocks belong¬ 
ing to the section. 

183. Inside the mauzas formed bv the partition of the tribal 
territory the vesh * system was at first almost 
xiie ve»h Bottom. universal. The whole cultivated land was 

divided into blocks (veslies) with due regard to the character of the 
land. Each block was then divided by lot between the Kandis or 
main subdivisions of the proprietary body, aud the Kandis then divid¬ 
ed down to families aud individuals. 

The land was periodically redivided on this system, the term for 
which the vesh was in force varying in the 
i !1° V 0 -"! 0t i/lula ve>h different villages. It was rarely less than five 

years and never more than hlteeu or twenty. 
These redistributions were based ou the original proprietary shares, 
whicn were capable of transfer by sale or mortgage. No custom of 
khuia vesh, such as is found iu Marwat and Tank, seems to have existed 
in this district. Under this system each clansman present at the time 
of me partition gets au equal share, no regard being paid to 
original proprietary right. The custom of khuia vesh is said to 
exist in Saddrai of the Khadizai Orakzais, but nowhere else in these 
parts. 

* The word vesh has a double meaning, it is appli*d to the big blocks of land into 
which a tnauza is divided preparatory to n re-division. It is also the name applied .to the 
re division itself. 
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Custom 

out. 


of vesli dying 


In most of the Bangash villages the custom of vesh has now disap¬ 
peared. In many it has been suppressed at 
the present Settlement by wish of the people. 
In mnny, where it has been recorded in the 
administration papers as still existing, it seems to be dying out, the 
provisions in its favor being no longer enforced. One great objection 
to a new vesh in villages that have been regularly settled, is that it 
necessitates fresh measurements and the preparation of new records, 
the trouble and expense of which are much objected to by the 
villagers. 

In Upper Miranzai the custom of vesh has, till quite lately, been 
universal. The abi lands are veshed every ten 
*ai. tr ° n8fl,t in Ui>Per MifaU " years, the baraui lands after every fifteen or 
tweuty years. No field maps or registers 
have been prepared for the Upper Miranzai villages, and there is 
nothing therefore to check the continuation of the custom in this 
part of the district, if the people themselves care to maintain it. As 
the country gets more settled there seems to be an increasing desire 
on the part of the people generally for greater fixity of tenure to 
enable individual owners to reap the benefit of any improvements 
that they may have effected, so that the custom of vesli is likely to 
die out even in Upper Miranzai. 

In most vesh villages there is a good deal of land held on kabza 

Kabza lands in vesh villages, (possession) tenures, which is excluded from 
these periodical partitions. 

As the custom of vesh has gradually disappeared, the members 
of the village community have become full pro- 
»»ve»b disappear! th<i t * U ' Ua pnetors of their individual holdings. As a rule 
the whole of the cultivated lands have been thus 
subdivided. Where the village area is large, outlying hamlets or 
bandas have sometimes been established. These are often occupied 
by men of other tribes, Afridi's, Orakzais, &c,, who at this Settle¬ 
ment have sometimes been recorded as occupancy tenants, but more 
often as tenants.at-will. 

184-, In most villages the tenures as regards the land are now 
simple enough. Each proprietor has his separ¬ 
ate holding, consisting of plots scattered 
through the different veshes into which the 
village lands are divided. There are also certain common lands, for the 
most part uncultivated and devoted to grazing purposes. The income 
from such of the common lands as may be under cultivation is 
generally divided on the original proprietary shares. The water 
supply in irrigated villages is also divided on these same shares. 

185. The permanent water-supply of a village is almost inva- 
Eight« in water riably held on the old proprietary shares, but the 

arrangements for division vary with local cir¬ 
cumstances. Often several neighbouring villages take the whole 
water of a particular spring or stream in turn, each for so many days 
at a time. As the turn of each comes round the water-supply will 


Description of the common 
form of tenure. 
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lie simultaneously distributed to tlie main irrigation divisions of the vil¬ 
lage in separate channels. The first main divisions are known as kandis; 
the subdivisions as tals. A tal contains a certain number of bakhras 
or proprietary shares, corresponding to the fields into which the lauds 
to be irrigated are divided. Each proprietor in the tal in his turn 
gets the whole flow of water for a time corresponding to the number 
of bakhras or shares that he holds in accordance with a regular roster. 
The tals generally divide the water of the kandi in accordance with 
their shares for the whole time that the water is flowing. If 
owing to drought the supply is short, two tals sometimes find it 
more economical to combine and to take the whole supply for so 
many hours each. When the supply of water is abundant, tho 
arrangements for its division fall into abeyance, every one taking 
as much as he wants. 

186. The proprietary body in the Bangash tract as a rule consists 
mainly of Bangnslies belonging to the section of 
Chnructer of the pro- t| ie tribe to which the village lauds were originally 
fjuh' < vUIegos/ 111 a '" allotted. A few outsiders will be associated 
belonging to other Bangash sections whose rights 
have been acquired by purchase or by their having been jointly assessed 
in the payment of fines put on the village in the old pre- 
annexation days. 

These fines, known as tawdn, included the revenue "assessment 
of those days, which was very irregularly collected. As a rule it was 
allowed to fall into arrears for some years, and would then be realized 
by force, along with nn additional fine, the whole being comprehended 
under the term tawdn In the old established Bangash villages 
there are very few proprietors belonging to alien tribes, such as Afridis, 
Zaimushts, Orakzais, and Khattaks. 

Sninds own a good deal of land and to a less extent Shekhs and 


Koreshis, Hindus own very little land, and that as a rule in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kohat and Hatigu. 

In these Bangash villages the tenure seems originally to have been 
communal. As the cultivated lands were|'divided 
Natural tendency to the tenure became imperfect pattidari, the waste 
Irrigated villages. being still held in common. In most of these 

villages the cultivation is mainly abi, and as the 
water is owned on shares, this tends to keep up the pattidari form 
of tenure, the revenue being frequently pnid,—mot on the area held 
by each proprietor , but on tho share in the village that he is supposed 
to hold. In many villages the zemindars have now elected to pay 
the revenue not on shares, but on the area actually owned, thus 
changing the tenure from pattidari to bbynchara. 


v 'hile abi laud is generally held on shares, the proprietorship of 
barani laud lias generally been acqnired by break- 
1, in * U P ' v ! lsto - hidings in no way 

of shares. correspond with the shares on winch the village 

is professedly held. The area capable of barani 
ivatiou being generally largo, while the people were few, each 


cultivatiou being 
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took what he wanted. In the absence of measurements, however, 
the revenue was paid on the old shares, so that a man holding very 
little land might have to pay as much as another who held a great 
deal. The revenue on these barani lands has now almost universally 
been distributed by acreage rates based on the quality of tho 
laud. 

187. Iu the Awan and Niuzi tract lying along the south of the 

, . Koliat tashil, the abi lands are held on shares, 

villages! SQ laZ ' the barani lauds being held according to posses¬ 
sion, the tenure in this way being mixed pattidari 

and bhyacliarn. 

As regards tbe KUattak tracts in Zira and Patiala the revenue 
Khuttak tracts. used to be paid on shares. Cultivation was baruui 

and land abundant. Shares and possession in con¬ 
sequence never corresponded. 

The revenue has now been assessed on the actual area held and the 
tenure haB become bhyachara. 

188. The Nilab villages up to the present Settlement paid revenue 

The Nilab tappa. 1,1 kin<1 l .° the j a K lr,Ur - The of the village 
communities to be considered proprietors of their 
lands was contested by the jagirdar, but eventually allowed by the 
Settlement Officer. 

In many of these villages the people were the original Khattak 
owners, with as good a claim to proprietary right as iu any other 
part of the Khattak country. 

Towards the Indus there was a large Awan element and a consider¬ 
able proportion of the cultivators had no claim to he treated as owners. 
Theso were recorded as toiiauts-at-will or sometimes as occupancy 
tenants, and as regards them the old battui arrangements were 
continued. Iu consideration of the length of time that the battui 
system had been in force and the semi-proprietary position that the 
jagirdar had held, lie was made superior proprietor of the tappa, and 
allowed a percentage of 10 per cent, oil the revenue paid on holdings, 
the owners of which had been given a cash assessment. The latter 
were recorded as inferior proprietors (Adna Maliks). Certain privileged 
classes, related to the Khan's family, pay a somewhat lighter rate of 
inalikana (6 per cent.) 

Excluding mafis the revenue of this tappa is now Rs. 1,714, 
Lands assessed at Rs. 1,067 have been recorded as the property of the 
holders, while lands assessed at Rs 647 pay battai to the jagirdar. 
The tenure iu all these villages is uow bhyachara. 

189. Among the Sagri Khattaks of Shnkardarra the tenure from 

Shakardarra. the ^ r3t seeras to have been pure bhyachara. The 

country being rough and broken each family or 
group of families acquired the land round the spot, where they liappehed 
to settle, till all the arable lauds had been appropriated. As a rule meii 
belonging to the same section of the tribe settled near one another, 
but there seems to have been no attempt at a regular partition. 
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190. The following statement shows the 

Stntemont thowing character of the tenures in the district:— 

Tillage tenure* classifi¬ 
ed, 

Statement showing the tenure on which estates (mauzas) are held. 


I?ame of 
taliail 

He ! d by a 
aiiiglii 
proprietor 

Held in 
common. 

Perfect 

puttidari* 

Imperfect 

paitid&ri. 

Imperfect 

bhyncliAr*. 

Mired 
p&ttid’iri & 
bhyiteli&m. 

Total. 

Kobat 

16 

3 

i 

37 

30 

22 

109 

Hangu ... 

9 

1 

... 

10 

1 

16 

87 

Total 

25 

4 

i 

47 

31 

38 

146 


The villages held by single proprietors are nearly all Crown pro¬ 
perty. Most of the remainder were also Crown property, but the 
rights of Government have been grunted away. 

191. No claims to a talukdari or superior proprietary status 
were admitted at this Settlement except in 
General absence of ^, e cage Q f t |, e Jifilab tappa already mentioned, 

proprietary tenuro. where for special reasons such a tenure was 

created in favour of the jagirdar. 

The double tenure (Ala aud Adna Malkiyat) found iu many parts 
of the Punjab, has never beeu developed iu this district. 


192. 


Tenants; 
bora. 


their tium- 


As regards tenants, in the portion of the district that has 
come under Regular Settlement, there are 6,892 
tenants’ holdings comprising an area of 36,521 
acres. Teuants-at-will furnish three-fourths of 

the total number. 

_ . The holders of 1,942 holdings pay iu cash, the 

ca.h7n“d. Paym8 m remainder, or 4,950, pay in kind. 


Cash rents are not indigenous to the district, except where a 
Cosh paying tenants, tenant has been associated on equal terms to 
1. TuwAui tenants, assist in the payment of the revenue. Such 
tenants are called tawdni, and pay at revenue-rates only. They are 
the hamtayas or dependents of the proprietor, but the latter gets no 
rent from them beyond the bare revenue, assessed at the same rates 
ns on his own private cultivation. These lawdnis have generally at 
this Settlement been given occupancy rights, but a large number are 
tenauts-at-will. When the proprietors’ family increases, and can 
manage to cultivate the whole laud without assistance, such tenants 
nre sometimes ousted. I have had two or three cases before me 
since the Settlement of claims for ejectment of tnwdni tenants, but none 
for enhancement of rent. This class of tenant is nearly restricted to 
8amilzai and parts of the Hangu tahsil. 
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3. Tenant* paying 
revenue plus malikiua. 


3. Tenant* paying 
consolidated ough 
rent*. 


The other classes of cash paying tennnts, viz., those paying 
revenue plus m&lik&na, and those paying 
consolidated cash rents, are to a great extent of 
our own creation. The first are restricted to the 
Hatigu tahsil. They are the tenants of eirkari villages in the Hangu 
Estate. There were several small hamlets in which the cultivating 
communities had hitherto enjoyed the lease. Ia resettling these 
villages part of the demand was shown as rent. 

The tenants paying consolidated cash rents also belong for the 
most part to the Hangu tahsil. These are the 
occupants of a number of small hamlets or bandat 
occupied mainly by Orakzai settlers. Most of 
these are of recent origin and the occupants 
commonly tenants-at-will. There is generally a Bmall lump sum 
assessment on each hamlet, which is paid as a consolidated rent to 
the muuza proprietors. The tenants arrange among themselves for 
the collection of this rent. Three of the Hangu eirkari bandae come 
under this second category. 

193. As regards tenants paying in kind, the great bulk are 
tenants-at-will. There is no old established 
paying m cus t om j u this district under which occupancy 
rights are acquired by the breaking up of waste 
Out of 655 holdings of occupancy tenauts nearly half come 


Tenants 

kind. 

lands. 


from the Nilab tappa, and consist of the class who were considered not 
to have quite a good euough claim for the award of inferior proprietary 
rights. In other parts they have generally obtained occupancy rights 
on special grounds. 

The usual rates paid by tenants are half of the produce for abi 
„ , . , , lauds and a quarter for barani lauds. Higher, 

aeso pro uce ren s, ] ower> nu( j intermediate rates are taken in 

accordance with private agreement. 

Rimkarawal is the common epithet by which such tenants are 
Nimkarawal known. The tenant supplies his own seed and 

oxeu and the proprietor has nothing to do but 
take his rent and pay the revenue and Government cesses. 

The kamiana items are paid by the proprietor and tenant in propor¬ 
tion to their shares of the produce, i.e., they are deducted before the 
crop is divided. The dues thus paid in common are those of the black¬ 
smith and carpenter ; of the Afoealli, who sifts the refuse portion of the 
grain heap; of the Rakha, who watches the crops; and of the Dharui&i, 
who weighs and divides them. As a rule a Dharwai is not kept up 
except in villages held in farm by lessees. Small proprietors them¬ 
selves arrange for dividing the crops of their tenauts. A statement 
showing the average rate of kamins 1 fees will be found iu para. 839. 

It is not the general custom in this district to mnke use of farm 
, laborers. If a man cannot cultivate his own 

‘ 1& ars ' land he gives it to a tenant. The commonest 

arrangement is for the proprietor to supply plough and seed, and to 
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give the cultivator a share of the produce. Tiiis on abi lands is a 
fourth. Teuauts of this description are known by the name of chdrikdr 
g tarlk or shank, i.e., a man who shares. 

In the Census returns tenants are classified as hdlis and chariksrs. 
The term hali is not used in the district, and as far as I can ascertain 
hali is only the Panjabi translation of charikar and both should have 
been shown together. 

Classification of teaants. I 94 - Appendix VII. shows in detail the 
diuereut classes of tenants and the rents paid 

by each. 


CUSTOM RE OUSTING TENANTS. 


Ordinary tenanta-at-will 
can be ousted either after 
the rabi or after the kharif 
harvest. 


Compensation for 
nure. 


195. In this district the great majority of tenants-at-will pay a 
share of the produce as rent. According to 
local custom such tenants can be ousted either 
after the rabi or after the kharif harvest as 
soon as the crop lias been removed. The 

tenant, however, must be warned before he 
ploughs the land for the next harvest. If allowed to plough the land, 
he is entitled to retain it for another harvest. 

196. Irrigated lands are heavily manured at the commencement 
of the rabi, generally when the young corn 
is beginning to sprout. The benefit of this 
manuring extends to the next kharif. If a 

tennnt, therefore, is ousted after the rabi, he is entitled to compensa¬ 
tion, and is allowed sometimes the full value of the manure originally 
put on the land, sometimes only half the value, on the theory in the 
latter case that half the benefit of the manure has gone to the rabi 
crop, which the tenant has already gathered iu. 

197. A tenant who has broken up waste, gets no compensation 
No special coropensa- when ousted. Some waste land can be cultivated 

tion allowed for breaking at once without trouble. Where, however, 
up waste. the g,. oun d j m9 t 0 [, e levelled, jungle rooted 

up, or for other reasons the land cannot he brought under the plough 
without expeuse and trouble to the cultivator, then the proprietor 
always makes a special agreement with him granting him the land free 
or at light rates for two or three years, on the expiration of which he 
has no further claim to compensation of any sort, and can be ousted 
like any other tenant-at-will. 


GRAZING RIGHTS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO THE 
PRODUCTS OF WASTE LANDS. 

198. In wild thinly peopled tracts grazing rights and rights 
. . . connected with the products of waste lands 

nally of little value. are of comparatively little value. Such rights 

as population increases gradually become more 
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The effect of this. 


clearly defiued not without much quarrelling and heartburning in the 
iuterval. 

199. Till the recent Settlement village boundaries in waste lands 
Boundaries in waste lands had never been clearly defined. As a rule 

clearly defined for the first the different villages are separated by ranges 
timeduring the Settlement, of hills; the water-shed of which is the usual 
line of demarcation. 

At Settlement all boundaries were clearly laid down and clauses 
were generally inserted in the Wajibul-urz to 
the effect that the people of adjoining villages 
grazed in one another's lands on a give-and-take system, it being 
optional with any one of them to put an end at any time to the 
arrangement. The villages so grazing were specified in each Wajibul- 
urz by name. Practically there had been no such rule previously in 
force. Not only contiguous villages, but many some distance off, and 
with no grazing lands of their own, had often been in the habit of 
grazing in the limits of some village in possession of grazing lands in 
excess of its own requirements. As a rule iu seasons, when grass is 
at all scarce, the proprietors of no village will allow the people of 
other villages to graze within their limits if they can possibly help it. 
The Settlement has greatly strengthened the position of those, who, 
possessing abundant grazing lauds of their own, had previously 
attempted to assert a right to exclude outside cattle. In some parts 
of the district, such as the Kncliai Warn, the jungle now included iu 
village boundaries had been the grazing ground of the country side. 
Boundaries had, perhaps, previously existed, but they only limited the 
right of cultivation as betweeu adjoining villages, and did not 
practically affect the waste, 

200. Grazing disputes are now of constant occurrence, not only 
between our own villages, but between these 
and the adjoining trans-border tribes. The 
tendency is towards a stricter and stricter 

definition of rights, Iu a few years no village will be able to graze 
iu the lauds of another without the express permission of the pro¬ 
prietors, uuless they have succeeded iu establishing a legal claim to a 
right of user. In one or two cases that have come before me such a 
right has been established, though not recorded in the Settlement record. 
The extent of the waste lands included within their boundaries was hardly 
taken into account at all iu assessing the different villages at Settlement. 
There are many villages with small areas and rich lauds. The cultivation 
of these depends on the manure obtained from large herds of cattle; 
but in the absence of sufficient graziug lands belonging to the village, 
these must necessarily be fed, as they have been from time immemorial, 
ou grazing lands included within the boundaries of other villages. To 
deprive such villages of their old grazing rights would ruin them. 

201. The custom as to cutting fuel is also iu a transition state. 

„. ,, . ... . , The Kohat Jiills used to be covered with low 

g o cu mg ue . jungle, and the supply of fuel was so abundant 
that any one was allowed to take what he wanted. The hills near the 


Grazing disputes 
rights of user. 


and 
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town of Kohat are now almost completely denuded, and it is only 
towards Miranzai that the bush begins to re-nppear. The villages 
near Kohat are now beginning to protest against fuel being cut within 
their limits by outsiders, and the people of Miranzai similarly object 
to the damage caused by roving Waziris and Ghalzais. 


202. Another valuable product is dwarf palm or mazrai. Mazrai 
. , is used for making the grass shoes commonly 

r worn in the district and also for making 

ropes. The latter are used by the zemindars to a very large extent in 

T , , . the autumn, when ropes are stretched across 

s grea va ue. the bajra fields to frighten away birds. A 

variety of domestic avticles are made of mazrai. The salt exported 
from the mines is all carried in mazrai nets. Mazrai makes capital 
matting. In this district “ munj," so much used in the Punjab, is not 
procurable, and mazrai takes its place. Not only is the district 
demand very great, but of late years, since the construction of the 


[Railway to Khushalgarh, there has been a great export to Rawal Pindi. 
In consequence mazrai in the more accessible parts of the district is 
beginning to disappear. It used to grow luxuriantly on the 
Falling Off in the supply Kharaatu and Jarma Maira south of Kohat; 
owing to wanton deatruo- wanton cutting, however, added to pro- 
tion> miseuous cattle-grazing, and the increase 

of cultivation lias nearly destroyed it. Outsiders hnck it down 
anyhow, destroying the top of the plant instead of merely romoving 
the full grown leaves from the sides. The cattle then come and 
eat up any struggling shoots that may ngaiu break out. There is no 
mazrai now iti these villages worth cutting, aud the people have to go 
farther west. The same destructive process was extending to the 
mazrai tracts in Samilzai and along the southern edge of the Haugu 
tahsil. In the greater part of the Khnttak country there is no 
mazrai. The people can ouly procure it from the valleys north and 
north-west of Teri, and the demand from this direction, though not 
as great as that from Kohat aud Rawul Pandi, is still very consider¬ 
able aud would soon denude every village in that direction ns far as 


the Miranzai valley above Haugu, where the supply is still very 
large, the country being often covered with it for miles. This part of 
the district being more remote has hardly suffered at all. 


Till quite recently every one, whether a resident or an outsider, 
Beems to have enjoyed a promiscuous right of cutting mazrai, which 
the villagers could do very little to stop. 


I discussed the question last year (1882) with the tnhsild&rs of 
Kohat and Hangu and with the leading Jam- 
Bales for preservation of { )(U . c | ar8 0 f the mazrai tracts, when the follow- 

mg rules were agreed to 

Mazrai was not to be cut between April and September inclusive, 
except by the resident villagers for their own immediate wants. This 
is the growing season. During the rest of the year no mazrai was to 
he cut less than two feet long. 
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Outsiders were not for the future to cut mazrai indiscriminately, 
but were to bo restricted to tracts where it was abundant, and could 
bo cut withont fear of permanently diminishing the supply. In vil¬ 
lages where the plant had suffered from over-cutting, outsiders were 
to be excluded altogether. Outsiders cutting mazrai within village 
boundaries were to pay four annas a bullock load to the proprietors; collec¬ 
tion to be made by the lambardars nnd realizations to he credited to 
the village Malba Fund. The object of this provision was to give the 
people a direct interest in preserving mazrai. Provision was also made 
for fining persons guilty of a breach of these rules ; such fines to go 
to the village Malba Fund. 

Rules of this sort are seldom very strictly observed. I hope. 


Their expected effect. however, that they will have the effect of at 
nny rate postponing the extermination of this 
most useful plant. The people are ready enough to exclude outsiders, 
and the lambard&rs are only too eager to make au income by the 
sale of mazrai, but whether they will themselves abstain from pro¬ 
miscuous and excessive lopping is not so certuin. A supply of 
mazrai, however, is so indispensable for their own requirements 
and the price of mazrai is so certain to rise that villages failing to 
take advantage of these rules are certain before long to suffer the 
greatest inconvenience from their neglect. They will have to substi¬ 
tute leathern sandals for the clmpplies, which they now wear, und it 
will be still more expensive to get a substitute for mazrai ropes. 


BREAKING UP OF WASTE LANDS FOR CULTIVATION. 

203. In this district there has never been any recognized cus- 

Cultivation of waste lands. b J wbich proprietary or occupancy rights 

iu land were acquired by breaking up waste 


Such rights may have been acquired in this way, when followed 
by long continued possession ; but this lias been owing to accidental 
circumstances. As a rule a cultivator breaking up waste has to make 
special arrangements with the proprietor who generally promises to 
let him hold the land rent free for the first two or three years or 
at most for four years. After this he ib liable to be rackrented or 
ousted like any other tenaut-at-wiit. The same system applies to the 
common lands of a village. The lambardars make arrangements with 
the cultivators on behalf of the community generally, on whom 
the conditions fixed by the lambard&rs are binding. No sharer is 
allowed to occupy waste and acquire occupancy rights at the expense 
of the other proprietors. He is not allowed to do this even to the 
exteut of his own share, till the common lands have been regularly 
divided. 


As the local custom is entirely opposed to the growth of occu¬ 
pancy rights of any sort, disputes regarding the right of breaking up 
waste and claims to newly broken up lauds are exceedingly rare. 
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GOVERNMENT RAKH LANDS. 

204. The Borakka tract near Mir Khweli, a small military 
grass rakli near Bahadar kot, and the Kkwarra and Zira jangles are 
the ouly Government Uakk lands in the district. 

THE BORAKKA. 

205. The term Borakka was originally applied to the whole of the 
waste mountain tract lying round the hill of Mir Khweli. A good deal of 
the Borakka has now been included within the boundaries of the 
adjoining villages of Ibrahimzai, Surgul, and Samari. The portion 
now reserved as Government rakh consists of the upper end of the 
valley lying north of Mir Khweli up to the crest of the surrounding hills, 
thus including the top of Mir Khweli itself. It contains some capital 
grazing lauds and the people about Kokat depend on it to a great 
extent for their supply of grass. 

The lower lauds in the valley are held in lease under Goverumout 
by Mian Urur Shah, who has founded a small village. The upper 
portion is uninhabited in the summer, but in the winter becomes a 
favorite encamping grouud of the Glialzais and Tirahis whose kirries 
fringe the skirts of the hills. The Glialzais live in camel-hair teuts. 
They leave their families here with their flocks while the men go away 
with their kafilas of camels for purposes of trade, generally to the 
salt mines. The Tirahis are mostly Malikdin Khels and Tirah Jawakis, 
They live in rough huts and sheds which are repaired each year. 
They own very little cattle except a few pack-oxen and make their 
livelihood by cutting grass, which they sell at Kohat. The Glialzais 
usually number about 150 households. The Tirahis are not so nu¬ 
merous. 

The Glialzais pay a grazing tax of Rs. 5 per 100 sheep and 8 
annas for a full grown and 4 auuas for a young camel, which is 
collected through the tahsildar. A few men are entertained each season 
for the purpose of levying these dues. Five per ceut. ou the collec- 
tious is paid to the Ghalzai inaliks. 

The average income for the last five years, 1878-79 to 1882-83, has 
been Rs. 393. No one else pays anything whether Tirahis or residents 
of the district. 

The whole area of the Borakka belonging to Government 
amounts to 17,330 acres, of which 3,025 acres are leased, and the 
remainder, or 14,305 acres, retained as rakh. 


THE MILITARY GRASS RAKH. 

206. This is a small tract of 51 acres, which is divided between 
the cavalry and artillery of the Kohat garrison. The amount of 
grass obtained from it is insignificant compared witli their requirements. 
The rakh is included witliiu the area of niauza Khurd. It was 
probably used as a grass preserve previous to annexation, and seems 
to have been taken possession of without any claims to compensation 
being put forward. In 1866 it was measured up and the area was 
theu recorded as 119 jaribs, which seems subsequently to have slightly 
decreased. 
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THE KHWARRA AND ZIRA JUNGLES. 

207. An account of the physical features of this traot is given in 
the geographical account of the district (paragraph 37). 

When Afzal Khan was deprived of the mnngement of his jagir in 
1854, a Summary Settlement of these tappas 
^Arrangement. made In wag effected In addition to the land-revenue 
the villages had to pay a fixed sum as tirni, 
wliich covered the grazing of their own cattle. A system vvns Rt the 
same time introduced by which outsiders were made to pay grazing 
fees, and a tax was levied on fuel cut and charcoal manufactured in 
these jungles. In 1857 Colonel Edwardes, Commissioner of the 
Peshawar Division, drew’ up a set of conser- 
l 857 ,Vi,e<i 8mne;ement * in vnncy rules. He also arranged that 50 per 
cent, of the rakh income should go to the 
maliks of the tract, the remainder being divided half and half between 
the Government and Afzal Khan in the same way as the ordinary 
revenue of the jagir. These innm arrangements, however, do not seetn 
to have been acted on, the percentages allowed to the maliks being 
much reduced and some of them being paid out of the whole income 


_. ., . . . The actual 

Division of the income. follows_ 

division of 

the income was 

Government 

» • • 

... 36| per cent. 

Afzal Khan 

Ml 

... 40’ 

Murfaza Khan (Naib) ... 


... ,, 

Mian Ayan Shah 

lit 

... 2 

Other Maliks 

I*. 

... 12^ ,, 

100 


There was no forest establishment, the dues being collected by 
the police. 

208. This state of thing remained in force till 1867, when 
Lieutenant Cavngnari, Deputy Commissioner, took up the question and 
applied for a district conservancy establish' 
went and also proposed alterations in the 
distribution of the rakh income. Alter a 
long desultory correspondence the Government of India in 1871* 
finally sanctioned at a monthly cost of Ils. 145 tiie following establish¬ 
ment which has not since been altered :— Rs. 

1 Superintendent ... ... ... ... SO 

1 Munshi ... .. ... ... 15 

20 Rangei's @ Rs. 5 ... ... ... 100 


209. The grazing of Commissariat camels was long a subject of 
dispute. The Commissariat Department expected that these camels 


* No. S70 of 23rd October 1871, 
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Tax on other cattle. 


Rs. 

>> 

» 


2-4 per annum 
2-8 
1-8 

2 annas „ 
beyond tbe 


>> 

)> 


should be allowed to graze free of charge, the district officer guarantee¬ 
ing their safety from hill thieves. Eventually in 1874* it was decided 
that Commissariat camels should pav a graz- 
Commif,snriat cnme a. ing fee of 4 annas a month per camel, nnd 

that the chaudhris should themselves arrange for protecting their 
camels or else pay an additional fee for the requisite guard. The fee 
now charged is 4 annas a camel per mensem, i.e., one man on Rs. 5 
for every 20 camels, making the total payment 8 annas a month. 
Half rates are charged for 15 days or less. 

210. Leaving Commissariat camels, the 
ordinary grnzing rates now charged are as 

follows • 

Camels 

Buffaloes and horses 
Bullocks, &c. ... 

Sheep nnd goats 

Village residents pny nothing for their eattlo beyond the fixed 
tirni assessed on their villages. These are the rates for outsiders. 

Sliinwari graziers pay tiie following special rates for the season 
of six months :—■ 

1 large camel ... ... ... As. 8 

1 small do ... ... ... » 5-4 

Sheep and goats, Rs. 5-4 per hundred. 

The following rates are charged for fire- 
and ft fira8 n 8 firew00d,0harc0al wood > charcoal uud grass :— 

Charcoal ... ... ... 4 annas a camel load. 

Firewood ... ... ... 2 ,, do. 

Grass ... ... ... 4 „ do. 

Residents of the Khwarra atul Zira villages pay half the above rates. 

They nay nothing for grass or firewood taken 
Ee,Identa P»y half rates ' for their own use and not to sell. The charge 
for an ox load is half thnt for a camel load. 

211. As regards the percentages paid from the rakh income, it 
was finally settled in 1873+ that instead of a 
half share of the net receipts Afzal Khan 
should get a fixed allowance of Rs. 395 a year. 
This represented his average receipts for nine years up to 1871. 

The other percentages were simplified and 
Muhk* ied peroent “ ge8 t0 slightly reduced in amount, viz. 


Grant of a fixed allow 
anoe to Afzal Kli&u. 


Biland Kh&n (nephew of Murtaza Khan) 
Ayan Shall 

Six selected maliks ... 
Lumberdars ... 

Zemindars 


7 per cent. 
2 „ 


10 


* Vidt correspondence accompanying Government Punjab No, 854, of IBtb Stay 
1874, to Financial Commissioner. 

j- (a) Punjab Government No, 1266 of 23rd September 1873. 
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Tlie lumberdirs and zemindar* of the Khwarra and Zira village* 
divide their four-fifths of the 10 per cent, on a recognised set of shares. 

The Government now takes the whole receipts less a fixed pay¬ 
ment of lls. 395 to Afzal Khan aud allow* 
tncome from tll9 * e ances amounting to 19 per cent. The Govern¬ 
ment lias to pay out of the balance the cost 
of the rakh establishment which is Rs. 1,74*0 a year. 

212. The following has been the average income from these 
rakha sipce 1858:— 
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The Punjab Government* decided that the Government and the 
zemindars had joint rights in the waste, which 
at the time it was undesirable to separate. 
As regards Af’zul Khan the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor was of opinion that the allowance of 
income was entirely distinct from the jugir 
no reason to reconsider the 


Decided that Govern¬ 
ment and the zemindars 
had concurrent rights in 
the waste. 


Allowance to Afzal Khau 
oon firmed. 


Villages exempted from 
the rukh rules. 


Its. 395 from the rakh 
originally granted to Al'zal Khan and saw 
arrangements sanctioned in 1873. 

214. The result of the orders finally passed with regard to the 
jungle lands included within the boundaries 
of the Khwarra and Zira villages was as 
follows:— 

In the villages of Shekh Allahdad and Khwaza Kliel the Govern¬ 
ment renounced all claim to proprietary rights 
in the waste in favor of the zemindars. Iu 
all the other villages the following stipulations 
were inserted iu the Settlement administration paper. 

1. With the exception of the lands in the actual possession of 
Provision entered in the tlle zemindars the jungle is the joint property 

Settlement records re rights of the zemindars and Government. The 
of Government and zemin- Government has the right, when it thinks fit, 
ara in t e waa c. t,* allot sufficient grazing land to the zemin¬ 

dars and to take exclusive possession of the remainder. 

2. The zemindars have the right to break up new waste without 
the previous permission of the Deputy Commissioner. New cultiva¬ 
tion is to be carefully reported year by yenr by the patwari, and the 
Deputy Commissioner will have the power to stop cultivation iu part* 
where it would injuriously affect the Government interests in these 
jungles. For instance, it is undesirable to have small isolated patches 
of cultivation in what would otherwise be entirely waste tracts suit¬ 
able for the formation of rakhs. 

3. Lands brokeu up, but allowed to lie fallow for six years, will 
again be included in the village waste, the cultivator losing all claim 
to proprietary right. 

215. The total area of the jungle tracts jointly owned by 
Government and the zemindars is as follows :— 


Khwarra 

Zira 


Total 


Acret. 

70,250 

27,520 

97,779 


GRAZING RIGHTS OF WAZIRIS AND OTHER TRANS- 
BORDER TRIBES IN THE KOHAT DISTRICT. 

216. A full report on the subject of grazing rights of outsider* 
was submitted by Major Hastings during the 
•t Settlement! UrD1 * 6 course of the Settlement. This report, with the 
rest of the correspondence on the subject, will 
be found in a printed form.f 


* No. 495 of Zlst March 1878, to Financial Commissioner, 
t foreign Department, October 1879, No. 3, Grazing right! of outiidere in Koh*t> 
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Wsilrl tribes that 
grate in the district. 


The tribe* to which this correspondence mainly refers are the 
Khujal Khel and Tazi Khel Wnzfrfs and the 
Ghalznis. These Waziri sections belong to the 
Altmadzai branch of the tribe, and their homes 
are iome distance from the district. The Kabul Khel Wazin’s, who owu 
the country towards Thai and the western portion of the Teri border, 
encamp during the winter months at Chappari near Dalian, and other 
places on the border, which the Naw4b of Teri claims to be within 
his territory. They do not, however, regularly enter the district, but 
merely hang about its outskirts. 

217. As regards the Klnijal Khels and Tazi Khels, the pith of 
the information traceable in the office regarding 
their right to graze is as follows :— 


System in force since 
1856. 


Khnjat Khel 
commuted in 1866. 


tirm 


In 1856 Major Henderson, Deputy Commissioner, after making 
inquiries from Sir Khwaja Muhammad Khin re¬ 
garding the rates at which he recovered 
from the Tazi Khels, fixed a rate known ns 
ehel-o-yak, i.e., Re. 1. per forty head of the flock on sheep and 8 annas 
per camel as recoverable from the Khujal Khels, and the Khau of 
Hangu (also tahsildar) was directed soon after to fix their grazing 
grounds in order to prevent disputes. Tirni was realised from tlio 
Khujal Khels by enumeration at the above rates till 1866, when at 
their petition it was commuted to a fixed annual payment of Rs, 700. 
The Tazi Khels were not supposed to graze in Miranzai, but to go at 
once to the Teri territory, and the Nawab as lessee took from them 
what he thought fit, no part of the collections going to Government. 
It was found, however, that many of the Tazi Khels followed the 
Khujal Khels into the Hangu tahsil. It was accordingly arranged 
that Tazi Khels grazing in Hangu should pay chel-o-ynk at the rates 
originally fixed for the Khujal Khels, i.e., Re. I for forty sheep, the 
amount to be fixed by an annual enumeration. Nothing was charged 
on Tazi Khel camels. These arrangements were found in force at 
Settlement and were then continued without alteration. 

The following payments, in accordance with 
Innms pnid from the previous custom, are made out of the Rs. 700 paid 

Olt 1 

Lungis of Rs. 20 each to 5 selected Khujal Khel maliks ... 100 

Payments to the proprietors of the Miranzai villages in which 

the Waziris graze ... ... ... ... 89 

Allowance to Khans of Hangu ... ... ... 61* 


Balance to Government 


Rs. 250 
... 450 


Total 


♦MtuatFa' K l i£u 36 ; eon* of Mutisimimul Am u Khun 25. 


700 
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218. The realisations by enumeration from theTazi Khels from 1867 

to 1876 averaged Rs. 76, of which Government 
tie TazTishBla. 12 * r ° m took three-fourths and the Khan of Hangu. oue- 
fourth but the Khan realised in addition for himself 
forty rams valued at Rs. 120 a year, but really worth much more. 

The realisations from the Tazi Khels since Settlement (1877-1883) 
average Rs. 52 per annum, of which the Khan continues to take a 
fourth. 

219. The Waziri's were desirous that their right of grazing should 

be regularly recorded at Settlement. The Settle- 
Grazing nglits of meat Officer was of opinion that in Upper 
bnulemc-nt. Miranzai the Wazms had enjoyed grazing rights 

previous to annexation ; that in Lower Miranzai 
the privilege had only been exercised since our rule; but that in 
both an adverse right must now be considered to have been establish¬ 
ed. The Financial Commissioner, however, wrote ns follows :—■ 

“ It would be a mistake, both from a Settlement and from a political 
point of view, to admit that these tribes have an interest in the land 
over which they usually graze in winter, of the nature of a right of 
pasturage, In his opinion the servitude, to which the proprietary 
right of tiie zemindars of British territory in the villages concerned 
is subject, is a right of Government to allow outsiders to graze over 
the waste lands of such villages und to collect tirui or grazing dues 
on account of sucli grazing.” 

Mr. Lyall considered that it would be unnecessary to mnke hard- 
and-fast rules regarding these grazing customs for term of Settlement, 
as the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner would have full 
power to make from time to time all the necessary arrangements for 
the exercise of grazing and for its due restraint. 

In the same way Mr. Lyall considered that the existing arrange¬ 
ment granting a share of the collections to maliks and others should 
be considered as temporary. The correspondence took place during 
the time of the Afghan war when it was considered undesirable to 
introduce many changes, which were left to a more convenient 
season. 

The Financial Commissioner's views were thoroughly approved of 
by the Punjab Government, and entries were accordingly made in 
the administration papers of the villages affected, acknowledging that 
Waziris and Glialzais, as the case might be, enjoyed rights of grazing 
during certain seasons under the orders of Government. 

220. The orders regarding Wazivi grazing, which were in force 
when Major Hastings wrote in 1877 and which are still acted on, are 
as follows :—• 

The Waziris are forbidden to enter the district till 15th Novem- 


Existing custom as re¬ 
gards Waizri graziug. 

order to carry out, 


her. The object of the order is to keep them 
out of the district till the kharif crops have 
been cut and garnered. This is a difficult 
as the departure of the Waziris from their own 


Country depends a good deal on the character of the season, and owing 
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to their fend* with the Turis they find it dangerous, when they have 
opce come down from their hills, to remain on the west bank of the 
Kuram. They generally try to avoid the order, and if excluded from 
British territory they encamp in the Palosin tract just beyond our 
border in the boundaries of the Zaimnsht vi 11 ntjea of Dolragha and 
Adlimela, The Zaimushts are not eager for their company, but are 
helpless in the matter, the Waziris being too strong for them. Even 
here the Waziris are liable to be raided on by the Turis, though 
the district officers have always discouraged raids on this side of 
the Kuram ns likely to disturb the peace of the border, even though 
they may not occur actually within British territory, and the fact that 
Dolragha and Adhmela pay nazzarana to our Government gives a 
ground for interference. Palosin is, as its name implies, a waste tract 
more or less covered with Palosi or “ Phula” jungle. It is a good 
grazing ground. The boundary between the independent Zaimusht 
territory and Darsamand runs through Palosin, the greater portion lying 
within the limits of the latter. Both the Tazi Khel and Khujul Khel 
Waziris are entitled to graze in British Palosin for the first ten days 
after their arrival in the district. The Tazi Khels are then expected to 
go oft to the Teri tahsil. They like to delay, however, in Miranzai, 
and many of them if permitted would stop there altogether. It has 
always been their custom to send a jirga to Nawab Khwtija Muham¬ 
mad Khan to get permission to enter Ids country. The Kliattaks of 
these parts are as reluctant to receive these Waziri visitors as the 
Bangashes of Miranzai, and these formalities are often an excuse for 
delay, the result being that the Kliattaks are relieved at the expense 
of the Miranzai villages. Major Hastings writes :— ,f The Tazi Iyhels, 
whoso grazing grounds are in the Khattak hills, should leave Bar 
Miranzai without delay and reach their grazing ground as soon as 
possible instead of spending six weeks or more en route. They should 
not even be allowed the option to graze in Bar Miranzai, as their graz¬ 
ing grounds are in the Khattak liills." Again lie writes that “ Sir 
Kliwaja Muhammad Khan should lie compelled to 
take his proper share of the grazing liability .“ 
Strict orders have of late years been issued to 
Usman Khaa of Gautliaor to see that these rules 


Neecasit; for compel¬ 
ling the Tizi Kliels to 
graze iu the Teri tahsil. 


are observed. 

The Khujnlkhel Waziris are allowed to graze in all the villages 
west of Hangu except Kahi,* and also Ibrahim* 
gtmluii.* K iel til “ Iln8 zai, Raisau, Jabbi and Sarnari. There are recogz 
nised places where they are expected to encamp. 
Each village has Rnkhs or grass preserves which at certain seasons are 
closed to cattle, uud from these the Waziris are excluded. Elsewhere 
they graze freely. 

The Tazi Khels graze in Karbogha aud iu the north-western por¬ 
tion of the Teri tahsil. 


Kohl hat always been exempted on the ground of aa old blood fiud with the Waziri*. 
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In March both 

The*e tribe* mint leave 
the diet riot by 3 let 
March, 


Tazi Khels and Khujal Kliela again collect in 
Palosin, preparatory to leaving the district. They 
are not allowed to stay Inter than 31st March. 
The object is to get them to leave before the 
rabi crops are sufficiently high to be much 


damaged by cattle trespass. It is, however, as difficult to get rid of 
them at the end as it is to keep them out at the beginning of the 


season. 

221. In 1879 Major Plowden, Deputy Commissioner, estimated 
the number of the Waziris and their cattle as 


Bttitnate of th# num- follows : 
her* of these WaxirU 


and their cattle. 


Tribe. Tents ( kezdia ) 

Men. 

Camels, 

Sheep & goats. 

Khujalkheli 600 

1,000 

300 

15,000 

Taiikheh 700 

1,200 

400 

20,000 

Total 1,800 

2,200 

700 

85,000 


2 22, The Ghalzais who visit the district belong to the Mallu Khel, 


Kliojak, Taghar and Mandizai sectious. They 
The Ghntzaie. Th«ir arr i ve in November and remain till the begin- 
graimg groun s. nitig of the hot season. They come straight 

down to Lower Miranzai and usually graze in the Borakka which is a 
Government rakh and also in Ibrahimzai, .Jabbi, Samari and other 
n«igbbouring villages. In Kuz Miranzai they pay Re. I for every forty 
head of sheep, 8 annnas for a large and 4 annas 
Hut** pmd by thorn. f or a gma n camel. The average realizations from 
the Ghalzais in Kuz Miranzai for the last six years amount to Rs. 300. 
The Government takes the whole; the Kh&u of Haiign takes in 
addition for himself one ram or goat per flock. 

The average realisations in the Borakka amount to Rs. 393, of 


which the maliks get 5 per cent. 

223. Besides the Wnzfris and the Ghalzais the district is-visited 
by bands of Sbinwari shepherds. They graze 
Shinwari Grasiers. principally in the Khwarra and in Lower Baizai. 

The Afridi and Orakzai tribes along the border generally graze to 
some extent within the boundaries of the ad- 
Afridis and Orakzai*. j 0 i u j n g British villages on a give-and-take sys¬ 
tem. In the parts of the district ou the roads to or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the salt mines, the camels and oxen of Afmh's, Pawiridahs and 
other traders graze freely. As a rule camels are very little interfered 
with any where, and Afridi camels are taken in the summer months to 
the Kachai Warn and other parts of the district without being made 


to pay anything. 

The Ali Khels and to a less extent some of the other clans of the 
Western Orakzuis move down into the district during the winter 
settling iu Western Miranzai and in the Teri 
Orakzai* who settle in j) ftrra . They pay nothing to Government, but 
the district during tie genera lly gi ve R e , j am } a aeer 0 f ghi per house- 

^ hold to the villagers iu whose lauds they graze. 
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I have stated as far as can be ascertained the 
Irregular payment* regular payments made by these trans-border 
tribe*. r ° m * *** t '° IBa tribes. A good deal more, however, is no doubt 
takeu from them in the shape of fines and presents. 
The Khin of Hangu in particular has always tried as far as possi¬ 
ble to conceal what he takes. The Wazms and Giialzais as outsiders, 
ap,l objected to by the people of the country, find it their interest to 
propitiate him with presents. In the same way such presents are 
made occasionally to influential Maliks. The villagers realise fines for 
cattle trespassing on the cultivated lands or grass preserves. Every 
year the difficulties of these nomads increase, and I am told that some 
of the Khujal Kliel sections have of late years ceased to visit the dis¬ 
trict and have permanently settled down in their own country. 


THE HANGU PROPERTY. 

224. The greater portion of the correspondence regarding the 

Hangu property will he found in the office in 
**# Itangu property,° ndenee » printed form. A summary of the case, how¬ 
ever, will not be out of place in this report. 

At Settlement, Muzsffar Khan, tahsildar of Hangu, claimed as 

Claims of Muzaffar Khin Kh / U the F<>l»#uy right in manzn ? Hangu 
tahsild&r to certain pro- Hiul several adjoining villages. He also 
perty and rights as attached claimed a variety of rights in almost every 
to the KhAuship. village in Lower Miranzai, on the ground that 

they were attached to the Khanship. 

These rights were as follows :— 

1. —For the Khau’s servauts, Khaznnchi Rs. 2. 

„ „ Fanjdar „ 2. 

,, ;) Nuzir ,, 2, 

„ „ Kotwnl lie. J. 

2. —A certain quantity of grass and wood if required without 

payment. 

3. —The right to send a certain number of horses to stand in ft 

village at the expense of the proprietors. 

4 . —Forced labor if required. 

225. Ou the 15th October 1877, Major Hnstings submitted a 

„ . „ .. report on these claims, and another full report 

sad Ma^r I^wden w,ls at . the time submitted by the Deputy 

Commissioner, Major Plowden. 

It was ascertained that the Khans of Hangu, up to Muhammad 
Azam Khau’s time had always held the farms 
and had the general management iu both 
Upper and Lower Miranzai, enjoying cash 
mawajibs and jagirs. During the Barakzai time their position was 
much altered and they became mere farmers, being occasionally 
ousted altogether for a time. Coke gave the lease of Hangu to the 
Chief Ghulam Haidar Khin. Some of the attached hamiets were also 


Former position of the 
KhAns of Hangu. 
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included in bis lease. Others were farmed to the cultivators. When 
Ghnlim Haidar died, the farm of Hangu was given for two years to a 
Hindu, the occupants having refused to engage. Ghulam Haidar’s 
eldest son Allahyar Khan, then a young lad, was at the same time 
appointed Khan in his father's place, though he has never enjoyed the 
privileges or position of Khan. In 1855, his uncle, Muzaffar Khan 
was made tahsildar and given the lease of 
Hangu and of three or four of the attached 


Lease given to Muzaffar 
Khan, 


hamlets, which he held till the Settlement. 
With a few unimportant exceptions Muzaffar Khan had realised 
revenue in kind at the usual h&ttni rates abi and | bar&ui). 

The position of Muzaffar Khan being that of a tahsildar and 
Muzaffar Khin not being farmer, the real Khan being his nephew 
Khdn of Hangu had no Allahyar, his claim to proprietary and other 
valid claim. rights on the ground that they had always 

been attached to the Khanship, necessarily fell through. Nor was 
Allahyar Khan considered to have any claim to these rights. It was 
decided, therefore; that all the lands including the attached hamlets, in 
which the occupants were not considered entitled to proprietary rights, 
should be treated as Sirkari or Crown lands. 

As regards Hangu Khds , Major Hastings made detailed proposals 
Major Hastings’ proposals, f ( >r granting proprietary rights iu their hold- 
which were generally ap- ings to certain classes of the community, 
P rove< b which were approved of by the Government 

and finally given effect to in 1881. 

Muzaffar Khan himself and the Khan Kliel, or members of the 
chief’s family, were confirmed in the possession 
of their actual holdings, for the most part 
Consisting of revenue free lands. 

The other mafidars under the name of seri- 
khors were also made proprietors of their plots. 

The Mardu Khels and Haji Khels representing the old tribal Share- 
Descendants of the Old holders, who still held a moiety of the village, 
proprietary body. Mardu were granted proprietary rights in their shares 
Khels and Haji Khels. 0| . bakliras unless they specially disclaimed 

them. In the case of these the proprietary rights granted included 
a share in the Shamilat. 

The claims of the other occupants (Patbans not belonging to the 
old proprietary body, weavers, carpenters, 
A wans, &c.,) were disallowed, but most of them- 
were made occupancy tenants paying rent iu 


Rights in Hangu Khas. 
The Kbiin Khel. 


The serikhors. 


Claims of remaining 
classes to proprietary rights 
disallowed. 


Kind as before. 

226. Wherever proprietary rights were allowed, the holder was 
, giveu a cash Settlement. The remaining lands 
favorable terms to Muzaffar were recorded as Crown property. The lease 
Khfin during pleasure of of the Crown lands, with the right of colleet- 
Govemment. intr the kind rents from the cultivators, was 

continued to Muzaffar Khan, on condition of paying the recoverable 
revenue only (i. e., Muzaffar Khan was to get the benefit of the fron- 
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tier remission on the Crown lands.; Government reserved the right 
to cancel this lease at any time in favor of the occupants. 

, ,, As regards the attached hamlets, in the 

Tht attached hamlets. r ii„ ; 

following:— 

Haji Khel, Mnrdn Khel, CAappar, Sorki Pahla. 

The occupants, who had for long paid cash revenue, were recorded as 
occupancy tenants paving the full revenue pint 10 per cent, malikana. 
These four hamlets were declared to he Crown property, but were leased 
to Muzaffar Kliin on the same terms as the lauds in Hangu Kh&t. 
Muzaffar Khiu gets the frontier remission and the cash malikana pay¬ 
ing only the recoverable revenue. Similar arrangements were mnde 
for the Malla Khel hamlets of Wrasta, Tamis and Sliinawari included 
in manza Ilangn, the holders of which arc occupancy teuauts paying 
full revenue plus 10 per cent, malikana. 

In Kach, Khalifa and Lakhti the proprietary right for special 
reasons was awarded to Muzaffar Kliin, who takes rents in kind; in 
Karska it was awarded to the sous of Muhammad Amiu Khan and iu 
Ziiuki to Muhammad Afscnl Khan. 

Bagattu is the only Crown hamlet not yet disposed of. The 
occupants pay cash revenue pint malikana. The proposal to grant 
the proprietary right to Usman Khan, son of Muhammad Amin Khan 
is now under consideration. 

These results nave been elaborated after an immense amount of 
correspondence extending from October 1877 to 
LeoKthy correspondent S„ pU . m ber 1881. Tim Financial Commis- 
sioner a rinul proposals nrore Banctioued by ruu- 
jab Government Orders No. D12 of 22ml August 1881. The Hangu 
cultivators who have been recorded as occupancy tenants aud made to 
pny to Muzaffar Kh&n iu kind as before, are very discontented with the 
Discontent of those who arrangement. They were ia hopes of getting 
have been refused proprie- a cash Settlement as proprietors and it would 
tary rights. probably have caused less heartburning if Muza¬ 

ffar Khan had been continued undisturbed in the lease of tlm wliolc vil¬ 
lage. These men fail to understand why any distinction should have 
been made between the favored classes and themselves as all have habi¬ 
tually paid in kind hitherto. They are very persistent in petitioning every 
one iu authority from the Lieutenant-Governor downwards, and a« my 
successors are.certain to be troubled with their grievances, I have goue 
into the subject at more length than would otherwise have beeu 
necessary. 


CROWN LANDS IN THE KOIIAT DISTRICT. 

227. A large number of villages in llaizai and Kuz Miranzai were 
recorded at this Settlement as the property of 
Crown lands in Hangu t |, e (j row „ Most of those in Kuz Miranzai 
turned, ty 8epara e y meu are included in the Hangu property which has 

beeu separately mentioned (see paragraph 224.) 
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..A* regards the remainder their origin seems to 
rights in remainder. have been ''mows : —Previous to annexation, 

owing to the internecine wars in which the 

T . . , . , Bnugashes of Koliat were frequently engaged. 

Lands abandoned or for- t , .. . ^ . \ ° ’ 

feited before annexation. U sometimes Imppened that a particular section 

of the tribe would he driven away or destroyed. 
Their vaoant lands would then he given over by the Khan for the time 
being to seme ijaraddr (farmer), or he would perhaps arrange for their 
pultivatiou direct by tenants. In many eases this state of things 
resulted iu the acquisition of proprietary rights hy the holders. There 
were, however, at annexation, many estates, the holders of which had 
admittedly no title to the proprietary right or daftar, and these became 
Crown property. The Crown lands of Kliarmatu and Bakizai, the two 
Khwaja Khidars and other villages belong to this category. Sub¬ 
sequent to annexation Captain Coke, who was 
taia 8 Coke akan UP ^ ^ eager to locate new villages iu unin¬ 

habited lands for protection against robbers, 
took possession of large tracts here and there and made them over in 
lease to men like Mubarak Shah nud QhulAm Haidar Khan Kyaui. 
To judge from the heavy assessments levied from the first, it would 
appear that these tracts could not have been waste, but the proprietors 
lived at a distance, generally at Kohat, and the cultivation was 
carried on by non-resident tenants. The new fessoes were made to 
found hamlets and locate cultivators, and proprietary rights of all sorts 
hnd become so weak and worthless during the latter period of Bnrak- 
zai rule that no objection seems to have been taken to the alienation 
of these lands by the old proprietors. 

228. For many years before this Settlement was commenced, 
all sorts of petitions were put in for grants 
f ° r grantS ° Potions of these Crown lands by local 
Kbins, retired Native Officers and others. 
These were postponed till the completion of the Set tlement, but there 
was a general impressiou that there was any amount of land available 
for grant. When I came to take up the subject, however, I found 
that the real state of things was quite the reverse. Most of the pre¬ 
sent holders had been in possession Bince Cnptuin Coke’s time and 
could not now be ousted without great hardship. This view was 
accepted hy Government, and as a rule the old holders have either 
beeu made proprietors, or continued in the lease for life or term of 
Settlement. The following orders have been 
The orders fin y pass . p. l88et j re g a ,ding the more important proper¬ 
ties :— 

Khwaja Klndar {Talitil Hangtt.j 

The village has been continued to the old lessee family for term 
of Settlement. 

Arati Gola Nasrati and Chili Badber. 

These lands, situated near Sherkot, have beeu granted in proprie¬ 
tary right to the holders, a family of Izzat Kliel Pnthans descended 
from AUabyar KhAu. 
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Jama .— A quarter of this village lias been given to Badshnh, 
brother of Mobarult Shall the old lessee, in full proprietary right and 
the lease of the remainder for bis life. Saiad Ahmed Shah, son of 
Moharak Shah, aud other members of this family will probably be 
given grants of laud in this village on Badshah’s death. 

Shahpxlr ..."1 These villages have hitherto been held 

Bamrna ... | hy Glmlam Haidar Khan Kyani. Bnmma 

Chambai ... ^nud Zarra Mela have now been given to him 

Zarra Mela hamlet j in proprietary right and the leases of Shah- 
in Jarma ... J pur and Chambai for his life. 

Bakuai. —This muuza up to the present Settlement was held 
Khatn tuhsil (under direct management) It was granted in 1882 in 
proprietary right to Shnhzada Sultan Jan, c. I. E , who has built a 
large Kot and founded a village, to which the uame of Kot Sultan has 
very appropriately been given. 

Crowu lands in mnuzas^ These lands are held in lease or jagir 
Kharmatu, Khwaja Khidar f by the family of the late Nawib Buha- 
(tahnil Kobat) 'l'ugh, aud f dar Sher Kli&n. Orders regarding them 
Gandiali. ) have uot yet been received. 
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PART V. 


LEADING FAMILIES OF THE DISTRICT. 

229. Most of the leading families of the district have already been 
Leading families of the mentioned in the historical account of the dia- 
distriet. Additional infor* triot. In the following remarks I have noted 
mation with regard to them an y mention made of them in other parts of 
giveamt is c ap sr. this report. I have also given particulars of 

any jAgir grants that they may hold, and added a little information as 
to their existing circumstances. A large number of these families hold 
a territorial position, nearly the whole district being divided in accord¬ 
ance with their jagirs and original local jurisdictions. 


Shahzada Sultan Jan, C. 1. E., Ex-Asst. Commissioner. 

230, Shahzada Sultan Jan ranks first among the district DArbaria. 

He is fifth in descent from Taimnr Shah. 

History of the family. g^hzada Hashim and Shahzada Hassad, grand¬ 
sons of Taimnr Shah, settled at Peshawar about A. D. 1830, where 
Shahzada Hassad obtained a jagir of Its. 2,300 from the Sikh Government, 
On the outbreak of the Second Sikh War his son Shahzada Jamhur, the 
father of Shahzada Sultan Jan, took the British side (see para. 98) and in 
November 1849 he was appointed to Rohut as an Extra Assistant. He 
was a man of influence and judgment and much relied on by district 
officers. He died in 1863. 

On his death Shahzada Sultan Jan was recognized as the 
head of the family. From June 1860 to March 1872 he served 
as a tnhsildar in the districts of Peshawar and Kohat, and in 
April 1872 lie was made Extra Assistant Commissioner, a position that 
be still holds. During the Afghan war he was employed in Kuram. 
After the Khost expedition he was left there by Sir Frederick Roberts 
as Governor with some Tun militia, but the troops had no sooner left 
than the Khostwals rose in rebellion, and a force had to he sent back 
to fetch away the Shahzada and his followers. After this he was 
employed as Assistant to the Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
Kuram till October 1880, when he returned to Kohat. 

By Government of India No, 111E, of 24th May 1881, he was made 
a C. I. E. in recognition of his services, and by 
issi girS eraDtei1 in A D 1230E P., dated 13th June 1881, lie was granted 
a further jagir of Its. 1,000 which has been 
allotted in the Kohat district. 

As regards the original Sikh jagir of Rs. 2,300, which is situated in 
the Peshawar district, it was confirmed to the family on annexation in 
perpetuity. At the regular Settlement the jagir was assessed at Rs. 3,315. 
The zemindars had previously paid in kind but were now given a 
cash assessment which came into force from kliarif 1873. In considera¬ 
tion of the loss occasioned by this change Government, by No. 383F of 
27th July 1877, sanctioned an additional jagir of Rs. 685 in favor of the 
family. This increase has raised the amount of the old jagir to Rs. 4,000, 
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but tbe additional Rs. 680 lias been allotted in the Kohat—not in the 
Peslmwnr district. Under the orders of Government the old jagfrof 
Rs. 4,000 and the new jigir of Rs. 1,000 are to he treated as a single grant. 
The whole is in perpetuity ami is to he continued to one direct heir of 
Shahzada Jamlmr to be selected by the Government. The jagir is at 
present managed by Shahzada Sultan Jan, but nearly the whole of the 
income is spent in allowances to the different members. Under the terms 
of the new grant, the Government has reserved to itself the power 
to require the jagirdar for the time being to make suitable allowauces to 
the junior members of the family. 

The Shahzada has several brothers, most of them being in military 
or police employ. He has a cousin, Shahzada Mahsud, descended from 
Shahzada Hashim, who is now acting Tahsildar of Koliat. 

Nawab Sir Kliwaja Muhamad Khan Khattak, K C.8.I. 

231. This chief claims descent from Mallik Ako, the Akora chief. 
The history of the family will be found in Appendix HI.—(History of 
the Teri Khattaks). 

Kliwaja Muhamad Khan, who was born in 1824, is the posthumous 
son of the chief Khosluil Khan. He was adopted by Musammat 
Farkhunda, wife of the chief Rasul Khan, who, on the death of the latter 
in 1844, placed him ou the vacant gaddi, in preference to her own sou 
by Rasul Khun. Since then Klnvaja Muhamad Khan has been chief of 
the Teri Khattaks. At annexation lie obtained the lease of the Teri 
tahsxl from year to year at Ils. 31,068. In 1850 the amount was 
lowered to Rs. 25,000, and in 1851 he obtained a lease for five years at 
Rs. 20,000. In 1855 the lease was granted to him at these ratos for 
life, and in 1858 by Government of India Orders No. 5601 of 8 lst 
December 1858, the grant was confirmed to Khwaju Muhamad Khan 
and to his heirs in perpetuity. 

For his services during the late Afghan war the amount payable 
by Khwaja Muhamad Khau was reduced for his life to Rs. 18,0GQ. 
No orde.rs have been issued regarding the succession to tbe Teri chief- 
ship. It will no doubt bo treated similarly to the Shukardara 
t,e., continued to a selected heir, who will he bound to make suitable 
provision for the junior members of the family. 

In 1873 Khwaja Muhamad Khau was made a K.G.S.I. and 
was also given the title of Nawab, He has always been distinguished 
for his steady loyalty to Government. He exercises civil and crimi¬ 
nal powers of ti e 2 nd class within the limits of the Teri tahsil and is 
liis own tahsildar. The Nawab has a large family of sons. Tbe 
eldest, Mozaffar Khan, leads a retired life, but his sous (grandsons to 
the Nawab) have now reached manhood and appear anxious to come to 
the front. The second son, Muhamad Zaffur Khan, who is generally 
treated as the old Nawab’s heir, exercises judicial powers and is his 
father’s principal assistant tin carrying on the work of the tahsil. • 
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Among the other sons tho best known nre Gluiffur Khan and Spin 
Khan. The latter served for some time in Kurarn and also accom- 
pauied Sir Frederick Roberts to Kabul. 

There are n multitude of KhAuzadas in the Teri country descended 
from former chiefs. They are not as n rule of any mark or of rank 
entitling them t<» a chair. The Nnibs of Gumbat, who are very 
distantly related and Zakhariah Klian of Lachi, are perhaps ttie most 
prominent among them. 


Family of the Bangash Chiefe of Kohat. 

232. The history of the family will be found in the account of the 
Baizai Baugashes, Appendix I. Hahadar Slier Kliau was the leading man 
of the family at annexation. Coke placed him in management of the 
Kohat pass, and ho evontually held charge not only of nil the Adamkhel 
sections, hut also of the Daulatzuis, Sipaiahs and Sturikhels. As mana¬ 
ger of the Pass ho first received a grant of Its. 100 a month, which 
was increased in 1358 to Us. 200. 

By Government of India No. 4G56 of 4th November 1853 the village 
of Mir Ahmndkhel assessed at Rs. 1,000, was granted in jagir for life 
Rs. 900 to Bahadur Slier Khan and Rs. 100 to his brother Atta Khan. 
In 1858 the jagir to Bahadar Sher Khan was made up to Rs. 8,000 in 
perpetuity (No. 5601 of 81st December 1858) and in 1862 he was given 
a further increase of Rs. 350 for life (Government of India No. 68 of 31st 
July 1862). In 1877 he was given the title of Nawab, aud he also en¬ 
joyed judicial powers. lie died in August 1880. Rustam Khan, the 
eldest sou of the deceased Nawub, has now succeeded to the jagir, 
though not to the charge of the pass and without the title enjoyed by 
his rather. He has been made an Honorary Magistrate. The jdgir 
arrangements have not yet been finally settled. 

233. Atta Khan, tho brother of the deceased Nawab, was at one 
time Naib-Tahsfldar and afterwards Commandant of Border Police. For 
many years he took an important share in the pass management under 
Bahadar Sher Khan, and when the latter died in August 1880, Atta 
Khan waB temporarily appointed to fill his place. Ho carried on the 
work till June 1882, when the tribes on this part of the border were 
placed directly under the Deputy Commissioner. The Adamkhels and 
ndjoiuing tribes kept very quiet during the Afghan war and latterly 
assisted in supplying carriage, being attracted by the liberal rates of pay 
allowed by Government. In acknowledgment of his services Atta Khan 
was giveu a life jagir of Rs. 1,200,* (not yet allotted). He has also a 
tenth share (=Rs. 100) also for life in the village of Mir Ahmadkhel 
besides soma mafi mills and plots. He is not now in Government 
employ, but has been made an Honorary Magistrate. Mention of some 
of the collateral members of this family will be found in Appendix 
I, Para. 7 . 


* Government of India JSo. 1230 E,P, of 13th Junt 1681, 
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Family of the Khans of Ilangu. 

234. The history ut’ this family is given in Appendix II. On the 
murder of Gholani Haidar Khan (see para. 109) he was succeeded 
in the tahsildari by his brother Muzaffar Kh&n. The title of 
Khan was confirmed to his son Allahyar Kli&n, then a minor- Allah- 
yar Khan, however, has always remained in the background, and 
Muzaffar Khan has practically been Kh&n of Miranzai. By Govern¬ 
ment of India No. 4995 of 6th August 1859, a pension of lls 400, 
formerly enjoyed by his father, was confirmed to Allahyar Khan 
to be permanently attached to the chiefRhip. Some mnfi lands 
(assessed now at Rs. 3(50) were granted on similar conditions. 
Allahyar Khan is now Superintendent of Salt Mines, drawing a 
salary of Rs. 100 a month. 

Muzaffar Khan, for services during the mutiny, received a jdgir of 
Rs. 500. (Government of India No. 5601 of 31st December 1858). 
This is now much more valuable, being assessed at Rs. 1,564.* It is 
hereditary, Government having the right to select an heir. 

By Government of India Orders No. 2467 of 15t,li October 1881 
Muzaffar Khan was granted a further assignment of Rs. 1,200 and a 
sumptuary allowance of lls. 1,200 for life. He also enjoys the lease 
of the Government lands in Ilangu and some adjoining villages. In 
the greater portion of this estate he takes rent in kind. In some of the 
smaller villages he gets cash m(dik(tna. The lease is a very valu¬ 
able one, and is probably worth lls. 3,000 a year. It is held during 
pleasure of Government and can be eaueelled at any time. 

Muzaffar Khan’s iucome may therefore be roughly put as follows:— 


Its. 

Hereditary jagir ... ... ... 1,564 

Profits from kind collections in lioreditary jagir ... 1,500 

^Cnsh assignment for life ... ... ... 1,200 

Sumptuary allowance for life ... ... 1,200 

Profit from lease of Crown lands ... ... 3,000 


Total... 8,464 

He has in addition his pay ns tahsildar Rs 250 + 25 — 27 5 
per mensem and a small personal allowance of Rs. 60 per annum. 

235. Muhamad Amin Khan, a cousin of Muzaffar Khan’s, was 
for long Thanalular and Political Agent of Upper Miranzai. 

By Government of India No. 5601 of 81st December 1858 
he was granted a jagir of Rs. 100 lor life in recognition of his 
local services during the mutiny. 

Muhamad Amin Khan died in 1880. His eldest son, Usman 
Khan, then succeeded to his political position. A jagir of Rs, 2,400, in 
which the former life jagir of Rs. 100 is merged, was granted to 
Usman Khan in 1882 for life in consideration of his own and his 
father’s services during the Afghan war.f From this jagir, which 

* This consists of Eg. 1,317 in mauza Kach awl scattered mafia aggregating Re. 217. 
f Secretary, Government, of India, Foreign Department, No, 368 E of Uth August 
1882 , to Government Punjab. 

a 8 
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has not yet been allotted, Usman KliSu has to pay an an mini allowance 
of Ks. 400 each to his brothers Said Khan and Akbar Khan. 

Ohulam Muliamad Khan , Rais of Mokhad, 

236. The history of this fnmily 1ms been given in the account 
of the Sagri Khnttaks, Appendix IV. 

At Annexation Glmlmn Mustafa Khan, father of the present Chief, 
was in possession as jagirdar of one-fonrih of the revenue of the Mokhad 
estate in the Pindi district and of the entire revenues of Slmkardarra. He 
also enjoyed a percentage on the income from certain salt mines. The 
ja<nr was confirmed to the family in perpetuity by Government of India 
No. 2000 of 80th September 1850. After tlie mutiny the Balt per¬ 
centage was commuted to a fixed pension of Rs. 1,000 paid out of the 
income from the Malgin Salt Mines, also in perpetuity. By Government 
of India No. 45 J.C. of 27th May 1881 it was ruled that the jdgir was 
to descend to a single selected member, Government, however, reserving 
the right to make suitable allowances in ease of necessity to junior 
members. The eldest son, Faquir Muliamad is the selected heir. There 
is a violent quarrel between Faquir Muliamad, and his father on one 
side and two of the younger brothers, who object to tho arrangement. 

The Khan’s allowances are as follows:— Rs. A. 

Slmkardara Jagir now assessed at ... ... 2,137 8 

One-fourth revenue of Pindi jagir ... ... 818 0 

Balt Miues ... ... ... 1,000 0 

Total Rs. 8,955 8 
Jajir Khan, Khaltak of Nilab. 

237. This Chief is a scion of the senior branch of the fnmily 
of the Akora Chief's. In the scramble that followed the Sikh con¬ 
quest of Peshawar he obtained the Nilab tappa in jagir. During 
the Second Sikh War he sided with the Sikhs. He was, however, 
confirmed at annexation in possession of his jagir. 

The jagir was valued at Rs. 2,178, and consisted of ten villages 
of which three lying east of the Indus were afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to the Piudi district. 

By Government of India Orders (No. 1375 of 26th December 1852) 
this jagir was increased to Rs. 3,000 by a cash grant of Rs. 822 for life 
“ to be reconsidered after bis death with a view to the grant being 
perpetual during the good behaviour of his successors.” 

By Government of India No. 140 of 12th January 1852, the 
three villages transferred to Pindi were excluded from the jagir and in 
lieu of them a cash grant was allowed of Rs. 400 also in perpetuity. 

In consideration of his services during the mutiny—(he sent 
mme levies to Naushera)—by Government Orders No. 5601 of 81st 
December 1858, Jafir Khan was given a further life pension of Rs. 822. 

288. Up to the present Settlement Jafir Khan took Battai in his 
jfigir. He also realised a large income from miscellaneous cesses. At 
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Settlement the villnges were assessed in cash, and the cesses for the most 

i mi't abolished. Jafir Khan hns petitioned to have the loss occasioned 
jy the change made good to him. The loss has been estimated at 
lie. 2,804. 

He at present holds a jagir now assessed at Rs. 1,714, and pensions 
aggregating Us. 2,044—in all Rs. 8,758 n year. No orders have been 
issued regarding the succession to this jagir. His son Fattch Muhamad 
manages the j&gir, Jafir Khan himself being over 70 years of age.* 


Afzal Khal of Jamal Qarhi in Peshawar District. 

289. Afzal Kbdn, like Jafir Klian, belongs to the senior branch 
of the family of the Akora Chiefs. Before annexation he distinguished 
himself by murdering the Chief, Khwaa Khan, who has been mentioned 
in the account of the Teri Kliattaks (see Appendix III, paras. 19 and 20.) 
At annexation he was found in possession of the Khwarra aud Zira 
tappas and of part of Pattiala. He was ousted in 1854 for mismanage¬ 
ment, when he retired to Jamal Gurhi where he has since resided. 
By Government of India, No. 140 of 12th January 1852, his former 
jagir valued at Rs. 1,400 was confirmed to Afzal Khan in perpetuity. 
The income was made up to Rs. 3,000 by a cash grant of Rs. 1,600 
for life to bo reconsidered at his death. In 1854, when the jagir 
was takeu under direct management, it was decided that lie should 
receive only half the jagir realisations (Government of India No 1962 
of 11 tli May 1854). T'lieso amounted to Rs. 700, but have been 
increased by the new settlement to Rs. 812-8. By Government of India 
No 5601 of 31st December 1858 lie was allowed an additional pension of 
Rs. 822 on account of mutiny services. Ho at oue time received a 
share of the income from the Klnvarra and Zirarakhs. This was com¬ 
muted to a fixed sum of Its. 395 a year, which was upheld by Govern¬ 
ment Punjab No. 1266 of 23rd September 1873. 


He now enjoys— 

Half revenue of jdgfr villnges 


• • • 

Rs. 

812 

Fixed allowance from raklis 

• . • 

• • • 

it 

395 

Pension paid from Peshawar 

• • • 

• • • 

>3 

1,600 

Ditto Kohat 

... 

«l« 

» 

822 



Total 

Rs. 

8,629 


The jagir grant is in perpetuity. I presume that the rakli allowance 
is also in perpetuity. As regards the cash pension of Rs 2,422 by the 
proposals sanctioned by the Government of India Orders of 1854 already 
referred to, Us 1,009 of this pension was to bo continued in perpetuity 
to a selected heir during loyal conduct. Afzal Khan belongs rather to 
the Peshawar than to the Kohat district. 

* Jatir Kh4n died on 10th January 1883. By Government India Orders No. 1834G of 
20th July 1888, his son 1'ntteh iliilmmnd Khan has been appointed tosuceeed him in the 
Jagir and hereditary pension of Rs. 1(R>. The first pension of 1<S. 822 has also been 
confirmed to Fait eh Mnhatnud Klian for life. The Mutiny pension of Rs. 822 has been 
resinned. A lump sum of He. 10,400 was allowed as compensation for loss of right to 
collect revenue in kind. 
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Biland Khan of Khushalgarh. 

240, Bilimd Khan is a groat grandson of the Chief Saadat Khan. 
(See Appendix III, paras. 10 and 11). Before annexation, Ins uncle, 
Murtaza Khan, held two villages, Klmshalgarh and Khwazakliel in jagfr. 
These villages were situated in the large jagfr held by Afzal Khan, and 
previous to 1854 Murtaza Khan had heeu obliged to struggle for his 
rights which Afzal Khan wished to override. 

Murtaza Khan died in January 1871, but the succession to the 
jagfr had been previously confirmed to Biland Khan by Government of 
IndiaNo. 5601 of 31st December 1858. Biland Khan resides nl Amir 
in the Khwarra. He holds for life only, hut the jagfr will probably 
be continued in the family. He gets a percentage of 7 percent, on the 
income from the Khwarra Jangles, of which his uncle Karim Khan is 
Superintendent. The jagfr is assessed at Rs. 290. 


Family of Mir Mubarak Shah . 

241. Mfr Mubarak was the head of a family of Banurf Saiadswho 
came from Hindustan and settled at Kohat some generations ago. 
They are now numerous and influential. Saidan Shah, the father of 
Mfr Mubarak Shah, took a leading part as a lessee in the affairs of the 
Teri country during the period that followed on the death of Kliushal 
Khdn (A. D. 1824), In the account of the district under Captain 
Coke (paras, 105 to 114), I mentioned Mfr Mubarak Shah ns Coke’s 
right hand man. Ho was killed in the mutiny. Coke gave him the 
lease of a large tract of land now forming the village of Jarma. This 
was declared at Settlement to be Crown property. The profits from it 
probably amount to Us. 4,000 or Us. 5,000 a year. The lease since Mfr 
Mubarak Shah’s death has been held by his brother Badslmh. 
Badshah was for long Inspector of Police at Kohat. He was supposed 
at the time of the Jowaki outbreak to have intrigued with the section 
opposed to Bahadar Slier Klian, and was removed to the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict. He has since retired from Government service. He is a man of 
considerable influence at Kohat, and has recently been made an hono¬ 
rary magistrate. Said Ahmad Shah, the son of Mfr Mubarak Shah, 
was also atone time a Deputy Inspector in the Police, but threw 
up the appointment. He has been granted the village of Bhawalgurh, 
jama Rs. 200, in perpetuity, and also gets a pension of Rs. 426 for 
life in consideration of his father’s services. Said Ali Shah, a brother 
of Badshah’s, is now Inspector of Police at Koh&t. 


The Aliankheh of Kohat . 

242. These are the descendants of Haji Bahadar, whose shrine at 
Kohat has already been mentioned in the general account of the 
district (see para. 17). Haji Bahadar lived in the time of Aurangzeb. His 
descendants form a semi-priestly class, known as the Miankbels, and are 
very numerous at Kohat, where there is a regular Miankhel quarter. 
They hold the village of Miankhel assessed at Rs. 1,059 in jagfr. This 
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is divided between somo 150 sharers in accordance with their proprietary 
possession. Imam Shah, Yusaf Shah, and Bukir Shall are the most lead¬ 
ing men among them. 


Ghulam Haidar Khan Kiyani of Shahpur . 

213. Ghulam Haidar Khan’s family came from Seistan, and settled 
at Peshawar in the time of the King Taimur Shah. Ilis lather Sekan- 
dar Khan was killed fighting on the side of Sardar Yar Muhnmed at the 
battle of Zeyda (A. D. 1828). Ghulain Haidar Khan after his father’s 
death came to Koliat, and entered the service of Sirdar Sultan Muhamad 
Khan. He was given various jagirs—it being the common custom in 
those days to grant assignments of land revenue, instead of giving a fix¬ 
ed salary. After the Second Sikh War he retired with Sultan Muhamad 
Khan to Kabul. He afterwards returned to Koliat, and Coke gave him 
the lease of a large tract of land round Shahpur, which he has since held. 
These lands were decided at Settlement to he Crown property. Ghulam 
Haidar Khan has two intelligent sons, Slier Muhamad Khan and Malik 
Jan. These served during the Afghan war ill Kuram, assisting in poli¬ 
tical and other work connected with the administration of the valley. 
Ghulam Haidar Khan has never held any appointment under Govern¬ 
ment. He lives on the profits from his lease, which probably average 
Its. 5,000 a year. 

The Allans of Shekh Allahdad. 

244 Sbekh Allahdad was a contemporary of the great Khuslia 
Khan—(time of Aurangzeb) and gave bis name to a shrine and village 
in the Zira valley. His descendants bold the village, which is assessed 
at Its. 300 in jagir. At annexation this was a great apylum for rob. 
hers, and the leading Minns are still employed to a considerable extent 
in getting back stolen property from the neighbouring Jowakis. 

Family of Phul Badsliah. 

245. These are Jnlnui Saiads of the Suni persuasion. The family 
came from Mukhad four generations ago, and took up their abode in the 
Jangal Suburb of Koliat. Tlioy obtained small grants of land all through 
the Koliat tappas. These were confirmed to them revenue-free, and are 
still held by them. They are now assessed at 11s. 172. The family also 
held cash inams aggregating Us. 500, but these have beeu reduced by re¬ 
sumption to Its. 300, lately increased to Bs. 400. The family is getting 
very numerous, and since the death of Phul Badsliah (in 1878) has no 
recognised head. They possess a very extended influence, and are much 
reverenced by some of the Orakzui tribes beyond the border. They have 
been given the village of Minn Rlela in the Misliti country, and hold the 
village of Iteysi in jagir from the Kliattak Nuwab. 

Saiad Afznl of Bangu, 

246. This is a Shiah family which used to play a leading part in 
Hangu politics. Saiad Hassau llnza, the father of Saiad Ai'zal, is sns 
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pected of Laving instigated the murder of the chief Gliulam Haidar Khan 
In ]855. Coke gave Saiad Afzal the lease of the village Barabhaskhel, 
hut he was deprived of this at Settlement, and has lately been granted in 
compensation a cash allowance of Rs. 300 for life, He has also a 
pension ofRs. 200, sanctioned by Government of India No. 295 of 27tli 
July 1870. This family is generally on bad terms with Mozaffar Khan, 
the tahsildar, though lately the quarrel has been made up. 


The Saiads of ShahuJchel. 

24 7. These are Shiahs, and belong to the faction opposed to the 
Khan of Hangu. Twahir Shah was a leading man. He was succeeded by 
his son Mir Afzal, also a man of influence, but who has lately died. 
Baku- Shah is now head of the family. The family enjoys au inatn of 
Its. 100 a year, 


Gul Budshah of AJarai. 

248. This is a young fellow who is the head of a Shiah family 
possessing considerable influence among the neighbouring hill tribes, 
especially among the Sipaiahs. 


Koreshia of Sherkot. 

249. These are a numerous body, the descendants of Shekh Yusaf, 
and the guardians of his shrine. The trees and groves all through the Chili 
tract are under the protection of this shrine, and any one cutting down 
a growing tree, or even removing a dead one, is said to incur the displea¬ 
sure of the Saint, the fear of which has hitherto been sufficient to preserve 
them from the axe. 

Faquir Hussain and Hasan All are the leading men among those 
KorosMs. 


Said Kasim of Sherkot. 

250. This young man is mauager of the Pfr Fatteh Shah shrine 
at Sherkot. The tomb is a white building on the top of the Sherkot 
hill, and is visible for a longdistance. The shrine is revered by tho 
Manikhels and Sipaiahs and other hill tribes. Considerable mafi grants 
ore attached to it. These had been resumed, but have been re-granted at 
this Settlement. 

... , ... 251. I shall conclude the chapter by men- 

tiomug a few of the more leading lambardars in 

tho different tappas. 

Upper Miramai. —'Maliks Bhangi of Darsamand and Mahmuti of 
Nariah are heads of the faction opposed to Usman Khan. They are 
supported by Sliahzada Sultan Jan, whose father Shahzada Jamhur 
used to employ them as a check on the Hangu family in these out-of- 
the-way parts. Malik Sarfaraz of Kalii is also a leading man. 
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Lower Miramai .—The family of the Khaus of Hangu headed 
l>y the tahsfldar Mozaffar Kli&n dwarf all the others in this tappa. 
Their principal opponents are the Saiads of Shahnkhel and Saiad Afzal 
of Hangn already mentioned. There are some Malikdinkhel Settle¬ 
ments near Hangn. The families of Pyau Kluln, a Snbadar of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, and of Allahdad Khan, Subadar of the 3rd Punjab 
Infantry, reside here. 

Samihai .—Rasul Khdn Izzatkhel of Chili and Khwas Khan of 
Kacliai are leading Maliks. I have already mentioned Gul Badshah of 
Menu and the head Saiads and Koreshfs of Sherkot. The family of 
Patteh Khan Khwaja-Muhamedkhel once held a leading position at Ali- 
zai, Patteh Khan incited the Basoti disturbances of 1867, and the fa¬ 
mily is now in poor circumstances. The Ushtarzai lambardars have 
no recognised leaders. 

Bahai .—At Rohat itself the lending families are those of the Izzat- 
khels headed by that of the late Nawab Bahadar Sher Khan and those of 
the Banuri Saiads and of the Miankhels. Among the leading lambar- 
dnrs, commonly known as the Char-tnppa Maliks, are Dost Muliamed 
and Ibrahim of Bazadi, Dilasa of Jangal, Nadmfn of Pirkhel, Bahrain 
of Garhi, Mawaz and Kasim Shinukhel. These all live in the suburbs 
of Koliit. They have been granted liberal inams at this Settlement. 
Among other residents of Kohafc I may mention Abdulla Khan Shinu¬ 
khel Itessldar in the 5th Punjab Cavalry and Slier Muliamed Khan 
Turin, a Subadar of the 3rd Sikhs. Among the Hindus the family 
of the old tahsfldar Dliann Singh is the only one requiring mention. 
As regards the outlying villages, Mazulln of Muhamndzai was a 
a leading Malik. He lias lately died, and Malik Mir Ghulam is at 
present the acting head of the family. Ghulam KliAn Izzatkhel and 
the sons of Fatteli Khan Popalzai reside at Kaluchina. 

In the Akora Khattak country the leading families are those of 
Jafir KliAn and Biland KbAn. Ayan Shah of Kamar Mela and 
Malik Kalu of Kabi are leading men in the Kliwarra. I have already 
mentioned the Minns of Shekh Atlalidad. These are the only families 
of much note. 



PART VI—Agricultural and Miscellaneous. 


METHOD OF AGRICULTURE. 


£52. The principal crops grown in the Kohat and Hangn Tahsils 
the portions of the district which have come 
Principal crops. under Settlement are wheat, barley, Indian 

corn, and bsjra, and at a long interval cotton, rice and mung. Kaugni 
(Partialm Italicum) a sort of millet, locally known as gholcht, is a good 
deal grown in Upper Mirauzai. In the Teri tahsil Indian corn is very 
little grown; the principal crops there are wheat, bajra, barley and 
gram. 


The only crops calling for special mention 
Those requiring mention. ^ w j ieatj ( Jar l e y ] bajra, Indian com, cotton, 

rice and gram. 

253. Wheat is by far the most important 
crop iu the district. 

The principal sorts of wheat grown are 
khaltaki, or sarkai, kallangi and tirahi. 

Khattaki wheat is, I believe, the same as the aindi or ordinary 
wheat of the Indus Valley, of which it is 
a local variety. It is a hard red wheat. It 
is almost universally grown on barani lands all through the district, and 
to a considerable extent on irrigated lands. It i9 the only wheat used 
iu the Khattak country including the Akora tappas. Iu Upper Mirauzai, 
too, where cultivation is mostly barani, uone but khattaki wheat is 
used. It requires less watering, and ripens move quickly than tirahi 
or kallangi. The khattaki wheat from Chauntra, which is the great 
wheat-growing country of the district, is particularly good. 


Wheat. 

Its varieties. 

Khattal 
1. Khattaki. 


Kallangi wheat gives a heavier yield than khattaki, but it requires 
„ „ . plenty of manure and plenty of water. It 

is grown only on irrigated lands in Baizai, 
Samilzai and Lower Mirauzai. A great deal is grown round Kohat. It 
is less grown in the villages of Eastern Baizai, It has lately been in¬ 
troduced into the Nilab tappa as an experiment. It is grown there 
on well lands, where it is said to do exceedingly well, mid to be much 
more profitable than khattaki. The kallangi wheat is a hard yellow. 
It is peculiar looking, the grain growing very close and being arranged 
iu four even rows like barley, which with its large heavy ears 
it much resembles. This wheat is mostly required for home con¬ 
sumption aud very little is available for exportation. 
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Tirahi wheat also known as “ spin ” and “ daud k/tdni,” is sup- 
TirftW posed to have been introduced from Tirah. A 

denizen of a colder climate it ripens slowly, 
and can only be grown in the higher valleys towards Hanguand Kachui. 
In the lower parts of the district it is burned up by the hot weather 
before the ears have had time to fill, and it canuot be grown even as 
low as Koliat. It is a strong plant yielding heavy crops ; it is grown 
on barani as well as irrigated lands, and requires less manure and 
water than kallangi. In fact tirahi wheat becomes rank (mast) if it 
gets too much rain or manure. The grain is soft white and it is a first 
class wheat. 

All these varieties of wheat are bearded. Mundai sarkai is a 
beardless wheat, which is grown in the Bar 
and Jahbi valley. As a rule the people object 
to beardless wheats, as they suffer much more from the depredations 
of birds. 


4. Boardless wheat. 


Ploughing. 

sown with wheat. 


254. Lalmi or unirrigated lands are gener¬ 
ally ploughed five or six times before being 


In the case of Abi or irrigated lands, it depends on the quality of 
the soil. In places the laud is ploughed twice or ofteuer and then sown. 
On the soft lands towards Kharnnitu and Dlioda as soon as the kharif 
crop has been cut, the laud is ploughed once, and then sown with wheat. 
It does not pay to overplough the Lest lands as the crop grows too rank 
and gets beaten down by wind and rain. The southern Khattaks plough 
their lauds again and again. This enables the ground to absorb the rain 
fall and economises the moisture The process is described by the expres. 
siou Jdam dabana or pressing in the damp. Fields so prepared can be 
sown weeks after tbe last rainfall. 

255. Wheat on irrigated lands is universally sown broadcast on 
R Lalmi lands, where the soil is sandy and light, 

vvms ' or soft and yielding, wheat is sown with a drill 

(nnfi). In the Barak country and in the Nilab and Patiala tnppas the 
drill is commonly used. In Upper Mirnnzai and in Samari and 
the neighbouring valleys tbe soil is too stiff for the use of a drill, and 
wheat is sown broadcast. In the case of Abi lands, wbeu the land is 
ready ploughed (shama) it is watered. This to a certain extent levels 
it. In this state it is called shahora. When tbe land has partially dried 
and has reached the exact stage (wattar), when it is friable though still 
damp, the seed is scattered over it and the ground is there and then 
ploughed once or twice till the seed 1ms been worked in. The land is 
not watered again till the wheat is a span high. 

The number of subsequent waterings depends on the rain fall. When 
Watering it does not rain good lands require to be irri¬ 

gated every thirty days during the winter and 
every twenty days when tbe weather gets warmer. Bad lands to 
ensure a good crop require to be watered twice as often. Roughly four 
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waterings in the season are enough for good lands, and ten forbad lauds. 
Barani lands require three or four falls of rain at proper intervals. 

About Kohat, after the seed has been ploughed in, the clods are 
, broken and levelled with a roller {mala) or 

11 w 8 to a less extent with a harrow ( ghashawar). 

This latter is also used after the sowing and the rolling is over to form 
the small ridges by which the fields are divided into plots for irrigation 
purposes. The mala and ghashawar are not used in the Haugu 
tahsii. 

The amount of seed sown is about 80 seers the acre. 'When a 

, , . drill is used the amount of seed is somewhat 

Amount of teed, , 

larger. 

All through the district the best time for sowing wheat is during 
_ . . Kartik and Milggnv from 15th October to 15th 

Benson for sowing. Deceml)ei .. Polf sowings are inferior. Some- 

times when lands have remained untilled owing to the failure of 
autumn and early winter rains, wheat is sown on the chance as 
lute as the middle of January; but it seldom yields more than a 
half crop. Irrigated wheat is often manured when the crop is growing, 
the manure being scattered thiuly over the surface of the field. 

Wheat in the southern Khaftak country is generally ripe by 15th 
„ . April. Khattaki wheat ripens in Kohat nbout 

arves ng. ] Otli May, and kallangi ten or fifteen days later. 

Near Hangu the wheat harvest commences about 25th May and is over 
by the middle of June. lr. Upper Mirauzai the wheat harvest is a fort¬ 
night earlier than in Hangu. 

256. Barley is cultivated much in the same way as wheat. It is 

B sown at the same time. Asa rule with irri¬ 

gated lauds barley is sown for the first twenty 

days of Kartik, after which the people sow their wheat. It requires to bo 
watered at the same intervals as wheat, but one or two waterings are 
saved as it ripens earlier. 

Barley harvest at Kohat generally lasts from 10th to 30th April. In 
the south of the district it ripens about the same time, or a little 
earlier. Iu Miranzai it ripens in the begining of May. The interval 
between barley and wheat harvest iu the north of this district is 
greater than iu the proviuce generally. 

257. Indian coru ( makkai ) iu this district is always called jowar, 

_ . the ordinary jowar of the Punjab, which 

jowar. Rn COm mi3 " calle is but little growu, being called nari jowar 

(small jowar.) 


Harvesting. 


Indian corn in the Kohat and Haugu tahsils is nearly as important 
a crop ns wheat. It is mostly growu on irrigated lands, except iu 
Upper Mirauzai, where it is the principal kharif crop on rain lands 
as well. There are two sorts, garma and sarda ; garma is yellowish iu 
color and is the later sown crop; sarda is used for the earlier sowings. 
They ripen nearly together. 
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Seasons fot jowar sowing. 
The different \Vattars. 


(ii.) 

(Hi.) 


26th 


end of 


258. The seasons for jowar sowing are 
named after particular stars, which then rise 
in the early morning. These seasons are called 

Wattars. 

I.—The Parnni Wattar, 22nd Jet to 21st Har. (Pleiades.) 

II.—The Trakkri or Tale Wattar, 21st Har to 22nd Sawan (locally 
known as Bashikal). 

(The Trakkri or Scales are the three stars forming the belt 
of Orion.) 

III.—The Gup Wattar. (The dog star). 

This Wattar is divided into three parts 

(i.) The Put Gup. When the dog star") jj^nd to 
though supposed tube above the Q „ 
horizon is not visible. J 

The Sur Gup. When the dog star ) 27th to 

is low down and red. j Sawan. 

The Spin or Chitta Gup. When^ flr<t 22 d 
the dog star shines out clear >- J 

and white. J 

The Gup is fullowed by Sohel (Canopus) when the sowing season 
comes to an end. 

Zemindars are often hazy about their dates and seasons. Still 
n knowledge of these Wattars is a convenience when inspecting 
crops. A zemindar will tell you that a particular crop is of the 
Put Gup Bowing and another more backward of the Chitta Gup. 

lu the upper valleys Indian corn is sown earlier and ripens 
earlier than towards Kohat. The later a crop is sown the better, 
provided it has time to ripen. Towards the end of autumn the dew- 
lall is excessive in places, winch arc shut in by hills, and the Indian 
..... corn is destroyed by a disease called channi, 

iscascca e « annt. j u more exposed places the dew is dissipated 

by the wind. These latter can be sown later as the crop is not 
attacked by channi. 

. . T , About Hangu Indian corn is generally sown 

Tiie custom m Hangu. ^ ^ q{ ^ ^ ^ ^ Ju , y . 

very little is sown after the beginning of August. 

In Kohat early crops are sown for fodder during the month of 
In Kohat Har (from middle of June to middle of 

July). The regular sowings commence with 
the end of July and extend to the first days of September. The 
earlier sown crops generally give a poor yield. The grain does not 
seein to form, and large portions of the ear 
^Objection to early sow- al>e bare, with only a few seeds here and there. 

Otherwise the crop appears perfectly healthy. 
On the other baud the lute sown crops often suffer for want of 
irrigation, unless there is timely rain at the end of September to fill 
the streams. In each village there are certain dates between which 
it pays the people to cultivate Indian corn. As we leave Hangu the 
earlier sowings becomes less aud less productive and the good sowing 
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season gets later and later. Most villages divide the area to be 
sown between three or four different Watters, though there is generally 
one favorite Wuttar for which most of the land is reserved. In Garhi 
Mawaz Khan close to Kohat the Chitta Gup is the favorite. In Dlioda, 
which is very confined, the Put Gup and the Sur Gup are the favorites. 
Above Muhamadzai the people do not cultivate later than the Put Grip. 


Indian corn of 
Time of jowar harvest, 


the Trakkri Wuttar ripens by the beginning 
of October. Spin Gup crops ripen about the 
end of November. In Mirauzai the Indian 


corn is all cut and carried by the beginning of October. 


259. Indian corn is sown broadcast like wheat. The first 

Manner of sowing. sowing is often spoilt by untimely rain 

followed by sun, winch Lunds the sou and 
locks in the young shoots. About lvohat a field is often harrowed under 
these circumstances to break the upper crust and release the plant. 

260. Bajra is the great kharif crop on barani lands all through 

the district. It is sown at any time from the 
J ' beginning of April to the beginning of August. 

Whether early sown or late sown the crop is generally cut during 

October. Uajra is a tough crop and not much injured by exposure 
to weather. The straw in particular is improved by being left standing 
for a long time, so the people are not in a burry to cut it. 
Flocks of small birds do much injury in August and the beginning 
of September. At this time of the year all the small hoys are 
seated in trees pulling ropes connected with different parts of the 
field to scare them away. Towards the end of September the 
sparrow-liawks ( baslias ) come down from the hills and the small 
birds disappear, and the small boys rest from their labours. 

261. Cotton ,-"'This crop does not call for much remark. It 

Cutton is sown in April and May, and gathered about 

the end of November. Cotton is seldom allowed 
to stand for a second year As a rule it is a single-year crop, the 
land being then ploughed up for something else. 


262. Rice is sown from the middle of April to the end of 
May. It ripens about the middle of Septem- 
K,ice • her. The seed is generally trampled into the 

mud ( pargandai ). Sometimes rice is grown in nurseries and then 
planted out (nihal). This is the system used with the better varieties. 
Rice intended to be transplanted bus to be sown about the end of 
March. Suth Das is the mime of a valuable variety of rice grown here 
and there. The area under rice varies greatly. It is grown most 
steadily in Lower Mirauzai and Sumilzai where the water-supply 
is more certain. If, owing to timely rain, there is plenty of water in 
the Toi when the sowing season comes on, a good dealis often cultivated 
in the villages of Lower Baizui. The crop, however, in these parts 
is a very risky one, as if the Toi afterwards dries up for two or three 
weeks the crop fails altogether, and this is as often as not the case. 
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Gram. 


264. 

Storing 

trees. 


Enumeration of cattle 
effected during Settlement. 


263. Gram is extensively grown in the Land Katamar Thai, tha 
sandy tract adjoining the Bunnu tahsil, and to a 
less extent in the A kora tappas. It is not much 
grown anywhere else. _ 

Custom of Stacking Fodder in Trees. 

In parts of the district, more especially above Hangu, the 
people are in the habit of stacking bajra and 
odder m j mv ^ r 8 traw and hay up in trees generally in the 
small woods and groves attached to shrines. Each 
tree contains a small hay-stack perched up among its branches. This 
keeps the fodder out of the wet, and the sanctity ot the shrine is 
supposed to deter thieves and incendiaries. 

CATTLE AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

265. An enumeration of the cattle in the portion of the district 
under Settlement was made during measure¬ 
ments and checked during attestation. The 
number of cattle necessarily varies from year 

to year, but the figures then obtained probably represent fairly tbo 
existing live-stock with the exception of camels. 

266. Nearly all the district camels capable of carrying loads 

. were impressed or engaged during the late 

Estimate of camels. Afghan wav for the use of the Transport 

Department. Most of them died while on service. These have to some 
extent been replaced since by new purchases, and what was then 
young stock has now grown up; hut the original figures can no 
longer be relied on as even approximately accurate. I have accordingly 
framed a new estimate based on the returns of camels fit for purposes 
of carriage supplied by the talisildars, an addition being made tor 
young camels not yet fit for loads. I cannot say that these returns 
are correct. To furnish correct returns is almost impossible, as since 
the lato war it lias been a common practice for camel-owners in the 
district to try and pass off their camels as the property of some Afridi 
or other Trans-border man in order to avoid impressment for military 
or other service, the rule being that camels belonging to trans-border 
men are only to bo impressed in cases of extreme urgency. The 
camels of the Pass and Jnwaki Afridis spend most of their time in cur¬ 
rying salt from the district mines, and large numbers of them graze 
here during the rainy season. It is in consequence very difficult to 
find out the truth about these partnership arrangements, the difficulty 
being increased by the fact that the Afridis generally send their camels 
in charge of Awan or Ilindki Surwans, residents of our own districts. 

267. As regards the Tori tahsil an enumeration of stock for 
the Ha rale tappa was roughly effected last 
cold weather by M. Asa Naud. No enu¬ 
meration lias been made in the other tappas. 

The estimate for these lias been framed by allowing the same proportion 
of cattle to population as in the Barak tappa. 


Enumeration of cattle in 
the Ten tahsil. 
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Statement showing num¬ 
ber of cattle. 


268. The following figures give the esti¬ 
mate of cattle for the whole district:— 


Tthsil, 

Name of Tapp*. 
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Upper Miranzai 

3,546 

60 

4,262 

1,746 

109 

63 

296 

60 

10,111 

at 

Lower do. 

6,382 

75 

7,432 

8,460 

ue 

8 

826 

160 

22,919 


Total 

9,928 

Ml 

11,684 

10,206 

225 

61 

622 

220 

83,090 

r 

Baizai ... 

7,622 

299 

7,369 

35,973 

259 

23 

771 

300 

52,616 


flumilzai 

2,1 AH 

26 

2,470 

5,177 

40 

1 

3ii 


10,112 

3 1 

Nilab 

1,1*97 

695 

1,411 

2.373 

42 


5 

■nun 

6.753 


Khwarra 

Gil 

1.303 

1,461 

1,746 

21 



800 

5,402 

W 1 

Zit a and Patiala 

2,046 

738 

4,550 

6,423 

14 


90 

300 

14,221 

l 

tihukardar* 

1,178 

1 

2,182 

8,339 

45 


523 

400 

12,668 


Total ... 

14,652 

2,953 

19,470 

59,931 





100,73 


Terl 


1,000 

11,000 

36,000 

600 


1,500 

1,500 

79,600 


Total of Diatriot 

62,807 

4,080 

42,066 

1,06,983 

1,146 

65 

3,735 

3,380 

213,321 


Figures showing average 
price of stock. 


£09. The following table will show the 
average price of stock in an ordinary year : — 

Price. 


(home bred) 
(imported) 
(home bred) 
(imported) 


Rs. 

16 

25 

10 

25 

30 

60 

25 

50 

10 

3 

5 


to 


lls. 

25 

50 

20 

60 

70 

150 

50 

150 

30 

5 

12 


Bullocks 
Do. 

Cows 
Do. 

Buffalo cows 
Mnlea 
Ponies 

Camels ... 

Donkeys ... 

Sheep and goats 
Fat-tailed Sheep or Dnmbas 

270. The Kohat district is very poor as regards home-bred cattle. 

With the exception of the Mirnnzai and 
Shakardarra tracts, the district draws largely 
for cattle on other parts of the Punjab. 
Kine are imported from Amritsar, and large numbers of oxen are 
brought up by Loliaui traders from the southern Derajat. These 
are larger and stronger than the native oxen. The home-bred 
bullocks, especially in Mirauzai and Samilzai, are very inferior 
both as regards strength and size. The Baizai bullocks are some¬ 
what better. The best are the Sagri bullocks from Shakardarra, 
which are nearly equal to the imported bullocks from the 
Derajat. Most of the camels of the district are owned by the 


Character 
trict cattle. 


of the dis- 
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Sngri and Akora Khattaks and by the people about Laclii and 
Sumari. The Bangashes as a rule own very few, though the 
Khan of Hangu and liis relations have a good many, which they use 
for trading purposes. Camels are bred to a large extent iu Shakardarr, 
but the people there generally sell off the young stock, to traders 
from other parts. 


MANUFACTURES AND HANDICRAFTS. 


271. This is a very poor district for handicrafts and manufactures. 

The carpenters and masons, even in the town of 
arpentcr* am masons. Kohat, are almost without exception inferior 

workmen, while they demand very high wages. 

272. As regards manufactures, the only industry carried on to 

any extent is the manufacture of coarse 
o anu ac ures. cotton cloth. Even this is not carried on to 
anything like the same extent as iu most of the Punjab districts, the 
estimated value of the whole of the cotton cloth made in the district 
during the year being about Its. 40,000. This is much less than 
is required for home consumption, and has to be supplemented by 
large imparts both of English and country-made cloth. 

Luugis are manufactured at Kolmt and Ushtarzai. They are 
generally dark-blue with yellow and crimson 
stripes introduced into the fringe. 

Leather sandals (kheris) are extensively made at Laclii. Somo 
Sandals, of these are richly embroidered with gold and 

are much appreciatcdby Pathaus, 

Felts. Felts are manufactured at Kohat. 

ltiflcs used to be manufactured in the suburbs of Kohat, hut 
the industry has been nearly destroyed by the 
introduction of English-made rifles. 

These are the only manufactures calling for any notice. 


Lungia, 


Bides. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

273. The weights used in the district are maunds, seers and 
Weights, chittacks, which bear the same proportion to 

one another as in the Punjab generally. 
Koliati weights, however, are roughly a fourth as heavy again as 
Government weights, the seer being equal to 102 tolas, and the maund 
to 51, or roughly to 50 Government seers. Kohati weights are those 
ordinarily in use throughout the district, except iu Miranzai, where 
till quite lately they had what they call kacha weights, but which are 
really the same as the authorized Government weights, the seer being 
equal to 80 tolas. These kacha weights have to a great extent beeu 
driven out by Kohati weights since the Afghan war, when the latter 
were exclusively used by the contractors engaged iu supplying the 
troops. 
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274. The common dry measure of the district is the Ota or 

Dry measures. Punjnhi Tapa. The Kohat Ota of wheat is 

' ’ 1 roughly equal to 8 seers, though the weight of 

course varies with the quality of the corn, a measure of wheat weighing 
more than a measure of barley. The Hindki population call the Ota 
by the name of Kashra and the Khattaks by the name of Kdsa. 

The Ota varies in capacity in different parts of the district. In 
Darsamand it is equal to 16 Government seers j in the Khattak 
country to seven seers. For retail purposes the Ota is subdivided 
into Lapakais, Kurwais, Nimngunis, &e. The proportion that these 
bear to the Oza and to one another is constantly varying. A Lapakai 
or Lap is as much as a man can scoop up with two hands, but one 
village will liave 4 Lapakais to the Kurwai while an adjoining village 
will have five. The names of these submeasnres are generally only 
locally current so that nothing can be gained by giving any further 
details about them. An ox-load of grain is known in tiie district as 
a chat or gundai. A chut hangs down on both sides in two sacks. 
Half a chat or one sack is an andai. The chat varies in weight from 
2 to 4 maunds and is a most untrustworthy measure. 

275. Previous to annexation there was no measure for land 

_ , current in the district. The nearest ap- 

prouch to a land measure was obtameu by 
calculating the amount of seed required. Since annexation the 
favorite measure among the people in the irrigated tracts has been 
the jarib or big ha, which is equal to half an acre. This was ap¬ 
parently introduced during the earlier summary Settlements and 
was for long used in Official Reports. At this Settlement measure¬ 
ments were effected in ghumaos, kauals and marlas based on the English 
standard acre viz .:— 

square karara 
maria 
kanal 
ghumao 


1 


9 square 
20 marlas 
8 kauals 


karams — 


= 5feet square. 

= 1 perch. 

= i rood.. 

: 1 acre. 

The people at present are not well up in these measures. Even 
in the settled tracts they [(refer to calculate in jarihs. 

In the Teri tahsil and in Upper Mirnnzai the old seed measures 
are the only ones in use among the people, who talk roughly of so 
many mauns of land. 


COINAGE. 

276. Previous to annexation the coinage of the district consisted 


Silver coins in use. 


of a mixture of 
rupees coined 


Yar Mohammadi and Sultani 
by the Local Governors of 
Peshawar, and of Nandrami or Kabuli rupees from Kabul. The Sikhs 
afterwards introduced the JSanak-Shdhi rupee. The Yar Mohammadi 

and Sultani rupees were worth a good deal less than the Kabuli. 
These and the Nanak-Shd/n rupee have now disappeared from cir¬ 
culation. The Government rupee is now generally used throughout 
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the district, and also by the Adamkhel Afridis. The people of 
Upper Miranzai and along the Waziri border make use of the Govern¬ 
ment rupee for the payment of revenue, but they also make use to a great 
extent of Kabuli rupees, especially in their dealings with trans- 
border tribes. Kabuli rupees are also largely used for mortgages. 
These Kabuli rupees are brought down by Ghilzais and other 
traders in the cold weather. Their value is very uncertain. During 
the Afghan war they used to be taken at par with the Government 
rupee in Upper Miranzai. Their present value is about 12 annas 
6 pie, Jirgas employed to assess flues or damages in Miranzai generally 
fix the amount in Kabuli rupees. The Kabuli rupee is much usod 
by the border tribes west of the Adamkhel and by the people of 
Tira, but the Government rupee is almost equally common among 
them and the use of it is increasing. 

Gold coins are generally purchased with the object of being 
Qol(1 turned into jewellery. The Bokhara Tilla sells 

at present for Rs, 7-8 and the price of gold 
is Rs. 50 per ounce Avoirdupois. 



PART VII —Administrative. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE DISTRICT—CRIME 
AND CIVIL LITIGATION. 

277. At annexation Koliat was first formed into a sub-division 
~ , , . , . . of the Peshawar district and placed under 

district! ° rme m ° the charge of an Assistant Commissioner. In 

1851 it was made into a separate district. (For 
list of Deputy Commissioners see paragraph 125.) 


The district staff. 


278, Originally the district 
ordinarily to consist of— 


staff used 


1 Deputy Commissioner. 

1 Assistant Commissioner. 

1 Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

2 Tahsildars (one for Kohat and one for Hangu ) 

During the Afghan war the staff was increased to— 

2 Assistant Commissioners. 

3 Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

1 Station Magistrate. 

Since the war the ordinary staff has consisted, besides the Deputy 
Commissioner, of one Assistant and two Extra Assistants, one of whom 
is Treasury Officer, besides an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer who 
is only temporarily attached to the district. 

279. The Naw&b of Teri, though not a recognised tahsildar, is 
The Teri tahsii. entrusted with the collection of his own re¬ 

venue in the Teri tahsii. He also exercises 
special civil and criminnl powers of the second class. His son Muhammad 
Zaffar Khan has the same powers, and the NawAb with his assistance 
disposes of nearly all the judicial work of his tahsii with the exception 
of the heavier criminal cases. Muhammad Zaffar Kli4n is the Nawab’s 
recognised heir. Another son of the Nawab’s, Abdul Ghaffur Khan, 
has lately been invested with third class powers. 

In Kohat aud Hangu there is the ordinary establishment of naib- 
.. . tahsildars, kanungos and patwaris j in Tori 

revenue n e 8 ta 0 bll 9 h^eiSr Per there is nothing of the sort. The Nawdb has 
his diwans and agents, but the revenue 
arrangements are of the most rudimentary description. 
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Border administration in 
Kohat. 


280. Naw&b Baliadar Slier Khan, Chief of the Baizai Bangaslies, 
exercised judicial powers and was also iu poli¬ 
tical management of the Kohat pass and the 
adjoining tribes till his death in 1880. Sub¬ 
sequently, in 1882, tlie political arrangements of tbis portion of the 
border were placed under the immediate control of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. As it was undesirable that the son and brother of the late 
Nawab should remain unemployed a Board of 
Magistrates for the Baizai tappa, including the 
town of Kohat, was started in March 1883. 
Atta Kh&n, the brother, and Rustam Khan, the eldest son and 
successor to the jagir of the Nawab were given seats on the Board, 
together with Badshah, a retired Police Inspector, and Slier Muhammad 
Khau, a native geutleman of the neighbourhood. These Magistrates 
dispose of most of the minor criminal work of Kohat and the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tho Board exercises powers of the second class. 


The Kohat 
Magistrates. 


Board of 


281. 

The Khau of Hangu. 


The tahsildarship of Hangn is almost a family appoint¬ 
ment. Muzaffar Khan, the present head of 
the family, who is known as the Khan of 
Hangu, has been tahsildar since 1855. 

The revenue charge of the Hangu tahsil is very light, but the 
Khan is, in addition, in political charge of tho Sami! Orakzai clans, 
which border on Kuz Miranzai. 

Uainau KhAn, who belongs to the same family, generally resides 
„ , , at Darsamand in Upper Miranzai. He lias 

Upnor Miranzai 1 ' 8 ** '° n B succeeded his father, Muhammad Amin KhaD, 
iu the political charge of the Kabul Khel 
Wazirfs, of the Zaimushts, and of the Western Orakzai clans, viz., 
the Mamuzais, the Alisherzais, the Akhels and the Ali Khels. Ha 
and tho Khdu of Hangu in this way share the Mirauzai border 
between them, not without a certain amount of friction. 


282. Shahzada Sultan Jan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, holds 
a semi-hereditary position in the district. 

Management of the jjj a family to some extent has always sup- 
Turi border matters . ported the Shiahs and CJars of Samilzai 

and Miranzai against the Buni and Samil 
faction headed by the Khans of Hangu. He is in consequence a 
good deal employed in dealing with the Shiah Orakzais on the 
Samilzai border, and with the Turis of Kurnm. Most of the cases 
that occur on the Kuram border are taken up by Usman Klidn, who 
lives close by, but a general supervision is exercised by the Shahzada. 


As regards the Kabul Khel Wazin's Usman Kh&n disposes not 
ouly of cases occurring in Upper Miranzai, 
but also of most of those that occur along the 
line of the Teri Darra from Dalian to Amfmkot. 


Kabul Khel Wazirls on 
Teri border. 
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This is a somewhat curious arrangement, as the Nawab of Teri would 
naturally be expected to dispose of such matters along his own border. 

The hamlets round Kafirkot are occupied by Hathi Khel Waziris, 
who are nominally under the Bannu Deputy 
k^TheHatbiKhe!s°£ Kafir- Commissioner. Most of the crime, however, 
on this side is committed by outlaws, whom 
the Bannu authorities are unable to keep in order. Kobat cases 
therefore against these Kafirkot Hathi Khels are generally disposed of 
on the Koluvt side, by seizing the offenders, whenever they give the 
police a chance. 


283. The judicial and administrative staff of the district is strong 
„... ,• * . . considering its size and population. The 

population, however, is probably the most 
lawless in India, aud the facility with which men can escape into the 
independent hills is an additional incentive to crime. The criminal 
work is consequently heavy. 

Murder, robbery, house-breaking, theft and adultery are the 
principal offences. There is not much of the unnatural crime so 
common in Peshawar. 


Murders. 


Murders are generally the result of quarrels about women. A 
good many are also committed by robbers. 
The average number of murders reported 
during the last twelve years is 39 a year. This for a population of 
180,000 is very heavy. Murders are not confined to any particular 
parts of the district, though rather more numerous in Miranzai and 
in the Barak country than elsewhere. 

Riots in which dangerous weapons are used, and in the course of 
which men are killed and wounded, are com¬ 
mon in Upper Miranzai and the adjoining 
portion of the Teri Darra. 

Robberies and dacoities are generally the work of trans-border 
„ ,, ruffians and outlaws. The average number 

per annum for the last twelve years is- 


Rioting. 


Robberies 

Dacoities 


41 

18 


284. There used to be comparatively little civil litigation in the 
Civil litigation district. Civil claims were disposed of in a 

rough and ready way by the various Khana. 
The Afghan war put a stop to this. Swarms of contractors came 
down on the land. The provision and carriage of supplies and the 
construction of roads and serais led to a great increase in trade and 
business of all sorts. Much money was made at the time, but when 
the war came to an end, there was a sudden collapse. The district, 
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however, had been thoroughly stirred up ; and the people had learned 
the use of the Civil Courts, their love for which seems now to be 
constantly on the increase. 

From 1873 to 1879 the number of civil suits averaged 1,077, with 
but little variation from year to year. Since then there has been a 
steady increase, as will be seen from the following figures :— 



Rs. 

Average from 1873 to 1879 

... 1,077 

1880 

... 1,440 

1881 

... 2,241 

188? 

... 2,991 


There is not much litigation connected with land or tenant rights. 
The great bulk of these suits are for the recovery of ordinary debts. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE DISTRICT. 

285. The income of the district for 1882-83 was as follows 

Rs. 

Land Revenue, Grazing Tax, &c. ... ... 92,129 

Rs 

Salt purchased at the Kohat mines .. 80,321 1 „ 

Salt Dakhilas on the Kliewra mines, Jholam*.,. 2,35,453 f ’ 1 

Stamps ... ... ... ... ... 27,198 

Fines (Law and Justice) ... ... ,,, 20,238 

Abkari, opium revenue and drugs ... ... 18,647 

Local and Provincial Revenue ... ... ... 18,026 

Miscellaneous Receipts exclusive of Transfer Receipts, 

Deposits, &c. ... ... ... ... 2,329 

Post Office ... ... ... ... 1,22,420 


Grand Total Rs, ... 6,11,761 


The following is the detail of the expenditure :— 
District Administration 
Settlement Department 

Police (including Road and Border Police and Militia) 

Troops 

Salt 

Miscellaneous, exclusive of ) 

Remittance, Transfer J- 
Receipts and Deposits. ) 

Post office * « • M» 


... 1,41,470 
... 7,556 

... 89,823 
... 875,579 
... 28,661 

... 4,24,235 

... 7,453 


Total Rs. ... 15,74,777 


* It must not be supposed that this is genuine trade. Merchants and 
bankers being unable to get currency notes found that the cheapest way of remit¬ 
ting money down country was to purchase Dakhilas on the Jhclam Salt Mines, These 
wert sold at Amritsar and elsewhere to the real traders. 
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The total deficit was thus Rs. 8,93,016, winch was made good by 
special remittances and transfers from the currency reserve, I have given 
the figures for 1882-83 as it is an ordinary year. 


POLICE. 

286. At the annexation of the Punjab a detachment of Multan! 
Police arrangements at sowars. and footmen, numbering about 300 
annexation till the intro- men in all, arrived with Lieutenant Taylor 
duction of the new police from the Derajat. These were employed on 
in 1861, mixed military and police duties till Novem¬ 

ber 1849, when the following force of thanah police was sanctioned 
at a cost of Rs. 1,404 per mensem or Rs. 16,848 per annum :— 

3 Thanadars ... ... Stationed at Kohat, Teri and the Akora 

Tappas. 

2 Muharars. 

Mounted Police ... ... 2 Duffadars and 

12 Sowars. 

Foot Police ... ... 2 Duffadars and 

230 Barkandazes. 

The Multan! levies continued to guard convicted prisoners, who 
were kept iu the fort, and carried on escort and guard duties. 

The Multanis were gradually reduced to a resala of 100 sowars 
and 32 sepoys, which continued to be their strength till their absorp¬ 
tion in the new police in 1861. 

Iu 1856 a thanah was established at Hangu aud in 1858 at Gau- 
Thanas at Hangu and diaor. These were officered by members of the 
Gaudiaor. Khan's family. 

In 1861, when the new police were introduced into the Punjab, similar 
changes were made in this district. 

No District Superintendent of Police was however appointed till 
1878, the Police meanwhile remaining uuder the 
District Superintendent immediate control of the Deputy Commis- 
of Police first appointed in ‘ ^ 

1878 . siouer. 

287, Various revisions in the strength of the force took place 
from time to time. The last general revision 
Present strength and cost took place iu 1878, and the only subsequent 
ot the po ice oico. change made has been the reduction of the 

number of sowars from 29 to 26. 
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The present strength of the force is as follows 

1 © 150 
1 © 80 


Inspectors 

Deputy Inspectors, 10 


"l 


Serjeants, 46 


Mounted Constables, 26 . 
Foot Constables, 856 

Total 


2 © 
7 © 
6 © 
10 © 
12 © 
® 

200 @ 
156 © 


60 

40 

25 

15 

10 

20 

7 

6 


445 Monthly Cost Rs. 3,906 

This is maintained at a cost of Rs. 46,872 per annum besides 
Rs. 4,712 for contingencies, &c. The total police expenditure for 1882- 
83, including pay of District Superintendent, Police, repairs to buildings, 
&c., was Rs. 65,544. 

During the Afghan war the District Superintendent of Police 
generally bad two assistants. No assistant, however, is now allowed. 
Since the appointment of a District Superintendent of Police in 1878, 
the Deputy Commissioner has exercised the powers of Deputy 
Inspector General under Punjab Frontier Regulation No. I of 1872. 

288. There are now six 1st class police stations in the district, 
Existing police stations. Kohat, Hangu, Teri, Liukh, Talao, Gau- 

diuor, and Karrak. There are five 2nd class 
stations, Bahadar Khel, Garu, Lachi, Gumbat and Shakardarra. 
The station at Karruk was only started after the Barak disturbances iu 
1880. It was much wanted; the(Jhanutravalley having been previously 
beyond the reach of any effective police supervision. 

There are seven outposts, viz .— 

Tlmtthi. Dhodlm. 

Tutlcai. Ushtarzai and 

Khushalgarli. Jabbi. 

Gurgurri. 

•The police also garrison several road towers along the road vid 
Gumbat to Nizampur, and also ou the Baunu road between Banda and 
Latammar. 


BORDER DEFENCE SYSTEM. 

289. Iu paragraph 23 I have given a list of the posts in the district 
Posts garrisoned by re- garrisoned by regular troops. Of these Fort 
gular troops not intended Garnet aud Muhatnmadzai are intended for the 
fence° Tdinary bor<ler de ' protection of Kohat itself, and the remainder 
all He along the Kohat-Banuu road. They 
are intended to guard the communication between these two stntious, 
rather than for ordinary purposes of border defence. 
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of border 


290. As a general principle the border villages of this district have 
Villages expected to de- been supposed capable of defending thera- 

fend themselves. selves from the incursions of trans-border 

tribes. Their inhabitants are Khattaks and Baugashes, men of warlike 
races,—who used to hold their own previous to annexation. Now and 
then troops have marched into the hills to punish a tribe for lifting 
cattle and such like offences, hut cases in which trans-border tribes 
have come down in sufficient strength to plunder aud burn British 
villages have been exceedingly rare. No such cases have occurred on 
the Khattak-Wazm border or in Miranzai or even in the upper part of 
Samilzai, which is most exposed of all to hostile incursions, During 
the Pass aud Jawaki disturbances one or two villages were burned 
by raiding parties, viz., Darshi Khel and Kammar on the Zira-Patiala 
Border, Ghorizai near Gutnbat and Jarma near Kohat; but these 
were exceptional cases. As a rule the Western Khattak and Bangash 
villages as far as Kachai and Ushtarzai are q-uite capable of resisting 
any ordinary attack without assistance. From Alizai eastwards they are 
rather protected by fear of the after results to the raiding tribe than 
by their own capabilities for resisting aggression. The villages along 
the eastern border are generally badly armed, and in Zira the population 
is in addition numerically weak aud afraid of the neighbouring Jawakis. 
In the Khwarra, again, the Khattaks of Kamar Mela are numerous, aud 
though indifferently armed, quite ready to resist any encroachments on 
the part of the Hassan Khels. In 1878, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Border Defence Committee, a scheme of border 
introduced along the northern boundary 
border police is under the immediate con- 
Commissioner. The posts are scattered at 
intervals along the border from Thai to Kohat. It was also proposed 
to have border police from Kohat along the Jawaki border to the 
Khwarra, but this part of the scheme has up to the present remained 
in abeyance, as it was considered unnecessary to entertain them so 
long as the border continued in a peaceful state. 

291. The border police are divided into border police proper 
Division of border police and militia. The former are men of the 

into border police proper district who are uniformed and armed by 
and militia. Government. It was intended that the militia 

should consist of men of trans-border tribes, carrying their own arms 
and wearing no uniform. The latter are now in a transition state and 
are gradually beiug put on much the same footing as the border 
police proper both as regards arms and uniform. 

The border police in the Kohat tahsil are under thedirect management 
Border Police formed of the Deputy Commissioner. In Lower 
into three divisions : Kohat, Miranzai they are under the tahsildar of 
Lower Miranzai, Upper Hangu, aud iu Upper Miranzai they are under 
Usman Khan. Each division is under the 
immediate command of a Deputy Inspector. 


Introduction 

Police. 


police was partially 
of the district. The 
trol of the Deputy 
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Strength of the different 
posts. 


The strength of the different posts as 
sanctioned is as follows 

Kohat Tahsil. 

Kohat (head quarters) ... ... ... 21 men 

Ghamkol (near entrance to Kohat Pass) ... ... 16 „ 

Ublan (Bazoti Border) 

KhaS} ^ alah Border ) . 

Marai 1 (Man! Khel and Bar Muhammad Khel 
Kachai J Border) ... 


Lower Miranzai. 


Total ... 112 


Mazrai Darra (Shekhan Border) 

Shahu Khel (Mishti ,, ) 

Balyamin (Rabia Khel „ ) 

Kahi (Akhel „ ) 


Upper Miranzai. 

Nariab (Akhel border) 

Darsamand (Zaimusht border) 

Torawari (Do. do.) 

Thai (Kuram-Wazirl border) 
Muhammadzai (Do. do.) 

Total 


7 men 
18 „ 

9 „ 

9 „ 


Total ... 48 


9 men 

9 >> 
9 „ 
26 „ 
25 „ 


... ... 78 

Besides these the Aimal Chabutra post at the Peshawar end of 
Transfer of Aimal the Kohat pass is under the Deputy Com¬ 
post from missioner of Kohat. It has a strength of one 

Deputy Inspector and 35 men. 

The total force including Deputy Inspectors amounts to 272 men. 
The detailed establishment is as follows :— 


Chabutra 

Peshawar. 


Total strength of the 
force with monthly pay, 


I—Border Police. 


Pay per mensem. 


1 Deputy Inspector 

... @80 

= 80 

3 Do. 

... „ 40 

- 120 

7 Serjeants ... 

... „ 15 

= 105 

11 Do. ... 

... „ 10 

= 110 

40 Constables... 

... „ 7 

= 280 

64 Do. ... 

... „ 6 

= 884 

4 Sowars 

.. ... ... ,, 18 
II Militia. 

— 72 

1 Serjeant ... 

... @ 10 

= 10 

6 Constables 

... ... ... .. 7 

— 42 

115 Do. ... 

... „ 6 

= 690 

20 Sowars ... 

... ... ... „ 18 

= 860 

Total 

... 272 men Monthly pay ... Rs. 2,253 
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292. In addition to the Border Police a small force is kept up 
at the Kotal and adjoining towers consisting of Daulatzai and Bangash 
Bangash and Daulat- cliaukidars paid out of the Kohat pass allowances. 
*ai chaukidara at the There are altogether fourteen Daulatzais and 
Kota1 ' fifteen Bangashes. 


Posts on the Jawak 1 293. The original scheme comprised the 

border sanctioned, but following posts for the north-eastern border:— 
not entertained. 


Tutkai 

Khuza Khel 

Ziarat Shekh Allahdad 

Ghurizai 

Gaudiali 

Kai Nall ah 

Kala Dand 


. 18 

men 

. 9 


. 9 


. 18 

>> 

. 18 

>» 

. 9 

jf 

. 9 



The men proposed for Ghurizai were afterwards transferred to 
the Ublan post. None of the other posts have been entertained. 
The defence of this part of the border is left entirely to the ordinary 
police and the villagers, as is also the case along the woatern Teri 
border. 


Border village levies, 
under consideration. 


It has also been proposed to introduce a 
system of arming village levies, but this is still 


PASSES. 


294. All along the Derajat much interest is taken in the 
Difference in the charac- passes jeading into independent territory, 
ter of the passes in Kohat The Derajat districts are level and open 
to those in the Derajat. au d ex j eu J £o the foot of the low hills that 
fringe the main Sulimau range. These low hills are cleft by aume. 
rous streams and torrents whose beds form natural highways leading 
from the plains into the hill country beyond. They do not as a 
rule lead anywhere in particular aud very few of them are of any 
trading importance. Still they are marked geographical features ; 
they all have well known names, aud are generally made over to some 
tribe, which is responsible for their safe custody. 


The Kohat district is disappointing in the matter of passes. It 
is itself a jumble of bills and valleys very 
. ^ * ai T °P eia valleys lead 8 j m i( ar t 0 country on the other side of the 

into independent territory. Rough foo ( patlls acr08S the hi]ls 

lead from the British valleys on one side to the Adam Khel and 
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Orakzai valleys on the other. The Khwarra and Zira valleys on the 

Hassan Khel-Jawaki border, the Shahfi Khel valley on the Mishti 

border, and the Adhmela and Dumbaki valleys in Upper Miranzai, 

gradually lead up into independent territory ; and there are also two 

or three gaps near Togh which lead to Shin Dand and Torki of the 

Jawakis. With these exceptions the passes on the northern border 

are tracks crossing over low points in the hills. 

iv'tracks'aerMs Tlie Kohat pass is only a track improved 

ly tracks across the h,lls. & ^ ^ UWan paga U anot l,er track 

leading to the Lower Bazoti settlements. 


There are no other passes to the west of these of any note, 
either along the Miranzai or the Teri Khattak border. As regards 
the latter, all the country on both sides of the boundary line is a 
waste of low hills and ravines, with here and there a level valley. 
The Changostha pass leads from the Latamraar Thai into this waste 
tract, hut this ravine is itself the boundary between the Khattaks 
and Waziris and is not therefore a pass leading into independent 
territory. 


295. Along with this absence of well-marked passes, there is 
an absence of any clearly defined system of 
onsibiUt 8tem ° £ PaS9 reS ” border responsibility. Each tribe is responsible 
ponsi 11 y. f or stolen property proved to have been taken 

by any of its members or with their aid nnd connivance. No tribe 
admits that it is responsible for raiding parties of other tribes passing 
through its limits. Such responsibility has not unfrequeutly to be en¬ 
forced but the hill men always protest. They say that their villages 
are scattered, and that they cannot be expected to guard the numerous 
foot-paths, which pass through their hills. In the Derajat stolen 
cattle are tracked to the mouth of a pass, after which the tribe in 
charge is left to recover the property if it can, hut must in any case 
make good the loss. Along the Kohat border the stony nature of the 
couutry generally makes tracking difficult or impossible, and even 
when cattle can he showu to have entered the limits of a particular 
tribe, it is a question of general justice and expediency how far that 
tribe shall be held responsible. Many of the tribes are small and at 
certain points of the district the boundaries of several of them are so 
crowded together that even if tribal responsibility existed, it would 
often be difficult to bring a case home to any tribe in particular. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

296. The character of the roads in this district has been 
fully described in paragraphs 55 and 56 of this Keport, It is 
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unnecessary therefore for me to give here more than the briefest 
summary of the main lines, which are all 
under the "Public Works Department. 


Main lines of road, 


Road. 

j Distance. 

Character. 

Koh4t to Khushalgarh— 

30 miles. 

Metalled and partly bridged. Efficiently 

Stages. 



kept up. The Kailway Station ot‘ Khu- 


M. 


ehalgarh is about f mile farther across the 

Togh. 

4 


river. 

Babii Banda. 

4 



Gurnbat. 

7 



Tilkan. 

8 



Khushalgarh j 

7 



Dak Bungalow,) 

30 



Khushalgarh Kail way 



Station. 

* 



Total 

30$ 



Kohat to Bannu— 


83 miles. 

Unmetnlied, except the first three miles 

Stages. 

M. 


from Kohat. For the most part unbridged. 

Gada Khel. 

9 


Is kept in fair repair and though rough 

Lachi. 

8 


in places ia practicable for carts and ek- 

Banda. 

15 


kas. The Kohat toi and the Kuram river 

Totakki. 

10 


are difficult to cross in rainy weather, 

Bahadar Khel. 

10 


especially the latter. 

Latnramar. 

12 



Bannu. 

19 



Total 

83 



Koliat to Thai— 


oo miles. 

Ekkas can get to Hangu and even 




struggle out to Thai. Portions of the 

Stages. 

M. 


road to Hangu are bridged and metalled, 

Sherkot. 

9 


but it is unfinished and inefficiently kept 

Kbwaja Khidar. 

7 


up. Beyond HaDgu the road is not kept up 

Ibrabunzai. 

5 


at Ail. 

Hangu 

6 



Togh. 

7 



Surizai. 

11 



Gandiaor. 

9 



Thai. 

9 



Total 

63 



Kohat to Peshawar bv the 

39 miles. 

The only part of this road fit for 

Kohat pass— 



wheeled traffic is from Aimal (Jhabutra to 

Stages. 



Peshawar. 


Ms 



Kohat to crest of Kotal, 6 



Aimal Chabutra. 

13 



Matanni. 

S 



Peshawar, 

16 



Total 

39 
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Kohat to Khyrabad— 
Stages. 

Gumbut. 

Jabbnr. 

Lulth Talao. 
Nizampur. 

Darwazai. 

Khyrabad. 


70 miles. The first 25 miles is along the Khushal- 
garh road. The remainder is unfit for 
wheeled traffic. After crossing the Nilab 
Gbasba a branch line from this road crosses 
to the Pesh&war district over the Mirkalan 
pass. 


297. In a District like this, it may be use- 
Viiiago roa s. f u i if I add a few remarks on some of the other 

tracks leading to places of some importance. 


Approximate 
distance in 
miles. 



Kohat. Mnrai. 


Do. Kacliai. 


Kohat. Hangtt. 


(By the Bar 
route.) 


Kohat. Mir Khweli. 



Hangn Rond to Nasratkhe), thonoe to 
Alizai, after which a straight easy track. 
Oarnols to Marai. 

Hnngu road to Kuz Ushtarzai, where the 
track turns up the bed of the Ladu nallnh 
easy for camels. 

The road crosses the toi ; then oyer a 
low Kotal into the Bar valley, joining the 
main road at Ibrabimzai. From the Kotal 
to Ibrabimzai the track runs through a 
fairly level valley, but is rough and stony 
in places, especially at tko Hangu end. 

This road saves three miles, and is fit for 
camels, but is bo much rougher than the 
main road that but little timois saved hjr 
using it evou by pedestrians, 

Mir Khweli, or Fort Cavagneri, is the 
sauatarinm of Kohat, but is now little used. 
The road all the way is very rough and 
Btony, but is fairly level till within three 
or four miles of Fort Cavagnari when 
there iB a sharp ascent to the summit. 
On the whole the road even when in re¬ 
pair is rather one for mules than camels. 
The track up the hill wants constant re¬ 
pair to make it a fair riding road, and is 
often hardly passable. The track from 
Mir Khweli to Hangu is very rough. 











Approximate 
distance in 
miles. 


Togh in Mi- J«t.tnt24 miles 
ranzai. from Kohat 
on the Banna 
road.) 



Tliis is the beet of the cross roads from 
Miranzai to the Bannu road. A. very slight 
ascent occurs on the Togh aide. After 
which tile road follows the Alilau valley 
oil the way down to Jatta. 


Dalian. 


Tori is a few miles off the Bannu voad. 
The track from Banda and the direct 
track from Kohat are easy for camels. 
Beyond Teri along the Darra up to Dalian 
the road is level, open and easy; from 
Dalian rough tracks over low hills lead to 
Thai and Gandiaor in the Miranzai valley. 
These are practicable for camels. The 
cross tracks from the Darra over the 
Mirandai range into the Bahadar Khel 
valley are steep and difficult, 

WazlrJ camels laden with salt mnnage 
to get over the Manzalui puss north¬ 
west of Ualmdar Khel, and there is a 
track betweeu Teri and Totakki which 
horsemen can struggle over, but people 
going from Teri to Bahadar Khel generally 
prefer to go round by Banda. 


Hangu. 


The distance as the crow flies is 16 miles, 
hut the camel road goes by Jatta and 
the Alilan valley to Togli and thence to 
Hangu. (See route Togh to Jatta.) 


Karrak. 


Formerly owing to the difficult character 
of the country the cainol roads to Narri 
and Karrak had to follow the course of 
ravines. The road to Karrak went round 
the Narri Hills by Tabhai Khwab and was 
about 25 miles. The direct routo by Narri 
has now been made practicable for 
camels. It was constructed by Allahyuv 
Khan, Salt Superintendent. This Bnves 
about 9 mile*. Tho roadis easy as far as 
Narri, the ranges of hills to he crossed being 
low. Just beyond Narri a.rnther steep 
double range of hills has to be orossed. 
From Banda to Karrak is now a single 
march for camels though a tiring one. 
Traders between Kohat and Karrak go by 
Banda, but there is a shorter cut for pedes¬ 
trians. 
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Hoap. 


From 


Karrak. 


Koliat- 


Do. 


To 


Bahadur 

Khel. 


Shakardarra. 


Approximate 
distance iu 
mile. 


Malgin. 


19 


39 


21 


REMARKS. 


There is a short cut across the lulls pas¬ 
sing by Ck&parra, which reduces the dis- 
tanoe to 12 mileB, but this is difficult and 
tiling for oamelB, and it is almost better to 
send them to Surdng and then along the 
ICohat-Bannu road to Bahadar Khel, 
wkioh makes the distanoe 19 miles. 

The distance ns the crow flies is 26 miles. 
Pedestrians take a short cut by Dhoda 
and Malgin across some difficult ranges 
of hills quite impracticable for laden 
camels. The route usually taken is to go 
along the Bannu road for 21 miles. ». 
four miles beyond Lachi. A rough path 
then leads into the Shawakki valley. The 
road thence towards Karirosam is open 
and easy. It afterwards crosses the Teri 
toi and follows a torrent bed nearly up to 
Shakardarra. From Laohi to Shakardarra 
by this route is about 22 miles, making 
the whole distance 39 miles. 

The road goes by Dhoda and Kamal 
Khel. The asoents to be crossed are low. 
The road in places is very indifferent anil 
rather difficult for laden camels. 


THE SOUTHERN KHATTAK COUNTRY. 


The whole of the Th&l from Land Kamar to Shinwn Gudi Khel is 
easy for camels, the torrent beds being broad and shallow. The path 
from Nasratti to Karrak skirts this sandy tract. To the east of this 
path through the whole Chauntra valley up to Shakardarra, it is well for 
travellers not well acquainted with the country to be cautious in arranging 
their marches, as the greater portion of the country is intersected by ravines 
which it is very difficult to negotiate. The road along the north of the 
valley from Karrak to Jaudrai is easy, but from Jandrai to Dand and 
Shakardarra there are ravines which must be bit off at the right places, 
and even the right places often want a little repair before they can be 
considered safe for camels. 


TELEGRAPH LINES. 

298. There are telegraph lines to Khushalgarh station and to 
Bannu, The former follows the line of road. The latter generally 
follows the course of the road from Kohat to Banda, after which it goes 
by Narriaud Karrak, thus avoiding too close an approach to the Wazfri 
border. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


299. The two main postal lines in the district are to Khnshal- 
garh and Banuu. The mails between Khushalgarh and Kohat are 
conveyed by the district mail cart, which gets a postal subsidy of 
Its. 500 a month. Letters from Lahore arrive at Kohat in about 22 hours. 
The mails to BaDUu are carried by runners and arrive in 28 hours. 
There are imperial post offices at— 


Kohat. 

Ushtarzai. 

Hangu. 

Gandiaor. 

Lachi. 


Teri. 

Bahadar Khel. 

Shakardarra. 

Khushalgarh. 


There are no district post offices, but a rural messenger is gen* 
erally attached to each of the above stations. More post offices are 
required. At present there is no postal line to Nilab, though there 
are police stations both at Lukh Talao and at Nizampur, and there is 
not a single post office in the great tract of country lying south of the 
Bannu road. Exclusive of the mail cart subsidy the expenditure on 
post offices and postal lines is Bs. 703 a month. 

There is no bullock train or any recognised agency for the con¬ 
veyance of goods either from Khushalgarh to Kohat or from Kohat to 
Bannu. 


MONEY ORDERS. 

300. Till the beginning of 1880 money orders were issued from 
the Treasury. The work since 1st January 1880 has been made over 
to the post office. 

In 1877-78 the issues were Rs. 61,942. In 1878-79 they were 
Rs. 74,327. Since the change of system there has been a large 
increase. The figures for the last three years are as follows :— 


Issues. 

Payments. 

Year. 

No. 

Value. 

Commission. 

No. 

Value. 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

18,869 

4,568 

4,537 

Rs. 

7,92,615 

1,54,806 

1,45,011 

Its. 

8,804 

1,821 

1,719 

1,558 

883 

869 

Rs. 

1,08,672 

41,997 

32,507 


FERRIES. 

301. There are three ferries on the Indus at Khushalgarh, Shadi- 
pur and Nilab, which are under the Kohat District Officer. There are 
also ferries at Mokhad aud Rokhwan under the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawal Pindi. 
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The Khushalgarh bridge of boats has been described in paragraph 
27. The maintenance of the bridge and of the ferry when the bridge 
is taken down during the rains is under the Public Works Department. 
The arrangements for the collection of tolls are under the Deputy 
Commissioner, 

The income since the bridge was established is as follows • 


1877-78 

Rs. 

... 2,169 

1878-79 

... 2,547 

1879-80 

... 5,993 

1880-81 

... 10,598 

1881-82 

... 5,409 

1882-83 

... 5,760 


The present establishment for collection consists of a muharar on 
Rs. 25, a jemadar on Rs, 8 and two chaprasis on Rs. 6 each. The 
whole cost is Us. 540 a year. The maintenance establishment 
consisting of boatmen, store-keepers, &c., costs Rs. 5,478 a year, and 
the annual repairs to the boats and approaches cost Rs. 9,000 more. 
Roughly the total cost of the bridge may be put down at Rs. 15,000 a 
year. The bridge ordinarily consists of about 12 boats. It is generally 
dismantled at the end of June when the river rises above a certain 
height, and is reconstructed at the end of September. 

The ferries at Shadipur and Nilab are of very minor importance. 
They are leased to contractors. The average income from leases from 
1873-74 to 1882-83 has been Rs. 670. The average expenditure has 
been Rs. 227. This includes the coBt of new boats, which have 
hitherto been supplied by Government. 


BOAT TRADE ON THE INDUS. 

302. There is very little boat trade connected with this district. 
The traffic on this part of the Indus is in the hands of the boatmen of 
Attock and Mokhad. If a boat is required at Khushalgarh it has 
generally to be ordered up from Hokhad. This is done through the 
Kh&n of Shakadnrra, who resides there. 

The total number of boats said to belong to the river villages 
of this district is ouly four. 


CATTLE POUNDS. 

303. There are eighteen cattle pounds in the district. These are 
all attached to the police thauahs, the pound keepers being the thauah 
muharars, who get monthly allowances varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 
The fixed monthly expenditure on account of establishment is Rs. 38-3, 

a 10 
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The average annual income and expenditure from 1875-76 to 
1882-88 has been as followu 


From fines 

• • • 

... Rs, 

950 

Iueome from sales 

... 

••• » 

256 


Total 


1,208 

Expenditure 


m« Rs. 

516 

Average profits 

EXCISE. 

»•* n 

690 


804. In paragraph 181 I have explained that the consumption of 
spirits and drugs is almost confined to the town and neighbourhood of 
Kohat, There is a single lease for the manufacture and retail sale of 
native liquor and similar leases for the sale of rum, opium and drugs. 

During the Afglniu war shops were opened at Hangu and Thai, 
hut these have now been discontinued in the absence of auy demand. 
For many years past the amount for which theso leases have sold has 
been affected by adventitious circumstances, such as the collection of 
troops for the Jawaki campaign aud for the Afghan war. I shall 
merely therefore give the figures for 1882-83, which was a normal 
year, and for the current year 1883-84. 


Nature of contract. 


Amount for which the lease was 
sold for the whole your. 


1882-83. 

1883-84. 

Nativo liquor ... 

^ii 

Us. 

2,352 

Rs. 

2,640 

Rum ... ... 


1,572 

780 

Opium (including Madak and Chandn) 

... 


2,880 

Drugs ... ... ... 

tie 

2,608 

1,980 

Total 

« • • 

10,332 

8,280 


The amount realised on aecouut of still head duty on country 
spirits for 1882-83 was Rs. 2,788. 

Two licenses for the sale of European liquors have been issued for 
1883-84 at Rs. 100 each. 


DISPENSARIES. 

805. There are three dispensaries in the district—at Kohat, 
Hangu and Teri. The expenditure on these is as follows :— 

Kohat... ... ... Rs, 2,948 a year. 

Hangu ... ... „ 1,273 „ 

Teri ... ... ... „ 1,213 „ 
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The other heads of medical expenditure are :— 

Civil Surgeon's allowance ... Ils. 1,200 

Vaccination ... ... ... „ 1,284 

Miscellaneous ... ... „ 200 

The total annual expenditure is Rs. 8,038, of which Rs. 4,686 is 
met from Provincial and the remainder from District and Municipal 
Funds. 


SCHOOLS. 

306. The schools of the district have been described in the 
chapter on education (paragraph 180). The expenditure on schools is 
Rs. 6,082 a year, of which Rs. 2,926 is met from Provincial and the 
remainder from Local Funds. 


DAWK BUNGALOWS. 

807. There are three d&vvk bungalows in the district at which 
an establishment is kept up, vis., Kohat, Khuskalgarh, and Banda Daud 
Shah on the Road to Baunu. 

There are five rest-houses, which are used as dawk bungalows, 
where no establishment is kept up except perhaps a chankidar, viz. 

1. Nizampur. 

2. Mirkalan. 

3. Dhoda. 

4. Lachi. 

5. Latamraar. 

There are also district rest-houses at Hangu and Mir Khweli, 

The dilwk bungalows at. Batida Daud Shah and Lachi are really 
military bungalows atlached to the posts, at which an establish¬ 
ment is kept up from Provincial services. There is also a military 
bungalow at Bahadar Kliel. 

The income last year from d&wk bungalows was Rs. 1,411, the 
expenditure ou establishment was Rs. 694. 


KOHAT SALT MINES. 


308. The salt mines of 


Location 

mines. 


of the salt 


Kohat are found in the central hill 
ranges of the district, which run across it 
east and west. The salt deposits cease before 
the hills reach the Indus on one side or the 
Wazm country on the other. They are therefore quite a district 
monopoly. There are no salt mines in the Bangash hills to the north 
or iu the Lawaghar range to the south. The geological features of 
the salt ranges have been already given in paragraphs 58-59 of this 
Report. The mines occupy a tract about 50 miles long, with a nearly 
uniform width of 20 miles. 
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The working mines and 
rates of duty charged, 

Jatta 
Malgin 
Narn ... 

Karrak 
Bahadar Khel 


b 


309. The working mines and the rate 
of duty hitherto ‘charged are as follows • 


4 annas per Lahori maund of 100 seers. 


Eaising of the rates from 
1st July 1883, 


Disused mines. 


.. 3 annas 

2 annas 
Prom 1st July 1883 
uniform duty of 8 annas a 


ditto, 
ditto. 

an enhanced and 
Lahori maund is to 

be charged at all five mines. 

There are many disused mines iu the district, the principal of 
which are Barbarra, Nandraklca, Spina and 
Karar, The number of places capable of being 
used as mines is very large. At Narri, Karrak, and especially at 
Bahadar Khel, salt is abundant and easily got at. The supply at 
Malgin and Jatta is neither abundant nor readily excavated. These 
are both comparatively speaking inferior mines, but are much resorted 
to, being on the northern edge of the tract, and conveuient for the 
Afridi aud Akora Khattak traders. 


Excavation fees. 


310. Excavation fees are taken by miners 
in addition to the Government salt duty. 

The present rates are :— 

Jatta aud Malgin, Re. 1 for 4 camel loads. 

Narri, Re. 1 for 10 camel loads. 

Karrak, Re. 1 for 12 maunds. (8 pie for a tabbi.) 

Bahadar Khel, Re. 1 for 16 maunds. (6 pie for a tabbi.) 

Two bullock loads and eight doukey loads generally count as 
equivalent to one camel load. 

At Malgin, Jatta and Narri the salt is blasted and sold in shape- 
Kandolas and Tabbis. le9S ium P s ( kandolas ). At Karrak and Baha¬ 
dar Khel, where the salt is softer, it is cut out 
of the mine in oblong blocks weighing half a maund each. These form 
very convenient loads for pack animals. They are called tabbis or 
chakkis. 


311. The Malgin quarries have been worked from time im- 

Thf. Mai .MM rninpfl memorial. Shahbaz Khan of Teri is said to 

have been the first to levy duty (A.D. 1780). 
The quarries are situated at the top of a range of hills, the mines ex¬ 
cavating downwards and the salt being taken out of pits, the sides of 
which are very liable to fall in, rendering their working somewhat 
dangerous. 

312. The Jatta quarries have been used since the time of the 

The Jatta tames. great Khosl.al Khdn The salt is worked out 

laterally from the sides of a gorge, also near 
the crest of a range of hills. The miners dig out as far as they can 
with safety. The mine is then filled in with earth from above and the 
miners again commence digging into the same deposit a little higher up. 
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313. The other three quarries are much more conveniently 

, .. . situated. At the Bahadar Khel mines the bed 

ot the ravine is a mass of salt, and the miners 
cut out the blocks or tabbis til! water begins to accumulate, when they 
start at a fresh point. At Narri the salt is taken either from opeu 
quarries or from one or two large caverns. At Karrak the salt is found 
at the foot of hills near the town. 

314. The Malgin and Jatta mines are resorted to by the Akora 

„ , Khattaks, Bangashes, Adam Khel Afridis and 

iug to the mines, ara re30rt " other northern traders, belonging to a great 
extent to the Peshawar district. Those along 
the eastern routes go to Malgin, those to the west to Jatta. Formerly 

.. only bullocks were allowed to go to Jatta, 

The northern mines. clllne ] 3 being 8ent to Narri . Since the Afridis 

have become large camel owners this rule has fallen into abeyauce. 
The grazing at Narri is bad ; it entails an extra march, and when the 
Jatta mines can meet the demand there is no object in subjecting 
camel owners to an unnecessary inconvenience. The Narri mine has 
in consequence been very little used of late. 

The use of the Bahadar Khel mine, where rates are exceptionally 
. . low, has hitherto been restricted to the western 

4 ,lll ‘ tribes, Independent Waziris, Turis, Ghalzaia, 

Bangashes of Mirauzai and Khattaks of the Dnrra. 

The Pawiudah traders from the Derajat, the Marwatis and most 
Kaj . of the Baunn Waziris have been made to go 

to Karrak, whore rates are higher. 

When an uniform rate of 8 annas has been established at all these 
. .... mines it will be unnecessary to continue these 

will to a great extent be restrictions on the use of particular mines, ex- 
abolished when the pro- oept when the outturn at a favorite mine is 
posed uniform rate of duty temporarily insufficient to meet the demand, 
n. .m,. The miners are nearly all agriculturists, gene¬ 

rally from the immediate neighbourhood, though large numbers of 
Bdraks from the south are found at both the northern mines. At 
harvest or sowing time it is difficult to get these men to work, and to 
relieve the pressure the camel owners are seat for a time to an 
unpopular mine like Narri. 

S15. Koliat salt is carried to Swat, Boner and Bajaur, to 
Ningraliar and Kuram, and to some extent 
to Kabul. The whole of the Punjab traus- 
Indus territory and the adjoining border 
tribes depend ou Kohat salt, which is conveyed chiefly by Pawindahs. 
Owing to the low cost of this salt at the mines the distance that it 
has to he carried becomes the most important factor in the price. 
Kohat salt is twice as dear at Banuu as at Karrak, four times as 
dear at Dera Ismail Kh&u and seven times as dear at Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 


Countries to which Kohat 
snlt is exported. 
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The salt preventive 318. The Kohat salt Preventive Estab- 

establishmcnt. lishment consists as follows:— 


1 

Superintendent 

Rs. 

100 

per mensem. 

1 

Naib ditto 



50 

ditto. 

1 

Darogha 

(ll 

>) 

30 

ditto. 

3 

ditto 

@ 25 


75 

ditto. 

2 

Muharara 

@ 30 

)> 

60 

ditto. 

4 

ditto 

@ 15 

)) 

60 

ditto. 

4 

Jemndars 

@ 15 

)} 

60 

ditto. 

5 

Weighm n 

@ 7 


35 

ditto. 

7 

Havildars 

@ 9 


63 

ditto. 

86 

Sepoys 

@ 7 


602 

ditto. 

90 

Sepoys 

@ 6 


540 

ditto. 


Allowance for water-supply 

jy 

23-8 

ditto. 

204 


Total Rs. . 


1,698-8 

ditto. 


Total 201 persons at an annual cost of Rs. 20,382. 

317. Under Sikh rule the mines were farmed for Rs 6,000 to 
the Khan of Teri. The Silch Government 
Bikhf 1 roTenufl under 11,0 monopolised the sale of salt at Peshawar and 
4 s ' levied a transit duty on it at the ferries on the 

Kabul river. The Governor of Kohat also levied a transit duty of 2 
annas per bullock. Prom 1839 to 18-19 the Peshawar monopoly was 
farmed, the contractor keeping his own preventive establishment, and 
the amount paid varying from Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 48,000 a year. This 
does not include the income from ferry atui transit tolls. 

The old rates of duty at the mines were very low, varying from 
16 maunds per rupee at Jatta, Malgin and 
ncxaSon* 1 ^ raisetl at an " N arri to 32 maunds at Bahadar Khel. At an¬ 
nexation these rates were suddenly raised by 
Lieutenant Pollock to an uniform duty of Re. 1 per maund. This led 
to disturbances in the south of the district, which have been described 
in paragraph 102. In the beginning of 1850 
'n"iH50^ rCSellt rat6S Lieutenant Pollock’s rates were superseded by 

4 the light rates now in force (paragraph 309).* 


318. To eulist the sympathies of the villagers a percentage of 
the gross income from each mine was awarded 
Percentages allowed to t o them under the name of malikaua. These 
hoodof the mines, 618 ^ percentages were given partly to the villagers 
in whose limits the mines were situated aud 
partly to other villages in the neighbourhood. 


* Since the above was written an uniform rate of eight annas per Lahori maund 
has come into force at all the mines of the district. 
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The percentages for the different mines were as follows:— 

Jatta, 5 per cent. 

Malgin, 5 per cent. 

Narri, 4 per cent. 

Bnliadar Khel, 25 per cent. 

In 1855, 6 per cent, from the Karrak miues was granted to the 
men of Karrak and Lataramar. 

In return for this malikana the “ inamkhors ” who enjoy it have 
to repair the salt roads, towers and lines of the 
kliolra dutics u£ thc mam " salt police, and to furnish guards and carriage 
for the bi-monthly salt treasure despatches 
from their respective mines to the head-quarters of the Superin¬ 
tendent at Jatta and thence to Kohat. 


The Nawab of Teri has under our rule been awarded a percentage 
of 10 per cent, on the Bahadar Khel and 3 

Percentage enjoyed by 
the Khattak NawAb. 


per cent, on the Narri mines. 


In the orders enhancing the salt duty to eight annas a maund, it 
lias been laid down that the rates of percentage 

budnTthoviUage percent e, W ea >>? Na "ah and the villagers will 
ages. remain as before. It is proposed, however, to 

re-arrange tho distribution of the village 
allowances. These will now be largely increased, and it willjiot always 
be advisable to give the increase to the present iuamkhors. 

The general rule, as regards village allowances, is for the maliks 
to take one-fourth and to divide three-fourths 
Their division between arnou(T the zemindars generally. There are, 
however, numerous exceptions. Consolidated 
allowances of Rs. 1,000 to the Klifin of Shakardarra and of Its. 300 
to the family of the Naibs of Gumbat are also 

Consolidated allowances j j from the salt income. These nre in lieu of 
to certain families. * , , . , . . , „ , 

percentages which they are said formerly to 

have enjoyed. 


Incomo from their mines. 


319. The gross income from these mines 
including malikana has been as follows :— 


1849-50 

... Rs. 

28,289 

1850-51 

... j, 

82,470 

1851-52 

}) 

52 523 

1852-53 

• » • 

69,849 

1853-54 

... tf 

66,126 

Average 

... jj 

59,851 


1854-55 

... Rs. 

74,926 

1855-56 

... ff 

87,604 

1856-57 

... j) 

66,516 

1857-58 

... t, 

61,928 

1858-59 

... ,, 

73,087 

Average 

... ,| 

72,812 
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1859-00 

... Its. 

74,247 

1874-75 

... Rs« 

1,03,796 

1860-61 

... jj 

87,475 

1875-76 

... jj 

86,862 

1861-62 

•* • J t 

84,877 

1876-77 

... jy 

88,629 

1862-63 

... j) 

89,787 

1877-78 

... ,j 

80,894 

1863-64 

77 

88,553 

1878-79 

••• v 

90,058 

Average 

... jj 

85,988 

Average 

... JJ 

89,948 

1864-65 

* • * )) 

93,240 

1879-80 

• •• 77 

85,453 

1865-66 


76,223 

1880-81 

... JJ 

99,367 

1866-67 

*«♦ yj 

83,304 

1881-82 

*•« J1 

90,737 

1867-68 

... j) 

83,135 

1882-83 

... jy 

80,321 

3868-69 

... jj 

82,483 







Average 

... jj 

88,969 

Average 

... yj 

83,677 




1869-70 

... jj 

107,023 




1870-71 

... f) 

85,564 




1871-72 

... jy 

78,029 




1872-73 

... jj 

88,745 




1873-74* 

••• yy 

89,604 




Average 

... jj 

89,793 






- - - 





The average amount of salt duty for the differeut mines for the 
last ten years is as follows :— 


Mine. 

Salt in Labor! maunds. 

Duty levied. 

J cittn •.» 

124,983 

Rs, 

31,247 

Malgin ... 

103,071 

77 

25,768 

Nam ... 

38,783 

yy 

9,695 

Karrak ... 

55,438 

n 

10,394 

Bahadar Khel 

99,328 

77 

12,416 

Total for district 

„ 421,606 

77 

89,522 


The trading season. 


320. The months in which trade is briskest are those from 
„„„ December to April inclusive. In May and 

June it slackens and in July, August and Sep¬ 
tember it almost entirely ceases, as the camels are unable to work 
during the rains and are put out to graze. Trade revives in October 
and November and is in full swing again in December. 


A printed memorandum on the trans-Indus salt mines by Major 
Plowden, then Officiating Deputy Commis- 
riowdon™^™ Ma ^ 0T sioner of Kohat, gives very complete informa- 
* Av 'tion on the subject. I have drawn from it 
largely in giving this account. 








PART VIII —Land Revenue. 


ASSESSMENTS. 

321. • Tie portion of the Koliat district which has now beea settled 
consists of the Kohat and Hangu tahsils, the Teri 
Information regard- ttihsih comprising half the district having been 
drawn from Slujor Hms- excluded. In the Upper Miranzai and Khwarra 
tings’ assessment report, tappas tlie Settlement was summary; in the 
remainder of the tract it was regular. The Settle¬ 
ment was made by Major Hastings, who himself announced the assess¬ 
ments in all except a few of the Crown villages. In describing it there¬ 
fore I shall quote largely from his original assessment report, which it 
must be remembered refers only to the portion of the district under 
Regular Settlement, and does not therefore include the whole even of the 
Kohat and Hangu tahsils. 

As there had been no revenue survey Major Hastings was unable 
to check the correctness of the areas in the usual 
In the absence of a, He writes : “ The only check besides super- 

muchoheck on the areas, vision has been the pentagraph, by which means a 
general map to the scale of two inches to the mile 
lias been reduced from the Shajras. This work exposed mistakes, which 
had to he corrected before a correct genoral map could be prepared, 
and was a good means for making, gg aware of mistakes which had been 
made.” 

322, The formation of assessment circles 
mtmToircies ° f and tho classification of soils is thus described :— 

“ The first step towards assessment was to ascertain and group 
together in tahsils, as many villages as possible, whose genoral situation 
and other circumstances were nearly similar. 

“ The following statement shows the number and names of the 
chaklas or assessment circles according to tahsils, in their order of 
value and the number of villages composiug each :— 


Name No. of 

of assessment 

tahsil. oircleg. 


Hangu 2 


Kohat 5 



Names in order of value. 

China Edla 
Koh-i-Daman 

China Paydn 


Toi f I class 20 
( II olass 82 

Xindra Darya or Nildb 

Shak&rdarra 

Kohi 



No. of 
villages 
composing. 

20 

9 

10 
63 

8 

9 

14 
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323. “ This tahsil lies to the westwards, and is made up of two 

_ . _ main subdivisions known ns Kuz (Lower) and 

Ta) ,a, l n.'ngu. Bar (Upper) Miranzai. 

“ The watershed line of these two divisions (tnppas) passes through 
the Knhi lands. Ivahi, owing to the greater portion of its area being in 
Bar (Upper) Miranzai, has been for assessment purposes included with 
that tappa. 

“ There are only 37 villages in this tahsil; of these eight villages 
composing tappa Bar (Upper) Miranzai are under Summary Settlement 
and have not been field measured. 

u The total area of that portion measured = 159,338 acres, of 
which 19,779 acres are cultivated. Tho portion of unirrigated to irrigat¬ 
ed is as 15 to 4.” 

China Bala, the first and best circle in the district, is composed of 
20 villages. It has been called Chakla China Bala 
because it is the upper spring circle ; nearly all 
the irrigated area is dependent on springs, many 
of which rise in tho bed of the Kohat toi. 

“ The main products aro wheat, Indian corn, cotton and bajra. 

“ This is the second circle iu this tahsil; the villages composing it are 
all situated in the Daman or outskirts of the hills. 
01 mklu.Koh-i-Daman. The , imd is e!lie fl y un irri^nted : there are some 

kacha wells iu Togh and Barabbas Khel. J ’ 

In Muhammad Khoja, Balyamiu, Togh, and the Samaris, rain¬ 
water is collected for irrigation purposes by means of kaclia tanks. 

“ The main products are similar to those iu Chakla China Bala. 


Cliukla China Bain. 


Tahsil Kohat. 
the district. 


324. This tahsil is composed of seven tappas 
or divisions situated iu three separate quarters of 


“ Tappas Baizai and Snmilzai, which compose the main portion of 
the tahsil, are to the north, and are separated from tappas Nilab, 
Khwarra, Zira and Patiala, which occupy the north-east quarter, by 
that strip of the western Kliattak country running between the eastern 
portion of tappa Baizai and the south-west of tappa Patiala. 

“ Tappa Shakardarra occupies the south-east corner, and is also cut 
off from the remainder of the tahsil by the western Kliattak country. 

“ The tahsil is very incompact, but so long as the Teri portion of 
the district is separate and under the Kliattak chief, no better distribu¬ 
tion can be recommended. 


11 There are 109 villages ; the measured area, excluding tappa 
Khwarra, which has not been regularly measured = 439,407 acres; 
of this 66,711 acres are cultivated. The irrigated area only = 24,685 
acres; the remainder of the cultivated is altogether dependent on rain. 
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Assessment 
Cliaklu China Puydn. 


<( Chakla Cliina Pay&n is made np of 16 villages irrigated generally 
by springs ; but as their position, compared with 
owles, (hose in tlangu talisil, is lower, the word Payan, 
which expresses that meaning, has been added and 
will account for the name of " Cliaklu Cliina Pny&n.” The chakla is 
a good one and is the second in the district-. Wheat, Indian corn, 
cotton, rice, b&jra and mung are the chief products. 

There are 52 villages included in Chakla Toi ; 33 of them receive 
their water-supply or a share of it from the Kohattoi, 13 villages receive 
only spring water. There are six villages whose lands are altogether 
dependent on rain ; they are included with this circle because their posi¬ 
tion was so mixed up that it was impossible to separate them. In con¬ 
sequence of the majority of villages being affected and dependent on the 
toi, the chakla lias been named Chakla Toi. As, however, it was found 
that many villages adjoining one another were from natural causes 
very dissimilar, two classes had to he formed. 

“ The first class includes two descriptions of villages—those that 
receive both spring and toi water, and those that only receive Bpring 
water, which is, as a rule, owing to its greater certainty, considered 
more valuable than toi water and is ‘called Puklita Pnni.' The 2nd class 
is composed of the villages which have a short supply of spring-water 
or an uncertain supply of toi water, and those villages whoso lands 
are altogether dependent on rain. Twenty villages have been consider¬ 
ed in the 1st class, and 32 villages in the 2nd class. The barani area 
in the 2nd class is far in excess of the irrigated area. Chakla Nilab, com* 
posed of eight villages many of which are situated 
* ,1:S on the right hank of the Indus, is next in order of 

value, and has been named after the tappa, in wbicli they are inclndod. 
There are a few wells ; they bear hut a small proportion to tho barani 
area. Wheat is the main product. 

“ This assessment circle, separately formed in consequence of its 

,. D1 . . position, is made up of the division of land known 

C'uikla Slinkimlarra. ^ shakLrdarra. It includes 12 different village 

sites, and two rakhs, one of which belongs to Government. The main 
products are wheat and bajra. 

Tho name Shakardarra* or sugar valley is not an appropriate one; 
a more accurate one and at the same time descriptive of the place would 
he ‘ SangdariV or the stony valley. 

“ This circle includes all the villages in tappas Zira and Patiala. 

As a large portion of the area is hilly, it has been 
“ 0 '■ called Chakla Kohi, The main products are 

wheat, bajra and til, 

325. The main classification of the land depends on the presence 
or absence of irrigation. Land irrigated by 
Classification of land gpping 0 r Toi water is known as ahi. It is called 


and soils in use among 
tlie people. 


sailahi, when liable to flood by the extra supplies 
carried in the tois, or otherwise after rain iu the 


* Bbakardarra ia realty a corruption of Sbiggadarra, “ tho Tale of Baud, 1 * 
light and gaudy. 


The soil is generally 
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hills. If the land is altogether dependent on rain it is known as bar an i 
or lalmi. Under abi will be found details of spring,* toi and well 
irrigation, with particulars of the area yielding double and single crops. 
Under baraui there are four kinds of soils, classed by the people as 
follows 

f< I. 1 Rakhmiua’ -literally silky land ; it is soft clayey soil with a 
slight mixture of sand in its composition, and is liked best by the people 
because the return is more certain and obtained with the least trouble. 


“ II. ‘ Matta 5 ; this is a hard clay soil nud requires plenty of 
water. It produces good crops, but is not considered as good as the 
Rakhmina ; the land is more difficult to work. 

“ III. ‘ Sangair this soil has a large mixtui'o of stones, which 
have the advantage of keeping the land moist and cool. 

“IV. ‘ Sliigga,’ this is the worst description of soil, and one in 
which, as the name denotes, sand predominates. 

“ The Ilakhmina soil is chiefly found in Chakla China Payau. The 
Matta in Chaklas China Bala, 'l’oi and Koh-i-Daman of tahsil Hangu ; 
Sangair in Chakla Nilab, and Sliigga in Chaklas Shakardarra and Kohi, 
tahsil Koliat. In the following statement will be found the details of 
the different classifications and soils, according to chaklas, adoptod at 
this Settlement :— 


ITame 

of 

l'ahfiil 

Name 

of 

Obakla 

DKTAILB CNDKU 

WHICH ABBA UAB BEEN CLASSIFIED. 

Irrigated. 

M 

. 

£ 

‘3 

03 

Unirrigated. 

From 

upringa 

From 

Toi. 

Hy well® 

3 

1 

13 

M 

«S 

M 

Matta. 

Sangair. 

Shiggs. 

4> 

S o* 
a 2 
o 5 ? 

a * 

® PL 
Cx c 

.2 fc 

"2 

X> O 
a u 
O 

01 

T. 

= e 
'£ ° 

1° 

o S 

£ cu 
ex o 

•5 5 

00 


( 

China Oala 

760 

930 

H 

1,078 

2 

i 

62 

1148 

5314 

362 

98 


£oh-i-Dam»n 

224 

y 

10fc 

66 

204 

6 



8763 

672 

006 

f 

China Payan 

14 n 6 

653 

446 

627 

;;; 



1840 

934 

120 

818 

1 

f X oUea 

916 

6176 

266 

1,904 

2 

... 


972 


207 

368 

1 

101 ill class 

176 

211 

1366 

11,411 

14 

0 

19 

BH 

7289 

2010 

7128 


Nilab 




..i 

89 

1 

246 



2096 

1387 

i 

Shakardarra 




... 


... 

... 


7 86 

1230 

2893 

i 

i 

Kohi 

45 

8 

26 

8 

6 

... 

244 

652 

97 

1818 

4107 


326. As regards the fiscal history of the tract up to the 
Fiscal history of the introduction of the new Settlement in 1878, Major 
tract. Hastings writes :— 


Statements I and II 
ehowing the amounts 
for which tnppas Kuz 
(Lower) Miruuzai, Bai- 
zai, and Samilzui were 
funned, 


“ The following statements show, as 
far as it has been possible to ascertain, the 
amouuts for which tappas Kuz (Lower) Miran- 
zai, Baizai, and Samtlzai, were farmed previous 
to annexation. 


Locally known a# pukhta (certain) pani (water.) 
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I .— Tappa Kuz Miramni. 


Year. 

Amount of 
jama accord¬ 
ing to Durani 
coinage. 

Amount of 
jatua accord¬ 
ing to present 
coinage. 

The re¬ 
coveries 
made by 
farmers. 

Name of Farmers. 

1826 

15,000 l 

10,000 

1 '5 8 A 

Ghulnm Muhjnddiu KliAn. 

1826-30 

20,000 

13,333 

* III 
,£>0 

Kh&n Buhnd»r Waiukon Suhib 
and Mulla Saleh. 

1831-41 

27,000 

18,000 

a I •sir 

Naib Darwezn, Ghulam Rasul 
Khdn, nnd Khairulla Khan. 

1841 

80,000 

20,000 


Glmlum Haidar Khan. 

1842 

85,000 

23,333 

- e js ® 

“ a 

s 'e a "i» o 

Jtfu* 

£ a. a a 
i H. g .5 0 

Satar eon of Darweza. 

1843-48 

27,000 

18,000 

Ghulam Haidar Kh&n, Studufc 
Khan, Sirdar Zukir/d Khdu 
and Ynhya Kh&n. 

Average ... 


17,111 

fl O h 


II.—-The Koliat tappas. 


Hijri 

year. 

Year 
A. D. 

Amount in Durani 
coinage with its 
equivalent in 
Government 
mouey. 

Tappa Batzai, 

Tappa Sakil- 

ZAI. 

Total, 

. 

££ 1 
o ® 

W 

s 

E 

■s 

>s 

« 

Total. 

u 

Jl 


u 

if 

Pi 


Total, 



Durani 

34,892 

47,780 

83,072 

20,000 

20,000 1 

54,893 

47,780 

1,02,072 



Government money 

23,201 

31,858 

«5,1H 

13,333 

13,833 

30,694 

31,863 

C8 } 447 



Durani 

82,510 

60,000 

; 93,170 

26,100 

25,100 

67,618 

60,600 

1,18*270 



Government money 

ai.077 

40,440 

1 62,117 

10,733 

16,733 

38,410 

40,440 

78j860 



Duraoi 

14,000 

00,480 

1 80,480 

10.000 

16,000 

30,00* 

66,490 

90,490 



Government money 

0,333 

44,320 

63,653 

10,667 

10,067 

20,000 

44,320 

64,320 

1202 

1R4K j 

Durani 

45,640 

30,122 

1 75,768 

10,708 

10.708 

62,354 

30,123 

92,470 



Government money 

80,431 j 

20,081 

50,512 

11,139 

11,139 

41.570 

20.081 

01,651 

1203 

lft4R | 

Durani ... 1 

40,605 | 

49,770 

1 00,375 

17,172 

17,172 

67,777 

49,770 

1,07,647 



Government mouey 

27,070 i 

33,180 

1 60.250 i 

11,448 

11,448 

88,518 

33,180 

71,698 


184? £ 

Durani 

20,478 

57,399 j 

77,775 

22,892 

22,882 

43,808 

67,299 

1,00'007 



Government money 

18,651 | 

38,199 

61,860 

16,201 

15,281 

28,913 

98,108 

07,111 



Durani 

25,699 1 

04,160 

89,869 

26,136 

25,135 

60,834 

64,160 

1,14,994 



Government money 

17,173 

4°,773 

59,048 

16,757 

10,767 

33,929 

42,774 

'70,70a 



Average ... 


* 

56,208 

. 

13,820 

. 


63,826* 


“ As regards Shakardarra, its revenue previous to annexation 
The seme particulars is not asoertaiuable, because it was held in ja^ir 
regarding tappas She- by Ghulam Mustafa Khan j be recovered Rs." 4 

Zita Slid Patiala are not (Ghnnda) per _ bouse every harvest, the yearly 
ascertainable. total of which it is impossible to give. 

“ Tappas Nilab, Khwarra, Zira and Patiala were also held injagir 
by the eastern Kbattak Khdiis ; they recovered a share of the produce 
and taxes on cattle, houses, and also salt passing through their jagir 
limits. Towards the end of the Sikh rule, when General °Avitabilo was 
Governor of Pesbdwnr, and divided the eastern Kbattak jagir between 
Najaf Khdn, the father of Afzal Khan and Jafir Khan, he considered 
the revenue of Tnppa Nilab, including the three villages of Sujauda, 
Rata and Bagh, now forming part of the Rawal Pindi district, as 
Rs. 5,000. Tki3 of course was merely nominal. 

The revenue fixed at 327. “ Since annexation there have been six 

the Summery Settlements Summary Settlements, their revenues compared 
compared with the re- with present revenue will be seen from the sub- 
venue Of 1876-77. joiued statement.” 


or r er>,A*p 3 T » h m“.pr r r t ,‘ n Mllior Hasti “« e ' re P ort * re *»■ but there has been a mistake 























Tahsii Haxgu 
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“Taking the averages of the Summary Settlement revenues it will 
be seen that the present revenue is less. In tappa Kuz (Lower) 
Miranzai there is a difference of Rs. 1,425. In tnppas Buizui and 
Samilzai the difference is Rs. 7,379. 

328. “ At annexation tappa Sbakardarra was granted in perpetual 

. jagir to GI ml am Mustafa Kli&n. The revenue by 

SlmkttrdaTraNiidbT^ir* a calculation of Rs. 3-7-10 per plough excluding 
and Patiala since the those held inam or maafi was considered Rs. 1,361. 
Summary Settlement. j n iy 71 j on the representation of the jagirdar, 
owing to the increased number of ploughs, the revenue was considered 
Rs. 1,658. The jagirdar recovers according to the number of existing 
ploughs ; his income last year by the Dbarwai's books was Rs. 1,731. 

The revenue of tappa Nilab with the three villages, which were 
attached to it after annexation, was considered Rs. 2,178. A 
reduction of Rs. 303, reducing the revenue to Rs. 1,875, was made when 
the three villages across the Indus were transferred to nnd considered 
part of the Rawal Pindi district. The jagirdar recovers a share of the 
produce, so the revenue is no guide to what is paid by the occupants. 

“Zira aud Patiala, till 1854, were under the direct control nnd 
management of the Jagirdar Afzal Khan, but owing to his incapa¬ 
city, the direct management aud jagir were resumed, and the revenue 
fixed at Rs. 1,067. Of this Rs. 259 were khalsa; Rs. 259 jagir to 
AfzalKhau; Rs. 210 jagir to Murtaza Kliau; Rs. 600 revenue of 
Shekh Allahcbid’s Ziarat (a village enjoyed free by some Kaka Khels) 
and Rs. 339 Maiiki inams. In Captain Henderson’s time the revenue 
of the tappa was slightly increased, it is now Rs. 1,813, including 
khalsa, jagir, maafi, and maliks’ cash innins, 

329. “The revenue of the district generally, excluding tappa 

Baizui, is light and can probably be slightly 
Opinion regarding the increased. In Baizai, owing to the faulty distri- 
button of the tappa revenue among villages, and 
the frequent calls made in all the villages for forced labour, I am of 
opiuion that substantial relief will have to be given in many. 

statement giving de- 330. “ The following statement gives full 

tails regarding land sold details regarding the lands sold and mortgaged ; 
and"priioeeds 1 ’ per *aere allows ' the price and proceeds per acre also 
and the price and pro- the price aud proceeds per rupee or the Lovera- 
ceeds per rupee. ment revenue. 
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" I must point out here that, as a rule, where land is mortgaged, 
Beasona for high mort- unless it represents a bakhra or separate share, 
gage prices. the revenue continues to be paid by the mort¬ 

gager ; this will account for the high proceeds per acre of mortgaged 
laud. 


“The prices paid for abi cultivated land taken up for Government 
from 1865 to 1875, varied from Rs. 250 to Its. 24 an acre. 

881, “There are no statistics of the former Summary Settlements 
No statistics of former with which a comparison can be made to show 
Settlements with which if there has been any increase in cultivation, 
comparisons could have irrigation and improvement in the classes of 
.i.e.ie, produce. It is, however, generally allowed that 

there has been an increase in cultivation.” 

832. In Appendix VI will be found a general abstract of area, 
resources and the classes of produce according to 
■rBn^In.ir™ 8 !^ 01 0i the present measurements. The different crops 
were divided by Major Hastings into nrst and 
second class. The following statement shows the percentage of area 
under each in the different tahsils. 


Name of Tahsil. 

BabI. 

Khabif, 

I Class. 

IX Class* 

X Class. 

XI Class, 

Kohat ... ... 

49 


36 

16 

Hangu 

36 


30 

94 


“ Wheat, barley, b&jra, jow&r, cotton and rice are the main first 
class crops.” 


PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

333. The following statement prepared by Major Hastings 
shows the changes that have occurred iu the prices of produce from 
1857 to 1876. 

The prices for each year, the averages for the four quiuquenuial 
periods and for the whole twenty years, with the prices actually 
assumed by Major Hastings iu calculating the value of produce are 
all given. 









Babi, In Jni, K ha bit, In 5 otimbia 
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334. The way in which the price current was obtained, and his 
reasons for lowering these prices for assessment purposes, are thus 
explained : — 


“ The statement has been prepared from the tahsil records ; the 
prices for each year represent the value for which 
ow prepare the products were procurable in Kohat during 

the months of June and November, when the new price currents for 
the spring and autumn harvests are settled. 


“The prices current for sarshaf were not procurable from the 
tahsil, and have been obtained for as many years as possible from the 
books of a city Shahukar. There were no banyas’ hooks in the city 
or district from which the above information could have been ob¬ 
tained/* 


“ The prices are city ones, fixed so as to include the cost of carriage, 
and the profits of the purchaser after payment 

MMoKTldSS 5 of the , c,,un * i ux ; tlie y are consequently higher 
than the proprietor receives, and will account 
for my having fixed thorn in every ease above the average values shown 
in the statement. 


“The staples of the district are wheat, barley, cotton, Indian 

Staples of the district COm aIlJ ba H' a - T,,e P ric6 ? nPre _ nt . tab,0 > ik wil1 h@ 


and comparison of ruling 
prices for last 20 j eara. 

Wiieot. 


seeu, shows the average price of wheat for the last 
20 years to have been 27 seers ; for 9 years of 
the 20 years it has been more than 30 seers for 
the rupee ; and for 5 of the 9 years, 35 seers and moro were obtainable 
for the rupee. For the years 1375 and 1876 prices were at 33 and 36 seers 
forthe rupee, aud it was much the same this year in June. Looking upon 
the average price for 20 years as above what the zemindar receives, I 
have assumed 35 seers for the rupee value in tahsil Kohat, and I maund 
for tahsil Hangu. This is about the difference in price between the 
two tabsils.” 


“ The average price of this product for the last 20 years is 1 maund 
8 seers. For 10 years of the 20, the price cur- 
ar ey ‘ vent has been more than 1 maund 6 seers, aud 

for seven of these years the value for the rupee was not less than 1 
maund aud 16 seers. I have, it will be seen, assumed 1 maund 24 
seers as the price current for botli taksils ; this is about the proportion 
of the value barley bears to the wheat price current assumed, and also 
allows for the greater expense there is in its carriage, owing to its 
smaller money value compared with its weight. The barley produced 
in Hangu is usually consumed there, and consequently no difference 
lias been made in the price current of the two tahsils, as was done 
for wheat. 
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“The average city price for 20 yenra=l6 seers 6 chitaks for the 
rupee. I have, looking to this, assumed 15 seers 
Cotton ' for the rupee in tahsil Kohat, and 20 seers in 

tahsil Hangu, because most of the cotton-produeiug villages of that 
tahsil are at a greater distance from the city, the only market. 

« The otlier two staples, bnjra and Indian corn, nre so much 
used as food, that I have assumed 1 mauud 10 
Indian c»m *nd ajra. geflVa ftg the price current for both products in 

tahsil Koiiat and 1 maund 20 seers in tahsil Hangu. 

“ Gocd sensons, to judge from the last 3 years, 
Good aemons will send nlwavs send down prices to the original old 

tZSiS” rates i mid I think to assume higher price current, 
rents fop caloulnton of for the calculation of produce jilUlUS, which 
produce jumae, the basis w jj| j, e the basis of the future jama, would be 
of future jama.. un8a fo.» 


The following statement shows the fluctuations in the prices of the 
more important grams subsequently to 1871» for purposes of com¬ 
parison :— 


Year. 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

Average from 

1877 to 1882 ... 
Average from 

1857 to 1870 ... 
RateH a»-j 
Burned by I Kobat 
Major { 
Hastings J Hangu. 



On 1st Jons 


■ 

Wheat. 

Bnrley. 

1 1 

1 

M. 

a 

C. 

M. 

8. 

C. 

1 

0 

13 

1 

21 

3 


20 

6 


31 

14 


8 

9 


10 

3 


7 

0 


10 

8 


11 

2 


22 

6 


14 

15 


38 

2 

... 

IS 

71 

... 

28 

3 


27 

3 

i 

G 

6 

... 

35 

0 

i 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 


On 1 st November. 


Makki. 


M, 


Bajra. 


M. 


C. 

0 

3 

9 

9 

10 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 


The Afghan wnr occasioned such an enormous rise in prices that 
the average Tates for the last six years are much higher thau they would 
have been uuder normal circumstances. 


335. Appendix VIII shows the area under different crops, the 
assumed yield per acre, and the value of the total 
Statistics as to pro- • at t j ie p r j oes assumed by Major Hastings. 
duc ®‘ 'Of the total cultivation the rabi area is 48,962 

acres against a kbarif area of 51,344 acres. Nearly half the rabi 
area and about a quarter of the kbarif area is irrigated. 
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The following statement gives the figures for the most important 
crops :— 



Irrigated. 

tJuirrigated. 

Total. 

15,602 

20,fi60 

36,262 

6,131 

1,193 

6,624 

673 

22,098 

23,371 

7,710 

3,998 

11,708 

2,661 

2,329 

4,990 

1,962 

1,040 

4 

1,966 

3 554 

4,594 

869 

4,922 

5,791 

85,948 

69,358 

95,306 


Wheat 

Barley 

Bujra 

Makki 

Cotton 

Bice 

Moth, Mung ami Mash 
Miscellaneous 


With regard to the rates of yield per acre given in Appendix VIII 
Major Hastings writes :— 

“They were fixed after consideration of the area under each crop, 
Remarks anti explima- tlie result of experiments, and a comparison with 
tion regarding the state- tlie produco per acre assumed for somewhat simi- 
™ en,:- lar land in the Peshawar district. The money 

value assumed for vegetables is only for single crops in rabi or kbarif. 
The money value of gardens has been taken as one-fourth less than 
for land under vegetables in both harvests. 

“ The produce of wheat, Indian corn and charri in barani land has 
been assumed at J of estimated produce in abi land except for Chakla 
Koh-i-Daman, where wheat and Indian corn have been considered as ^ 
because the barani land owing to the hill drainage, is of a superior kind. 

“ The difference between tho produce of barley and wheat has been 
taken as £ more in barani and § as much again in Abi. 

The yield per acre forbnjra and makki, which are largely used as 
food by the people, has been intentionally fixed lower than it really is. 

Statement showing “336. The following statement shows the gross 
tlie gross proinoe of the produce of the food crop* in that portion of the 
food ‘Tops compared district under Regular Settlement, compared with 
tlie expenditure. 
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From this it appears that more is raised than is required by the 
people. There is a steady export of wheat from the district, but the 
largest quantity goes from Chauntra, in the Teri ilaka which has not 
come into the calculation.” 


PROPOSED RATES. 

837. Major Hastings’ remarks as to the manner in which he 
obtained his revenue rates maj' be quoted in extenso. 

“ The instructions received from Government regarding the princi¬ 
ples for assessing were as follows :—• 

“ The general principle of assessment to be followed is, that the 
Government demand for land-revenue in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Kuz 
Mirauzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, and Patiala, where a first, Regular 
Settlement has been sanctioned, shall not exceed the estimated value of 
half the net produce (nisf niahasil milkiat) of an estate, or, in other 
words, one-half of the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily 
receivable by the landlord either in money or kind.” 

“ In applying this principle in the case of the Kohat district, 
where produce rents prevail, special attention should be given by the 
Settlement Officer to produce estimates. 

“ In estimating the land-revenue demand, the Settlement Officer will 
take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing 
upon the assessment, such as the receipt of spring or pnkhta water, and 
toi, or uncertain water supply, the habits and character of the people, 
the proximity of marts for the disposal of produce, the facilities of com¬ 
munication, the incidence of past assessments, the existence of profits 
from (he sale of fire-wood, scrub, charcoal, dwarf-palm leaves, grass, 
grazing and the like. These and other considerations must be allowed 
their weight. 

“The gross assessments for each Settlement circle having been framed 
by the Settlement Officer on the principles above indicated, revenue 
rates on soils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross assess¬ 
ment, together with the proposed revenue rates, must be reported to the 
Government for preliminary sanction, and will, when sanctioned by 
the Local Government, form the basis of assessment of particular 
estates in the circle; but in the assessment to be ultimately adopted, 
full consideration must be given to the special circumstances of each 
estate. The principle laid down at the commencement of the instruc¬ 
tions is to be observed in the assessment of each case. 

“ Mills will he assessed and reported separately for sanction. 

“ In tracts and villages adjoining the frontier, or for tribes and fami¬ 
lies requiring special consideration in connection with frontier adminis¬ 
tration, the full measure of assessment contemplated by the above rules 
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will be favorably considered by Government, if submitted by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer in accordance with the principle laid down for the Peshawar 
Settlement. 

“In tappas Khwarra and Bar Miranzai, where a Summary Settle¬ 
ment only has been sanctioned, the present revenue will be revised on 
such data as is procurable. 

First step towards m- 838 - “ Froin t,iese instructions it will be seen 

certaining owner’s share that the first necessary step was to ascertain the 
of produce. owner’s share of the produce.” 

“ The following statement will show—(1) the total cultivated area, 
the area under tenant’s cultivation, the batai rates and their areas; (2) 
percentage rate of Kainin’s dues of what is divisible of owner’s share 
and of the Government right:—” 
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889. “ Tlie Kamiu’s dues were ascertained first for eacli village in 
. . . . , the Chakla, and then calculated for the whole 

Kamin’a dues were .... Chakla; they are of course only approximate, 

certnined for each vil- The following statement, showing how the ealcu- 

lB s e - lations for Hangn were made, will explain the 

system ;— 



Statement showing va- 340. “The value of the produce and its 

lue of produoe and its value per acre are given ill the following state- 
value per acre. men t 


.Percentage ou total gross j 
produce, j 





value of gross produce. value of produce per acre. 


( ) 



3 II 
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“ The straw has not been taken into account in estimating the 
assets of'the chaklas, as it is generally used fro 
Straw has not been taken feed tlte cattle or allowed to remain on the 
to accoun fields and help to renovate the soil. 


341. “By the above means fair lump assessments were ascertained 
_ , . , for each circle, and the areas of each class of 

ates ow o) am . laud were multiplied by the relative values that 
had been assumed for each as regards one another. The lump assess- 
meuts of chaklas were then divided by the totals of the areas multi¬ 
plied by the relative values. This gave the rates applicable to the 
lowest classes of laud in each chakht, and from them the rates for the 
superior classes of land were calculated. 


342. “ The statement on the next page shows 
Statement showing re- the results obtained compared with the sum- 

sults obtained compared mar y revenue and the produce estimates, 
with the summary revenue J 1 

and produce estimates. 



Number. 


( HI ) 


COMPARISON OP FOBMEH REVENUE WITH PRODUCE ESTIMATES. 


SCMMABY SeTILBMBBT JAMA. 


Name of assess¬ 
ment circle. 


Pboduoe Estimates at 
haw Pbofrietaby 

BET ASSETS. 







I China Bala 


589 | . 


10,007 14,680 1,678 10,168 6,101 ... 


2 Koh-i-Baman ... 6,842 


6,638 2,770 | 4,268 7,020 388 ... 


Total ... 10,270 639 i 700 | . 17,006 17,360 6,834 23,184 5,679 


3 China Tayan ... 11,018 


11,007 16,191 836 10,027 4,420 


I 

A Toi ... ^ 


16,634 4,030 . 174 19,844 23,942 099 24,041 4,797 


l II 20,192 luo . 346 26,038 | 27,408 4,230 81,644 6,008 


6 Nilab 


1,875 | 480 1,440 I 1,928 61 


0 Shakardarra ... 


1,807 1,9C7 249 


7 Kohi 


367 1,117 339 . 1,813 201 1,230 1,491 


Total ... 63,201 8,786 928 620 03,436 87,288 10,348 77,636 14,201 























( ) 


Name of assess¬ 
ment circles. 


1. Area. 

II. AreA of each 
class multi¬ 
plied by its 
relative 
value. 

III. Hale appli¬ 

cable to 
each class 
of land. 

IV. Assumed per 

acre. 

V, According to 
revenue 
rates. 


Fnost Springs. 



AREA OF THE DIFFERENT 
APPLICABLE AND 

Aei (irribatbd). 


CLASSES 

ASSUMED 


From Toi. 


11t Wells. 


1 Chins Bala 


2 Knh-i-Daman... 


780 930 89ft 

1.0UU 1,180 1,798 

6-2-2 S-M 4-14-0 

8-8-0 3-4-0 6-4-0 

4 940 3,023 4,714 

•224 60 loft 

680 02 210 

6-4-1't 2-10-5 4-3-10 


1,078 2-0 -0 1 3 609 

1,078 4-0-0 1 5.941 

4-7-3 4-14-6 2-7-3 3-16-7 

2 - 10-0 6 - 0-0 2 - 8-0 . 

2,830 10 2 15,619 

65 204 0 047 

65 408 6 1,307 

2-1-11 4-3-10 2-1-11 4-4-6 


Total 


3 China Payan ... 


g Nilab 


0 Sbskardarra 


6-15-0 2-16-11 


2-6-4 4-12-8 


9,139 2,122 

916 6.175 

2,290 0,469 

5- 6-5 2-10-10 

6 - 1-0 2 - 10-0 


13,684 1,101 

241 1.300 

801 2.732 

2-4-9 3-10-10 

2-4-0 3-12-0 


2-0.0 

. 

4-0-0 1 


4-4-0 


4-4-9 


8-0-0 


14 

6 

28 

6-0-0 

3-10-19 

1-13-5 

3-12-0 

1-14-0 

63 

11 

80 

1 

17H 

1 

6-7-0 

li 11-0 

(5-0-0 

8-0*0 

634 

3 


7 Kohi 


Total 


14,897 10,202 8,031 26,835 


7 24.685 

7 32,226 

2-1-5 2-11-7 


14 07,252 
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OF LAND and toe bates 

PER A ORE. 

m 

£ 

<a 

*• 

s* 

i 2 

at 

•fc 

c *3 

* s 

*3 

s 

h 

o 

IUbani (cnijibigatsd). 

IS 

X 

'« 

cn 

cri 

fee 

bfi 

la 

CO 

h 

at 

o 

'd 

c 

4 

t-* 

ad 

bfl 

a 

cd 

r/3 

"S 

a 

« ! 

P 

*§ 1 

-c 1 

M 
at 

M 

Total and rate per acre 
of Barani cultivated. 

62 

1.148 

3,311 

352 

08 

4.901 

8,633 

413 

6,740 

9 942 

704 

98 

10.900 

22,811 

0-12-0 

0-7-0 

0-4-8 

0-3-0 

0-1*0 

0*5-1 

1-13-0 

0-12-0 


Five annas. 





A 






39 



1,535 


1.674 

17,003 

937 

1,410 

8.766 

373 

898 

12,368 

13,016 

7,496 

7.060 

26,259 

1,141 

098 

42,645 

43,052 

0-12-8 

0-7-11 

0-4-9 

0-3-2 

0-1-7 

0-5-6 

0-9-0 



Five annas. 




0-12-0 

V. 






7"3 


8672 


4.276 

7,038 

989 

2,668 

12,067 

924 

791 

17,332 

21,648 

7,912 

12,790 

30,201 

1,848 

794 

69,545 

66,793 

0-12-8 

0-7-11 

0-4-9 

0-3-2 

0-1-7 

0-6-5 

1-2-1 

742 

6,107 

TO 



6,849 

24,131 

. 

1,310 

93 4 

120 

318 

2.712 

6,744 


6,700 

2,802 

240 

818 

10,060 

16,810 

«»• ... 

0-6-8 

0-4-0 

0-2-8 

0-1-4 

0-4-11 

2-12-9 



Five annas. 





V_ 








848 



15,834 


072 1 

1,040 

287 

368 

2,047 

10,9<>3 


4.860 

3,120 

634 

888 

8,882 

20,069 


0-6-3 

0-3-9 

0-2-0 

0-1-3 

0-4-3 

2-3 8 



Four annas. 



- -Tt 








. 


882 


602 

24,210 

19 

3,603 

7,289 

2,610 

7,128 

20,049 

33,803 

162 

18,016 

21,887 

6.220 

7.128 

62,382 

07,000 

0-10-4 

0-6-5 

0-3-10 

0-2-7 

0-1-3 

0-3-3 

0-12-7 

0-8-0 


Throe annas. 





\ _ _ 






9 


3,888 


3,877 

31,794 

24-6 

...■■A 

404 

2,096 

1,387 

4,132 

4,222 

1 900 


1,212 

4,192 

1,687 

8,761 

8,930 

1-6-0 

. 

0-7-9 ! 

0-5-2 

0-2-7 

0*6-7 

0-7-4 

0-12-0 


Five annas. 








j 



184 


1.215 


1,389 

1,938 



785 

1.230 

2.893 

4,908 

4,9o8 



2,355 

2,400 

2,893 

7,708 

7,708 



0-12-0 

0-8-0 

0-1-0 

0-6-3 

0-6-3 



Six annas. 






L . 








1,840 


1,840 

1,840 

241 

652 

97 

1.818 

4,167 

6,978 

7,071 

1,952 

3,260 

291 

3,836 

4,167 

13,300 

13,600 

0-12-0 

0-7-6 

0-4-5 

0-3-3 

0-1-6 

0-2-10 

0-3-4 

0-8-0 


Three 

annas. 




122 








1.203 


1,385 

1,649 

608 

8,667 

10,549 

8142 1 

18.261 

42,020 

60,711 

4,061 

32,835 

31,647 

16,282 

i 16,261 

1,01,<89 

1,33,315 

0-13-1 

0-8-4 

0-5-0 

0-3-4 

; 0-1-8 

0-3-11 

1-1-8 


' - 






31S 

8,696 

10,011 

77,263 
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343. “ In the relative values assumed for each class of land, it 
will be seen that the area irrigated by springs 
has been considered the most valuable, be¬ 
cause there is a greater certainty about the 
yield. The land irrigated by wells and toi 
water have been assumed of equal value j the 
great uncertainty in the receipt of the toi water is, in my opinion, 
balanced by the expense of working aud keeping up a well iu working 
order. “ 


Reasons for assuming the 
relative value of the differ¬ 
ent classes of irrigated 
land. 


“344. For Barani separate rates for the different soils were worked 
out, but for the future I propose to charge the 
barani area at one average rate iu each 
chakla.” 


Separate soil rates for 
barani land worked out in 
first instance. 


“345. The plough jamas entered in Appendix 
tained Sl1 31111188 h ° W ° b " VI are got by dividing the number of ploughs 
into the reveuue rate jamas/’ 

These calculations give the following results :—” 

Revenue rate jama per acre. 


>» 


China Bala 

... Rs. 

17 

per plough. 

Rs. As. 

1 15 

P. 

8 

Kohi Daman 


5 

ditto. 

0 8 

8 

China Payau 

)) 

18 

ditto. 

2 12 

1 

Toi I 

• n 

28 

ditto. 

2 3 

6 

Toi II 

••• y> 

14 

ditto. 

0 15 

0 

Nilab 

* * ♦ 

5 

ditto. 

0 7 

4 

Sbakardarra 

• •• 

4 

ditto. 

0 6 

0 

Kohi 

• •• „ 

2 

ditto. 

0 8 

9 
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Revenue-rates arrived at, 


3i6. The revenue rates arrived at are 
concisely shown in the following statement 




BATES ADOPTED AT SETTLEMENT. 



Ibeigated 

IllEIflATBU 

IKHIOATED 








PRuM. 

PROM TOI. 

BY WELLS. 







N*M* OE ASSESS- 

apaiNQB. 





& 






MENT CIRCLE, 














d 

§■ 

CU 

d 

£ 

d 

g* 

H 







u 

! 

o 

V 

w 

t) 

a 


a 

a 

a 

o 




'to 

Id 

'bjD 

& 

;d 


IS 

•3 

a 

Td 

s 

"a* 




.9 

o 


o 


© 









a 

CO 

p 

CO 

o 

cn 


-4 

C4 




Rh. A. 

Its. A, 

as. a 

Rs. A. 

Its. A. 

Ra, A 

Its. A 

It. A. 


Hs. A. 

2 5 


1 China Bala ... 

3 1 

6 8 

2 10 

5 4 

2 6 

S 0 

0 12 

0 5 

... 

17 

0 



2 Koh-i-IHraan 

2 10 

S 4 

2 2 

4 4 

2 2 

4 4 

0 12 

0 5 

... 

5 

O 



f3 Cliina Pajdn ... 

3 4 

a 8 

2 10 

5 4 



... 

0 ft 


18 

0 

8} 



2 10 

fi 4 

2 2 

\ 4 


4 4 


0 4 


28 

0 

c 


4Toi ... [ u 

2 4 

4 8 

1 14 

3 12 

1 H 

3 12 

0 8 

0 3 


14 

0 

M 


5 Nil Ah 





3 V 

0 0 

0 12 

0 5 


6 

0 



Shakardarm ... 


.. . 

... 


... 

. 

. • 

O 6 


4 

0 

•s 


7 Kobi 

1 12 

3 8 

1 4 

2 8 

■M 

3 0 

0 8 

0 3 


2 

0 

H 














Comparison of Settle- 347. In tbe following statement Major 

ment estimates with cx- Hastings compared the estimates of the Settle- 
lbtmgrevenue. nient with the existing revenue:— 









No 

Name of 
tahuil. 

Namb op assessment 

CIRCLE. 

Present 

revenue. 

Produce 

estimate. 

ruts eati- 
inata. 

Plough 

estimate. 

1 

Hangu 


China Bala 

10,967 

10,168 

17,093 

16,949 

2 


Koh-i-DAmaa ... 

8,638 

7,020 

7,038 

7,600 



Total 

17,605 

23,184 

24,131 

24,609 

3 


- 

China Paydo ... 

11.807 

16.027 

16.834 

16,254 




Toi f * 

19.844 

24.641 

24,210 

23.858 




AOl ...j n 

20,638 

81,044 

31,704 

34,708 

6 



Nilnb 

1,875 

1,920 

1,030 

2,005 

6 



Shakardarra ... 

1,058 

1.907 

1,840 

1,040 

7 


L 

Kohi 

1,813 

1,491 

1,849 

1,332 



Torn, 

63,435 

77,638 

77,263 

79,853 



Grakd Total 

81,040 

1,00,820 

1,01,394 

1,05,185 


Major Hastings explained, however, that the actual assessment 
would probably be less thau the revenue rate estimate of Rs, 1,01,394. 
On this subject he writes as follows :— 


Explanation why tlio 
Chakia totals after applica¬ 
tion of the rates to each 
estate will be less than 
totals of the produce and 
revenue rate estimate 
totals, 


“ The revenue rates have been roughly 
applied to the estates in each Chakia, but the 
totals will be less than the totals of the esti¬ 
mate ; the reasons are as follows :—• 
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(1) . In many villages special consideration will have to be shown. 

(2) . In some villages it will be impossible, looking to the past 

incidence of the assessment, to raise the revenue as high as 
is denoted by the average estimate. 

(3) . Iti some villages nbi and barani lands have been entered as 

single crop, blit iu reality these lands only yield a single crop 
every second or third year, and allowance will have to be made 
when fixing the village revenues. This mistake is due to two 
causes,—(1) ignorance of the people in calling the land single 
crop ; (2) fear of the patwaris to under-state the capabilities 
of a village. 

“ When the people became aware of the mistake they were making, 
and had learnt somewhat how assessment would be made, they peti¬ 
tioned and enquiries were made which showed that mistakes of this 
kind had been made when recording the description of land. 


“ There is also another matter which, until settled, will not allow 
of the distribution being made in villages, viz., the future ownership 
of the Government property. 

“ If the property is granted in jagir, the full revenue can be fixed, 
but if given as kbalsa land to influential men, the proposals will have to 
be favorably assessed.” 

348. The Commissioner of Peshawar concurred in the proposals 
Commissioner concurred contained in the assessment, report, which was 
in Settlement Officer’s pro- submitted by Major Hastings on 1st Decem- 
posals. bel . 1877 . 

The Financial Commissioner Mr. Ouseley remarked when reviewing 
these proposals that with reference to tho esti- 

cfiB&'feSss » f fu"» of “r -. i>r r 

bably representing a fairly accurate estimate 
was based entirely upon bis reliance on Major Hastings’ ability, ex¬ 
perience and local knowledge. The Financial Commissioner wrote that 
he had no personal acquaintance with the Kohat district, but considered 
that its circumstances were so peculiar that any comparison of the 
rates of produce there with those of other districts would probably be 
misleading. The Settlement Officer’s proposed rates were accordingly 
sanctioned. Major Hastings then proceeded to assess the individual 
villages. The assessments were announced and the new Settlement 
came into force from klinrif 1878. The assessmentof theCrown villages 
was not announced till Khavif 1881 and Rabi 1882. 


349. The aggregate of the new assessments for the whole tract 
Results of the Settlement is Rs. 94,776 or somewhat less than the revenue 
excluding tappas under rate estimate of Rs. 1,01,394. From this has 
Summary Settlement. to bo deducted Rs. 14,753 on account of re¬ 

mission for border service to kbalsa villages and Rs. 2,346 for cash 
inams, thus leaving Rs. 77,676 against a former jama of R«. 79,488. 
There has been an increase of about Rs. 3,000 in jagir villages and a 
decrease of above Rs. 4,800 in kbalsa villages. 
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350. As regards the two tappas under Summary Settlement, in 
Tappas under Summary Upper Miranzai no measurements were effected 
Settlement. and no detailed record of rights prepared. 

Upper Miranzai. The lands belonging to one share or bakhra 

of laud were measured in each village, and on this basis an estimate 
was prepared of the whole cultivation. The data were acknowledged 
by the Settlement Officer to be very imperfect. The object arrived 
at was merely to redistribute the former assessment of the tappa 
without making any serious alteration in the total amount. 


Estimate of area. 

Irrigated 

Rarani 

Fallow 


The following gives the estimate of the 
cultivated area:— 


8/658 acres. 
9,218 „ 

1,016 „ 


Total 


13,792 acres. 


The former revenue had been- 
Klialsa ... 
lnam 


... Rs. 5,252 
... „ 519 


Total 


... „ 5,771 


The produce and revenue rate jamas on tho estimated area 
Former revenue and new calculated at the rates assumed for the Koli-i- 
aseensment. Daman circle were as follows :— 

Produce jama ... ... ... Rs. 17,653 

Revenue rate jaina L. ... „ 13,801 

Major Hastings proposed to assess— 

Khalsa... ... ... ... Rs. 5,655 

Iu&m ... ... ... ... „ 1,355 


Total Rs. ... 7,010 

After dednctiug inams and remissions for border service, the 
recoverable revenuo under the now Settlement is Rs, 5,305, which 
gives an increase of 1 per cent. 


351. 

Tlio Khwarra tappa. 


The villages of the Khwarra tappa up to the present Settle¬ 
ment paid a fixed tirni aggregating Rs. 584 
per annum distributed on cattle aud flocks, 
Old and new assessments, aud Rs. 11G on three wells, Tho cultivated 
land-revenue and tirni, com- l a uJ s have now been measured and assessed 
par0 ' at Rs. 500, which gives an increase of Rs, 384 

on the old well assessment of Rs. 116. The tirni jama has been 
continued unchanged. The ndw assessment is Rs. 1,084 altogether 
agaiust the former jama of Rs. 700. This is distributed among the 
different villages. There are altogether sixteen villages. Of these 

a 12 
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fourteen belong to Afzal Khan's old jtigir and are held by him and 
Government on equal shares; the remaining two are separately held by 
petty jagirdars. 

The cultivated area of this tappa is as follows:— 

Irrigated ... ... ... 40 acres. 

Unirrigated ... ... ... 1,719 „ 

Fallow... ... ... ... 606 „ 


Total ... 2,865 acres. 


The assessment of 500 falls at annas an acre. The tirni 
jama is a grazing tax on the cattle of the Khattak villages of this 
tappa. It is not an assessment of the jungle lands. The Government 
continues to retain its grazing rights aud grass aud wood taxes as 
heretofore, and the income from these is much more considerable 
than that from the fixed assessment. The rakh system in force in 
this tract is described in paragraphs 207—215. 

A clause has been inserted in the Darkhioast. malguzari of each 
land-revenue only covers village, stating that the land-revenue has been 
present cultivation. assessed tor term ot Settlement, but only 

Tirni arrangements open covers tlie actual cultivation at time of Settle- 
to revision. ment. It will be optional with Government 

to assess lands subsequently broken up. The tirni jama is not fixed 
for term of Settlement, but can be revised at any timo at pleasure of 
Government. 

General results including 352. The general result of the Settle- 

tappns under bummury ment of the Koliat aud Haugu tahsils is us 
Settlement. follows 
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Oessea formerly taken. 


Patwari cess. { Haagn 
Lambardari cess 


CESSES, 

353. Previous to the Settlement the following- 
cesses were taken in the Koliat and Hangu tahsils 
Kobat ... ... 4 percent. 

2 


5 

1 

1 


ltoad cess 

School cess ... ... . „ 

Patwaris’ stationery ... ... 8 annas. 

In the Teri tahsil no cesses of any sort were taken. In 1871 a local 
rates cess at Rs. 6-4 per cent, was introduced, and this was levied on the 
revenue of the whole district including the Teri tahsil. The Nuwkb 
realised the amount, iu addition to his former revenue, from the villagers 
under the name of marakki. 

In 1878. the local rate cess was raised to 8-5- 4, at which 
figure it now stands. A dak cess of 8 annas per cent, was introduced 
in 1879 and the patwaris’ stationery cess in 1878 was reduced from 
8 annas to 4 annas— 

Cesses nnw taken in 354. Theeesses now taken in Kohat and Hangu 

Kohat and Hangu, are, — 

1. Patwari cess ... ... 6 

Lambardari cess ... ... 5 

Road u ... 1 jj 

School „ ... ... 1 v 

Dak ,, ... ... 8 annas,, 

Patwaris’ stationery ... ... 4 annas,, 

Local rate cess ... ... 8-5-4 ,, 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7, 


per cent, 


Ceases taken in Teri. 


Cesses taken on tbe 
whole assessed revenue. 


Hovenua on which 
cesses are calculated. 


... 8-5-4 per cent. 

... ••• 1 » 

... 1 D' 

on the whole nominal revenue, including 
remission, cash i»am, mafi and 


Total ... 22-1-4 „ 

In Teri the following cesses are taken on the quit rent of 20,000* 
recovered from the Nawkb Sir Khwaja Muham¬ 
mad Khan k. C- s i 
Local rates cess at 
School „ , 7 

Road „ „ 

The cesses are levied 

jagir, frontier 

mill revenue. In six villages, however, cesses 
are taken as a special favor only on the recover¬ 
able revenue, excluding frontier remission These villages are Bahadur 
Kot, Kaluchina, Miri, Banda Abdul Samad and the two Marais. 

Deducting the frontier remission for these villages, cesses 
are taken on n jama of 77,944 in Kohat and 
of 33*890 in Hangu or on Rs. 1 U,834t altogether. 
Including the Teri tahsil, the local rates cess 
is recovered on a total revenue of Rs. 1,31,834. 


* The Nawab now pays only 18,000 but cessos arc taken as before on 20,000. 
t Tina according to the Kent lioll for 1&83-8-1. 
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Total amount reuliei'd. 


Tins total amount realised on account of cesses 
is therefore as follows!— 


Oh whole district including Teri tajisil. 


Local rates cess @ 8-5-4 

• • • 

... Rs. 

10,986 

Road cess @1 ... 

• • « 


1,318 

School cess @1 

... 

... 

1,318 

In Kohat and Hangn 

ta/isils only. 



Lambardari @5 

,,, 

... Rs. 

5,591 

PatwanV cess @6 ... 

, , , 


6,710 

Dak cess @ 8 nunns 

• •• 

... >j 

659 

Patwaris’ stationery @ 4 amiss 


... „ 

279 


Total 

• • • 

26,761 


A mirab cess at 1 per cent is also levied on the revenue of most 
... . the irrigated villages of Lower Miransai and of 

the Kohat tappas. 

The income from this cess supports a Mirab on Rs. 25 an assistant 
Mirab on Rs. 10 and 4 cliuprassies ou Rs. 5 each.* 


REMISSIONS OF REVENUE TO FRONTIER VILLAGES 
FOR BORDER SERVICE. 

356. Border remissions have been extensively allowed in this 
district. In the Ilungu tahsil remissions 
Number of villages that have been allowed in 25 out of 37 villages, 
and in the Kohat tahsil in 56 out ot 109 
villages. The amount of these remissions is givon in detail for the 
different tappas in columns 7 and 9 of the statement given in paragraph 
352. 

357. The following statement shows the pro- 
mitted Unt ° f reTenue re ' portion borne by these remissions to the recover¬ 
able jama. 


Tahsil. 

Recoverable. 

Remission. 

Percentage. 

«•• ••• . 

60,010 

11,634 

I9’3 

Hangu 

23,540 

5,340 j 

22-6 

Total 

83,550 

16,974 

20-3 


• These arrangements were sanctioned by Punjab Government No. 663, dated 
3rd March 1879. 
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The proposal to graut light assessments to the border villages of 
the Koliat district was sanctioned l>y Punjab 
Government No. 1323 of 9tl, July 1877, to the 
attached to them. J? inancial Commissioner. Ihese light assessments 

took the shape of the remission of a portion of the 
revenue assessed on such villages. It was clearly laid dowu that these 
remissions were subject to the obligation of servico which was to be 
strictly enforced. In the event of a village misbehaving, the assessment 
could be at any time raised to the full amount. 

This proviso was extensively acted ou during the Afghan war, 
when most of the villages in the upper portion of Miranzai lost their 
remissions fora time (generally a term of five years) as a punishment 
for not exerting themselves to repel raids. 

, „ . Two classes of border remissions have been 

Two classes of retms- t i 

sions. gi ail teU. 

Is/—.To villages situated on or near the border, for ordinary 
border service in repelling local raids, &c. 

2 nd .—To the lessees of the Crown villages. 

These villages are not generally on the immediate border, but were 
held by influential men, who had previously paid at favourable rates. 
From the position of these villages their holders escape the obligation of 
ordinary border service, but would bo called on to assist in case of any 
serious emergency. One or two villages owned in proprietary right by 
iuflueutial families have been similarly treated. 


MILLS. 

358. Iu addition to the land-revenue proper, a certain amount of 
income is derived by Government from mills. Up to the present Settle¬ 
ment mills have generally been unassessed. Only Rs. 60 had been 
assessed on six mills in the Hangu tahsil. Major Hastings fixed rates 
for the different classes of mills ranging from Rs. 50 for good mills 
near towns to Re. I for small country mills. Major Hastings proposed 
to release the revenue on mills which had been held free for 20 years, 
to assess half reveuuo ou mills constructed within the last 20 years, and 
full revenue on mills constructed within the last seven years. The 
assessment was to be based on a half or third of the net profits, but not 
to exceed the maximum rate fixed for the different classes. 

The mill revenue was to be kept distinct from the land-revenue, 
and new mills were to be assessed and the rovenue on disused mills 
remitted as in ordinary alluvion and diluvion. 

The assessment of these mills was carried out by the Extra Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner iu accordance with these instructions, and his 
proposals after being checked by me were reported for sanction in June 
1882. 
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There are altogether 172 mills in the district. The full assessment 
is lls. 1,621, including that of the six mills before assessed. 

The arrangements for assessment as finally sanctioned by the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner are as follows :— 

Rs. 

Revenue to be taken at once ... ... 658 

Remissions.— 

(a) For life ... ... ... 283 

([(>) For term of Settlement ... ... 680 

•Total remissions ... 963 

Total asssessment on Mills ... 1,621 

The assessment is undoubtedly light compared with the income 
derived by the owners. Mills near towns commonly rent for Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 80 a month, the cost of repairs being trifling and all other expenses 
falling on the tenant, so that the rent is nearly all pure profit. As a 
rule they are held by influential mon, and as they had not hitherto 
paid anything, it was undesirable to assess them at higher rates. 

The mill revenue has been kept distinct from the land-rovenue. 

For the future new mills will be brought under assessment, when 
constructed, and where mills have ceased working owing to causes 
beyond the control of the proprietor, the revenue on thorn will be re¬ 
mitted. As a rule there are now quite as many mills as are wanted 
and the construction of new mills should not bo encouraged, as they 
interfere with irrigation and lead to a waste of water. 

GOLD-WASHINGS ON THE INDUS. 

859. Gold-washing is carried on at several places on the Indus, 
but to a very insignificant extent. 

Tho jagirdar of Nilab used to take Rs. 6-5-6 a tray per annum, 
and the jagirdar of Shakardarra used to take Rs. 5 a tray and a 
mdsha of gold in addition. 

The first paid nothing to Government. The second paid nothing 
for trays worked on the Shakardarra side, hut paid three-fourths of the 
Rs. 5 on tho Rawal Pindi side, where only a fourth of the land- 
vevenue is held bv him in jagir. There were also gold-washings at 
Klmshalgarh and elsewhere. The revenue from these gold-washings 
bad never been formally granted away by Government, and it has 
been arranged at this Settlement that for the future the fee throughout 
the district shall be Rs. 6 per annum. In klmlsa villages Government 
will take the whole. In jagir villages Government will take one-fourth 
and the jagirdar three-fourths. Major Hastings estimated the average 
yield of gold per tray during the year at 30 tolas—value Rs. 480, the 
net profit, however, after deducting expenses, was only about Rs. 30 
per tray. 
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The following trays paid the tax during 1882-83 :— 



No. of traya. 

Jagirdar’a share. 

Government share. 

Nilab— 

Jabbi ... 

Manduri 

2 

l 

Rs. a. 

9 0 

4 8 

Rs. A. 

3 0 

1 8 

Total 

s 

13 8 

4 8 

SliarTcardarra— 

Shakardarra .** 

■ ^3 

27 0 

9 O 

Grand Total 

9 

40 8 

13 8 


REVENUE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE TERI TAHSIL. 

360. The amount of revenue realised by the Barakzais and Sikhs 
from the Khans of Teri varied greatly, as I 
Revenue realised previous j, ave explained in the latter part of the account 

1 u - ^ ll “• 0 f the Teri Khattaks (Appendix III). Latterly 

the Barakzai rulers of Kohat realised about Its. 40,000 a year. At 
annexation the lease of the tahsil was given 
T° to Naw&b Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan for 
Bs. SljOoS. In 1850 certain obnoxious taxes 
included in the lease were abolished by order of Government, and the 
amount was lowered to Its. 25,000. In 1851 it was again lowered to 
Rs. 20,000. In 1858 the lease was confirmed to the Nawab and his 
successors on these terms iu perpetuity. A further reduction to 
Rs. 18,000 was allowed in 1881 for the life-time of the present Nawab, 
The Nawab, therefore, subject to the payment of this lump sum revenue, 
lias exercised full authority in revenue matters over the whole tahsil. 
The tahsil has never been regularly assessed, and the Nawab, though to 
some extent tied down by custom, has taken pretty well what he 
pleased. 


361. At annexation Lieutenant Pollock made a sort of inquiry 
into the revenue affairs of the Teri country. 
Nawlb" 16 derivo<1 by ths The arrangements made hardly amounted even 
to a rough Summary Settlement. He estimated 
the Nawab’s revenue at Rs. 50,000 or 60,000. Captain Coke, Deputy 
Commissioner, shortly afterwards estimated it at Rs. 37,706, but the 
Chief Commissioner was of opinion that the higher estimate was 
nearer the truth. At present the Nawab’s revenue, after deducting the 
numerous iuams enjoyed by headmen and others, is probably about 
Rs. 72,000. 

862. The four tappas, Sdm, Khwarram, Teri and Barak, into which 
the Teri tahsil is divided are described in paragraph 4 of Appendix 

III. 
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Revenue system In force. 
In the Khwarrain and 
S£ni tappas, 

Villages farmed to lessees, 
or to the proprietors os a 
body. 


Share of grain. 
Plough tax. 


AncMz. 


“ TUo revenue system in ibreo through tiro talihil varies a great 
doal. The Sdni and Khwarrain villages are 
almost all leased for fixed sums, either to tlio 
proprietors as a body or to lainbardnr lessees. 
When a village is leased to the proprietors, the 
latter nearly always divide the demand on 
bakhras or shares. The holdings of the pro¬ 
prietors are supposed to agree with these shares. 
When there is much inequality, either the excess land is given up or 
the shares are readjusted, so as to make the revenue agree with posses¬ 
sion. Where villages are held by lessees, these tnko all the old dues, 
which have come down from the days of Duraui rule. Orders wore 
given Boon after annexation for the abolition of certain extra cesses, 

Character of the demand. but as “8 I can ascertain these orders 

remained a dead lettor. Commonly the lessee 
takes a share of the produce—generally a fifth, sometimes a fourth. 

He also takes in addition so much per plough 
under one or more different names. The rate 
per plough varies from Rs. 4 per annum to 
Rs. 8. Rs. 7 is a common rate. This tax on ploughs comprises an old 
lump sum payment called “ Andbz" mentioned 
by Lieutenant Pollock iu his rough notes. 
This Andaz was often more than the revenue proper. It originated, 
according to Lieutenant Pollock, in the headman’s begging contributions 
from the zemindars on the plea that the Duranis had demauded an 
increased revenue from him. The Naw&b sometimes inraro cases takeB 
this ‘ Andaz’ separately. As a rulo it is lumped into revenue, and the 
lessee in lieu of distributing the oxuct amount over the village takes 
iustead a fixed sum per plough. 

363. The leases gvauted by the Naw&b are generally for about 

. . . . two years. Three years seems the limit. In 

periaTaf ^ f0r VOry 9h0rt bad J oara remissions aro readily granted. 
r " ‘ The revenue is paid for each harvest by instal¬ 

ments similar to those of our own laud-revenue system. The lessees 
■n ... . generally pay iu their revenue to somo banker 

rcgulIrmstaCnts 7 Kobu ‘ a ' ,d J 8 0e / to rneet the demand of 
Rs. 20,000 due from tho Naw&b to the 
■Government. Occasionally a lessee may be told to pay something 
in advance out of revenue to shopkeepers or assignees on the 
Naw&b’s account. As far as I can learn, however, this system is 
not much resorted to in these tappas. The lessees and the zemindars in 
cash-paying villages aro generally rather behindhand than beforehand 
with the revenue. The leases are pitched high and tho lessees seem 
seldom to make much profit. They could not pay so large a revenue 
if the collections wore strictly enforced in bad seasons. 

364. The revenue of villages held by lessees has generally been 
a good deal enhaucod from time to time siuco annexation. When 

Fluctuations in tho de- ft® ^ ^ n° P rop, ie . tar ^ 

maud. the 1 avenue la also liable to enhancement 

but changes are not so frequent aud the samo 
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revenno is often taken for 15 or 20 years without alteration. In 
some casea no alteration in the demand lias been made since 1851. 


365. The rates at which the cultivators pay to lessees are often 
what appear to me to be high for an 
uSH.lSSS.3S unirrignted tract. bfitlii nud Ra.7 

cutty in realising. cash per plough are common rates. The 

lessees, however, say that they generally 
collect them without difficulty. They, too, allow remissions to the 
cultivators in bad seasons. These or equivalent rates have been in 
force since annexation. I have heard no complaints of over-exaction 
from any portion of these two lappas. They are fully assessed and 
the people seem contented. 


Most of the headmen in these tappas get iu&tns. Some get 
, , TT , very large inams, in some cases as much as 

Inams to Headmen. R a / 400 or Rs. 500 a piece; but this is 

for special services. The rate of lumbardari inams seems to 


average Rs. 10 or 12 per cent, on the revenue, from which they are 
deducted. 


Abstract of revenue de- The Nawdb’s returns for these tappas give 
mand for these Tappas. the following gross revenue: — 

Us. Population. 

Seni ... 15,011 11,073 

Klnvarram ... 21,042 8,167 

Total ... 36,053 19,540 

Probably the net realisations after deducting inams are about 
Rs. 24,000 for the two together. 

366. The Teri tappa lies round the Nawab’s own head-quarters. 

In a few villages be takes batai direct. The 
the Teri 'tappa MSeine71t3 m hulk are leased to proprietary communities, 

who pay on proprietary shares or bakkras. 
Very few of these villages are leased either to lambardars or to 
non-proprietary farmers. 


The western portion of this tappa has always been much exposed 
, T .,, ,, , to attack from the Waziris and other trans-bor- 

Vlllagos unequally a83C3sed - der clans. The Mandu Khel villages near Teri 
pay a fair revenue, though apparently lighter than what is paid in 
the Seni and Khwarram tappas, but the upper villages towards 
Dalian are sometimes only nominally assessed. These villages seem 
all contented except Gurgnrri. This is also a border village and the 
inhabitants are a fine set of men, but very 
of Qurgurri! maC10US ^ age contumacious. The Nawab lias hitherto taken 
from them one-fifth batai and Rs. 240 cash. 


Their lands are among the best in the tappa, but they object to the 
arrangement, though it has been in force since annexation. They 
want to get a nominal assessment, like some of the other villages 
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Nawab's income from the 
Tappa. 


Bevonue demand of the 
Barak tappa based on lugaa. 


Lieutenant Pollock’s ac¬ 
count of the system, 


Meaning of 
Luga (loogai). 


the term 


higher up the valley. The net revenue from 
the Teri tappa is said to be about Rs. 12,000 
a year. The population is 18,091. 

367. The revenue arrangements of the Barak tappa are much more 
confused. Instead of the country being divi¬ 
ded into Mouzahs with fixed boundaries and 
assessed with a definite revenue as in Seni 
and Khwarram, the revenue here is based on “ lugais” The system 
now in force is the same as it was iu the 
time of Lieutenant Pollock, whose account 
may be quoted. 

“ Iu this tappa Chauntra the land-revenue appears never to have 
been fixed according to the produce of the 
year, but to have been calculated by 
what the Khattaks called “ Looghas.’ J Loogah 
in Pashtu signifies sinoke, and the custom appears to have descended 
from a very barbarous time, when the ruling power took revenue 
from any one from whose house smoke issued, it being presumed, 
that as the owner could cook adiuuer, he 
could afford to pay revenue also. Formerly 
there are said to have been 1,000 Loogahs 
paying Rs. 15 per harvest or Ra. 30 per annum. The Loogahs have now 
risen to Rs. 2G (Durani) per harvest. This rate has been established 
about four years, but only 483 Loogahs pay revenue to the kardars.* 
The remaining ones are either taken by the headmen of villages, or 
have been deserted. In former years the Loogahs diminished in 
number occasionally, when a powerful village, such as Bahadur Khel, 
pretended that a number of its Loogahs were deserted. If the opportu¬ 
nity clioseu was a good one, and the kardar felt himself unable to 
coerce the refractory village, he had to content himself with the number 
of Loogahs dictated by the villagers. Latamaris an instance iu point, one 
of the largest and most prosperous villages of the district, it pay3 Rs. 
200 per annum. There is a fort at Latainar now garrisoned from 
Bannu, and the village is perhaps better under control than many of 
its neighbours, but formerly the kardar had little power over it. Its 
proximity to the Woziri hills, and Thull, rendering flight easy on any 
extra demand being made, unless, which is not improbable, the village 
could have resisted the kardar’s soldiers. Akori is one of the principal 


Number of Lugas 
all revenue paying. 


not 


Account of revenue de¬ 
mand in tho village of 
Akori, 


l a/ 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Revenue 

... 701 

0 

0 

Andaz ... 

... 160 

0 

0 

Share of camel tax 

... 21 

0 

0 

Sheep aud goat tax 

... 63 

0 

0 

Total ... 

... 945 

0 

0 


* By “Kardar” Lieutenant. Pollock meant the lessee for the lime being—generally the 
Khan. 
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Additional taxes — 



Ils. 

As. 

P. 

Kotwali 

... 2 

4 

0 

Muhapntt.ee and Faujdari ... 

... 83 

0 

0 

Tax on Hindus* 

... 8 

0 

0 

Furashees 

1 

6 

0 

Niabat 

... 56 

0 

0 

Sbahghasseo ... 

... 2 

4 

0 

Marriage tax ... 

... 7 

8 

0 

Total 

... ICO 

6 

0 

Total of receipts 

...1,105 

6 

0 


In the contract paper of the year 1850, the 
Kstimiiteof t h, j reve- | ;!ln } nr ra t es the Government revenue of the 


nne for the tappa. 


Chauntra tappa at— 


Add extra taxes 


Rs. 

11,321 

2,298 

13,729 


Propoaed Settlement of 
tho country. 


u From this it is clear, that the profit of tho contractor in this 
tappa alone is considerable, for 483 Loogahs at Rs. 26 (Dnrani) per 
season gives Rs. 23,116 Duraui, or Company's Rs. 20,833.” 

368. In paragraph 122 1 have mentioned the insurrectionary move¬ 
ment among the Baraks that took place towards tho close of the Afghan 
„ , ... , war. Though it originated in other causes, yet 

nrn w ur ances. eventually the Baraks insisted that they had been 

driven to rebellion by tho oppressive nature of 
thrcoun"try Settlement ° f the Nawab’s revenue system. Since tho suppres- 
’’ siou of these disturbances partly owing to latent 

discontent, and partly to bad seasons, the revenue of the Barak country 
has been realised with difficulty. A Settlement of the tract has been 
sanctioned with a view to clearly fixing the Nawab’s revenue demand, 
and as soon as the schedules of establishment have been appproved the 
work will be taken in hand. 

Meanwhile general inquiries have been made by Munshi AsaNand, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, regarding the 
tom Br3 " P resen t revenue and the resources of the Barak 

country. The revenue accounts are so unmethodi¬ 
cally kept that it is most difficult to obtain from the Nawab’s officials 
any exact account of the annual demand. All the arrangements, too, 


General revenue eye 
tom in force, 


* Taken hitherto from Hindus at the rate of He. 2 per season for protection and toiora- 
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with regard to cash inams (birat) or lauds held revenue-free ( inam) 
are iu almost hopeless confusion. A birat is supposed to be a grant 
of the revenue due on other people’s land. An inam is a remission 
of the revenue on a man’s own land. These birat grants are often 
to a great extent nominal, and, if a birat is resumed, it is found in 
many cases that the actual revenue of the land differs altogether from 
the professed amount. The Uzd Baraks, especially those towards Bahadar 
Khel and Latamar, generally live in large villages and own lands in tho 
immediate vicinity. Iu the rest of the Barak country, the people are 
scattered about in a multitude of small hamletsand in single homesteads. 
The lands which have fallen to particular families are often scattered 
about over wide tracts, and the revenue due on account of a particular 
Luqali has often to be collected from residents of remote villages. 
The revenue-paying subdivisions corresponding feebly to our 
mouzabs are generally named after sections of the tribe. A particu¬ 
lar section may bo recorded as paying revenue on 20 lug aha, bnt 
on visiting the head-quarters of the section one finds that only a por¬ 
tion of the village lands lie iu that ueighourhood. A large portion 
is mixed up with tho lauds of other villages lying a long way off. To 
say therefore that a particular village is over-assessed or under¬ 
assessed is a work of great difficulty. The Lugah was originally the 
tax on a single household, bnt now a number of families descended 
from a common ancestor, or poisons who have obtained rights by 
purchase, are generally associated iu each Lugah and to realize the 
quota duo from each is a most troublesome matter, while it is very 
difficult to cheek attempts at over-exaction. Tho difficulty is in¬ 
creased by the fact that the Nawab is in tho habit of issuing letters 
to the headman of a village to pay money in advance out of tho 
revenuo demand to bo allowed for afterwards when tho accounts for 
the harvest are made up. Large numbers of these letters are given 
frequently for small sums due to banyalis, servants, &c. 

A system of'this sort may act fairly while the parties interested 
are on good terms and wish to act fairly by one another, but becomes 
a curse as soon as they begin to quarrel. The settlement of every 
petty case necessitates a long and tedious inquiry and in the absence 
of any exact system of account, the data for any decision are generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Estimate of the NawAb’s Munshi Asa Nand has divided tho whole 

present revenue from tho Barak country into 84 main villages and 186 
Barak tappa. Bandas or outlying hamlets. 

He puts the Nawiib’s revenue as follows :— 

I.—Land-revenue proper. 

Cash 

Batai 

Cash on lands uot included under Lugalis 


Its. 

30,061 

1,465 

532 


Total laud-revenue 




32,057 
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II.—Ceases. 


Marakki or local rates cess 

... 1,233 

... 4,976 

Jholi or And&z 

Tirnior cattle tax 

... 1,793 

Horse fodder 

705 

Langar or provisions for the Nawtlb’s 
household 

1,215 

Diwan ) these are the Nawiib’s 

1,265 

Fiiujdar ) revenue officials 

... 1,517 

Cauiel (not a camel tax) 

430 

Bua (house tax) 

... 2,300 

127 

Jat (wool tax) 

Dhart (weighinan’s fees) 

785 

Pesh-JShidmat 

168 

Total Rs. 

... 16,504 

Total of revenue aud cesses ... Rs. 

... 48,561 


From this has to bo deducted—■ 

Iudm 

Kir fit XfcSsj 

Birat from ccssos 

Total Rs. 

This leaves a net revenue of Rs. ... 


Rs. 

... 5,017 

... 6,417 

917 

... 12,351 

... 36,210 


General resources of the 
tract. 


370. The Extra Assistant Commissioner es¬ 
timates the cultivated area of the Barak 
tappa at 1,10,893 acres nearly all unirrigated. 

viz .—Unirrigated 1,10,238 acres. 

Irrigated by wells ... 365 „ 

Do. streams. ... 290 „ 


Total 110,693 


Khalsa area 

, 4 , 

94,509 

acres. 

Mafi 

Other statistics are as 

follows : — 

16,384 

>> 

Population by the last Census 

... 

42,167 

No. of wells 

... ... 

,, . 

143 

No. of ploughs 

Detail of cattle. 

... 

6,448 

Plough-cattle 

4 ,. 

... 

14,939 

Kine 

••• ... 


6,136 

Buffaloes 

... 

... 

164 

Camels 

... 

• 

309 

Sheep and goats. 

... 


18,971 


These estimates were prepared after a careful tour through the 
tappa and inquiries in each village, but are by no means altogether 
reliable. 
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The revenue demaud iu this tappa fulls very unequally. The 
villages about Narri and Karrnk and Upper Chauntra generally 
are fully assessed. The assessment on Land Kamar and the 
Thai villages is light. The revenue on Latamar is assessed on 
an old enumeration of houses. These houses, like the lugahs 
elsewhere, do not in any way correspond with the Dumber of 
existing houses. The annual assessment is Us. 4 per house and the 
demand is very light, considering the large extent of the cultivated 
area. The truth is that before annexation the Khattaks towards the 
Baunu-Waziri border were nearly independent 
of the Khans of'l'eri. Even after annexation they 
continued rebellious for two or three years, aud 
the Nawhb, when they settled down, had to content 
himself with a light revenue, which has since by force of prescription 
been continued almost unaltered up to the present day:— 

371. The population and estimated net 
revenue derived by the Nawab for the whole 
tahsil are as follows. 


Light assessment of 
villages on the Bannu- 
Waziri border. 


Abstract statement of 
revenue aud population. 


Name of tappa. 

Population. 

(1881.) 

Net revenue. 

Sdni 

11,373 

10,000 

Khtvarram ... 

8,167 

14,000 

Teri 

18,091 

12,000 

Barak 

42,167 

36,210 

Total 

79,798* 

72,210 


372. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF LAND REVENUE. 

The amount of laud-revenue alienated in this district iu 
jagirs, inauis and mafis is very considerable, 
shovving^aud revenue Leaving out the Teri tahsil, which is held by the 
alienated in jagirs, ma- Kliattak Nawab on an istamrnri tenure, the full 
fis and inams. assessment of the remaining tahsils according to 

Statement E as finally submitted is Rs. 1,11,944. 

The total amount of each description of grant is as follows• 

Jagir3 Rs. 13,544 

si v » , n } These are cash inams deducted from revenue, 

v>a.Sii llKilflS 5 not those paid direct from the Treasury. 

Reza mafis „ 9,074 

Remissions for border service in— 

1. Khalsa villages ... ... ... Its. 15,995 

2. Jagir villages ... ... ... „ 979 


Total Rs. 


41,938 


* The population of the tahsil as since corrected is 70 , 987 . 

t For information regarding the Khattaks of the Teri country, see the printed memo, 
by Lieutenant Pollock, dated April 1850, Also a report on the liarak disturbances No. 
606 of 2nd September 1881, 
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Abstract detail of 
principal jagirs. 


This is equal to 37 per cent, of the realisable revenue. 

378. Information regarding the principal jagirs will be found 
in the chapter on the leading families of the dis¬ 
trict. Tlie jagir details are often a little intricate 
and the uominal value of the jagirs ig generally 
arrived at hy adding the value of reza mafis and cash inams to the 
revenue of the villages or part villages actually held in jagir :— 

The following statement shows the jagirs and allowances of the 
principal families in tabular form : — 


6 

JB 

■a 

X 

£ 

Namo of Grantee. 

Jacubs 

AND 

Mafis. 

Cash al¬ 
lowances. 

o 

£ 

u 

o 

M 

O 

a 

at 

Sr 

OB 

** 

£ 

Q 

•O 

a 

* 

08 

•3 . 

o $ 

(8 

is 

,o 

fa 

4a 

‘5 

£ 

fa 

a 

1 

b 

o 

fa 

'5 

% 

St 

© 

fa 







Po- 








sha- 


i 

sti.hznda Sultan Jan C. I. E. (para 








230) ... ... * 

... 

1,685 

... 


3,316 

6.000 

2 

llUBtnm Khan Baneash (para 232) ... 


3,4(>0 

... 

... 

... 

3,400 

3 

Atfca Khan Baugaab (para. 233) 

1,300 

... 

... 


... 

1,300 

4 

MozafFar Khan of Hatigu (para 234) ... 

• >. 

1,604 

2,10A 

... 


4,02* 

6 

AUahyar Khan of Hangu (para 234) ... 


308 

... 

400 

... 

766 

6 

K. B. Usman Khan of Hangn (para 

* 3 







236) ... ... ... 

2,400 

... 




2,400 

7 

Jaflr Khan of Nilab (para 237) 

* 4 

1,714 

82S 

1,222 


3,758 

• 

Qbolam Mahammed Khan HApri of Mo* 








khad and Shakardarra (para 236) ... 

... 

2,137 

... 

1,000 

•818 

3,955 

9 

Af»al Khan K hat tab of Jamal Garhi 








(Dflra, 239) ... 


812 

822 

395 

•1000 

3.629 

10 

Biland Khan Khnttak of KhUBftl- 








gurah (para. 210) 

290 


ii 

I** 


290 

n 

Ghulam Haidar Khan Kyani (para 








2*3) . 

272 



... 


272 

12 

Mian Khela of Kohat (para 242) 

... 

1,059 

... 

... 

... 

1,059 

13 

Mians of 6hekh Allahdad (para 214) .. 

... 

300 


... 

... 

300 

14 

Family of Phul Badahah (para 245) ... 

172 


400 

... 


572 

16 

Atta Khan of Miri and Nephew (app 








1 para, 7) 

200 


u. 

... 

tAl 

20(> 

16 

Said Ahmad Shah Banuri, non of Mir 








Mobarak 8bah of Bhawalgarh (para. 








21U 


200 

420 

... 

... 

626 


Remarks. 


*1 A portion of thin 
has not yet been sanc¬ 
tioned. 

*2 1,200 of this not yet 
allotted. 


*3 Thisjagir has not 
yet been alloted. 

*4 Jaflr Khan has since 
died. Jagir and pen¬ 
sion arrangements uu. 
der consideration. 


* Kawal Pindu 


* Pension Peshawar 
District. 


C Half of this has been 
i lately resumed on 
i the death of the no. 
k. phew. 


Introduction of cash 
assessments into certain 
jagirs. 


374. The claims of proprietors of jagir vil¬ 
lages to cash assessments have not given much 
trouble in this district. 
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In Shakardarra the Khan lias all along taken in cash, A similar 
arrangement was in force in Afzal Khan’s jagir. 
^izafifar Khan of Hangu and Nawah Bahadur 
tho first. Slier Klian for the most part held lands, which 

were decided at Settlement to he Grown property, 
and the cultivators of which had in consequence no claim to a cash 
Settlement. 

In the smaller jagirs the jagirdars generally 
other minor jagirs. were either themselves proprietors or held Crown 
lands. 


375. Ill one village, Mir Ahmad Kliel, held by Nawah Bahadur 

Slier Khan, the proprietors were given a cash 
K “lib bZa™ She? Settlement, and cash Settlements were also intro- 
Klian’s jnyir. duced into the Allah jagir held by Jafir Khan. 

As regards the first, the jagirdar’s loss by the change from kind 
to cash is estimated at Its. 500. The Nawah, however, has in the 
meanwhile died, and it is doubtful whether his successor will be con¬ 
sidered entitled to compensation. 

376. In the case of Jafir Kh&n of Nilah lie had not only taken 

linttai, hut also various extra taxes on ploughs, 
Nilub jugir. houses, &c. 'I’ll© cultivators were generally re- 

corded at Settlement as inferior proprietors and were given a cash 
assessment, while the extra taxes were abolished. Jafir Khan’s income 
from thejagir was thus reduced from about Rs. 5,000 to about Rs. 
2,000. In accordance with the policy followed in Peshawar and other 
frontier districts, lie has been recommended for compensation estimated 
at Rs. 2,804 a year. * 

877. Bilaud Khdn’s case has also been recommended for favour¬ 
able consideration, as a good deal of the revenue 
D Hand Klmn e jugir. 0 f ],j g village of Khvvnzn Khel has been granted 

away to the villagers under the name of frontier remission. 


The subject of revenue- 378 . Mafi grants of all sorts in this district are 
free grunts much neg- ver y numerous. No regular mafi inquiries had been 
*etUement. T10U9 ° " 9 made previous to this Settlement. At the Summary 

Settlements existing inams and mafis were continued to the holders 
without being reported. In a few cases old mafis had been sanctioned 
and new mulis granted by competent authority. Occasionally, too, an 
over-active talisildar, on the death of a mafidar, had reported the 
mafi for resumption. As a rule, however, no one had taken any inter¬ 
est in these tilings, and the arrangements found existing at annexation 
had been continued on to the present time with little or no alteration. 
When a mafidar had died, bis heirs had succeeded as a matter of course, 
and even grants of whole villages, such as the Mfau Khel mafi, have 
only now been reported for sanction. 


# Oupuiy Commissioner to Commissioner, No. 290 of 8th June, 1883. 

a 13 
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At the present Settlement tho whole subject had to ho gone info 
de novo. Ati inquiry hns been nnule in each ease and a separate re¬ 
cord lias been prepared. The character of the investigation seems to have 
been similar to that described by Major Hastings in his report on the 
Peshawar Settlement. 


Mail registers .ubmitted. . 379 ‘ The following raafi reports and 
registers were submitted :— 

I.—Miscellaneous mails over 10 acres. 

II.—Miscellaneous mafis under 10 acres.Yolumes A and B. 

III. —Lambardari mails and indms. 

IV. —Mafis attached to shrines. 

V.— Mafis attached to mosques. 

Vi.—Mafis to vill ago servants. 

VII.—Mafis in the Shukunlsirrn jagir. 

VIII.—Proposals for new mafis and inams. 


Those on which orders 
have been received. 


Orders have not been received except on 
the following registers :— 


Miscellaneous mafis over 10 acres. 

Do. do. under 10 acres. Volume A. 

Mafis to village servants. 

The general instructions as to the manner in which the inquiries 
, were to he conducted were issued by Major 
quir'f e g ruotions re afi Hastings, who also passed orders in a large 
number of individual cases. The work, how¬ 
ever, was left unfinished, and the registers were only completed during 
the summer of 1882. 


1 and II. Miscellaneous mafis. 

An English register was prepared for mafis of above 10 acres. 
Two Vernacular registers (A aud B) wore submitted for mafis of less 
than 10 acres. 

There were 117 cases of over 10 acres and 659 cases of less than 
10 acres. The total area was 6,674 acres and the revenue Its. 6,778. 

Nearly the whole of these mafis date from pre-annexation days. 
Some few, among them a number of inams in Upper Miranzai for 
mutiny services, have been granted by the British Government. 
The great bulk of them, bad never been inquired into at all, and, in 
most cases, any comparison of areas was therefore impossible. 


111. Lambardari mafis and inams. 

There were altogether 112 cases with an area of 2,277 acres and a 
jama of Its. 1,086, besides cash inams aggregating Its. 934, making 
Its. 2,0:10 iu all. 
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In nearly all these eases it lias been recommended that the mafia 
he upheld for the lives of the holders to be reconsidered at their death. 
The iuteiitiou is that they should be permanently continued, but in 
many cases proposals have been made for the reduction of the number 
of sharers, which is often unnecessarily large. 


IV and V. Mafia attached to Shines and Mosques. 

There are 31 rnafis attached to shrines and 77 attached to mosques- 
lit most cases it lias been proposed to continue these mafia for mainten¬ 
ance of these shrines and mosques during pleasure of Q-overumeut. 
The area and jama is ns follows: — 



Area. 

Jama. 


Land- I 
revenue. 

Cash inAuis. 

Total. 

Attached to Slnincs 

3JG neves < 
* 

250 

* •« 

250 

Attached to Mosques 

851 „ 

3H 

4 

318 


VI. Mafia to village Servants, 

A Vernacular register of rnafis to village servants ( Chaharana) 
has been prepared, General sanction to mafia of this class was ac¬ 
corded by Financial* Commissioner’s No. 187 of 18th July 1877 and 
Major Hastings recorded his orders on each case. There were 128 
cases with an area of 324 acres and a jama of Its. 325. 


The following orders were passed: 




Acres. 

Jama. 

To be continued for term 

of Settlement 

... 313 

309 

To be resumed at once 

... 

... 11 

16 


Total 

... 324 

325 


VII. Mafia in the Shakardarra Jagir. 

These rnafis have been alluded to in paragraph 3 of Appendix IV 
(History of the Sagri Khattaks). Both in Shakardarra tied the ad¬ 
joining portion of the Tori tahsil, mafia arc exceedingly numerous. 
At annexation, when the Shakardarra jagir was confirmed to the Khan 
of Mokhad, no mention was made of these rnafis. In 1851 the Khan 
petitioned that the tnaliks would not pay their revenue, and an in¬ 
quiry into the subject was made by Captain Coke. The revenue at 
that time was assessed by a rate of Rs. 4-8 on ploughs, and the rnafis 
took the form of a total or partial exemption from revenue of so many 
ploughs. Captain Coke found that 53 ploughs held by the Khan’s 
relations, nud 76 ploughs held by inaliks and their relations, were exempt 
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from revenue. Thera were also 48 ploughs held by religions families, 
known as dharmartld , which paid only eight annas each. 

After some squabbling the Khan consented that these mafia should 
be continued. In 1858 be petitioned that as each mafidar died his mafi 
should be resumed. The Deputy Commissioner Captain Henderson passed 
an order accordingly to this effect, but the Commissioner directed 
that a full investigation into each case should first be made and 
Captain Graham, the next Deputy Commissioner, put off this investi¬ 
gation till the Settlement. In .July 1870, the Khan made another 
attempt to get immediate orders for the resumption of 73 revenue-free 
ploughs, the original holders of which had died ; but he was unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

A full investigation was at last made at this Settlement in ac¬ 
cordance with verbal instructions issued by Major Hastings. 

The general principles acted on were as follows :—■ 

Mafis held by maliks were to be continued to them and their 
successors, those held by their relations being confirmed for life only. 

Mafis held by Haidar Khels were to be confirmed for life, and 
then assessed at half rates. 

Lands acquired by purchase were to be assessed at once. 

In changing the original plough mafis to mafis of land, where 
mafidavs held more thau fifteen acres to tho plough the excess was to 
be resumed. 

Tim total number of cases was 77. The area held in mafi was 
found to be 5,824* acres assessed at Its. 1,196. 


VIII.—Proposals for new Mafis and Inams. 

In October 1882, proposals were submitted for tho grant of cash 
inams or mafis to several leading lambardars of the district and to 
some other persons, who bad claims on account of good service rendered 
to Government by themselves or members of their families. Orders 
were passed on these cases by Secretary, Government Punjab, No. 449 
of 2nd June 1883, to Financial Commissioner. 

Inams aggregating Rs. 550 were sanctioned during pleasure of 
Government in favor of six leading lambardars of the villages imme¬ 
diately round Kohat. The lambardars of these villages are commonly 
known as tho Chartappa Maliks. 

An old mafi, present assessment Rs. 142, was revived in favor 
of Said Kasim of Sherkot, to be reconsidered at his death. 


# 6,809 ncres are shown in the Settlement Form E. The difference is due to the 
fact that, in the Settlement records a good deal of round miouhivated waste wbb often 
included in the mafl areas, which was excluded from the mufi rogisters. Any die- 
orepnneies will be rectiBed in the annual papers wliou orders on the subject of these 
malls are received. 
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The other grants were for life only, viz .:— 

Malik Blnvngi of Darsamand ... ... 200 

Malik Mahmuti of Nariab ... ... ... 100 

Other Maliks ... ... ... ... 70 

Said Afzal of Hangu as compensation for loss of lease of 

Barabbas Kliel ... ... , ... ... 300 

Other inaras ... ... ... ••• 268 

The total new inams and mafia sanctioned aggregated Rs. 1,630. 


Mafis of Water Mills. 

380. The proposals for these mafis were noted on the register 
giving the jama proposed for each mill (see paragraph 358). The re¬ 
venue remitted as finally sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner 
was as follows :— 

For life ... ... ... Rs. 283 

For term of Settlement ... ... „ 680 

Total ... Rs. 917 



Part IX.—The Settlement. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 


District placed 
Settlement, iu 1875. 


under 


381. The Koliat district with the exception of the Teri tulisil was 
placed under Settlement by Government orders 
dated 6th July 1875. The portion coming 
under Settlement consisted of the Kohat and 
Hangu tahsils. The Settlement, was to be a regular one, except iu 
Upper Miranzai and tbe Khwarra, where there 
was to be a Summary Settlement only. 


Tracts under 
Settlement. 


Summary 


382. 


Commencement of the 
work. Muushi Nurnddin. 


Munshi Nurnddin, one of tbe Peshawar Superintendents, 
had been sent to Kohat by Major Hastings, 
Settlement Officer, Peshawar, in 1874 in anti¬ 
cipation of forma! sanction. He was accom¬ 
panied by a Deputy Superintendent and two Munserinis. He was 
directed to instruct the patwaris, and to make preliminary inquiries. 
On 6th July 1875 Major Hastings was formally appointed Settle¬ 
ment Officer, Muhamad Uniat Khan was put in as Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer hut never joined, and Munshi Nuruddiu was put iu 
as Superintendent up till June 1876. Major Hastings’ time was mainly 
taken up with the Peshawar Settlement which he was then complet¬ 
ing. He was, however, able to make two prolonged tours through the 
district iu December 1874, and again in November 1875, when 
measurements were practically completed. 

383. Muushi Nurnddin managed the Settlement under Major 
Hastings till July 1876, when Munshi Hakim 
Hakim’ltailu July is™**' £“1 'vas put over him as Extra Assistant. 

Muushi Nuruddm seems to have disliked the 
change exceedingly, and there was a good deal of friction between these 
two officers. Munshi Hakim Ilai took a different view from Munshi Nur- 
wdilin on several important matters, such as the claims of the Khan of 
Hangu and the Jagirdar of Nilab to proprietary rights. Munshi 
Nurnddin had been iu favor of these Khans, 
November e i877 raUr<iered 1U w * l0Se claims were subsequently disallowed. 

Munshi Hakim llai was murdered iu bis bouse 
at Kohat by hired assassins in November 1877. Suspicion of having 
instigated the murder fell on some of the local Khans, but was strong¬ 
est against Nuruddiu, who had most to gain by it. Muushi Nur- 
uddin was suspended at once, aud eventually dismissed from Govern¬ 
ment service. 

The places of Hakim Rai and Nurnddin were taken by Munshi 
Asa Nand aud Nibal Chand. The latter ser- 
aew a oS B ppS: an,i vedti11 December t87« when the Settlement 
was practically over. He was then transferred 
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to Jalandhar. Muushi Asa Nand stayed on to finish off the records, 
and to bring the Settlement work to a completion. Owing to various 
causes, this finishing work lasted till September 1882. 

During most of this time the manage* 

Completion of the Settle- mentor the Settlement was left altogether to 
ment left almost entirely »» i • . vr i 

to Muushi Asa Nand. Munsln Asa Nand. 


On 26th November 1878 Major Hastings was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and was unable to exercise any close 
control over the Settlement of Koliat, and from 17th April 1879 lie 
was employed as a political officer in the Khyber, where, though still 
nominally Settlement Officer, he could exercise no control at all. In 
September 1879, lie was appointed political officer to the Kabul Field 
Force and relieved of the Settlement charge. 


Charge of the Settlement 
made over to the Deputy 
Commissioner in December 
1879. 


On 10th December 1879 the charge of the Settlement was made 
over to the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, 
Major Plowden held this appointment for 
nearly two years, hut owing to pressure of other 
duties was unable to devote much time to the 
work. In December 1881, I was appointed to the charge of the district, 
and the work of finally winding up the Settlement in consequence 
devolved on me, but bevoud completing a few raafi registers and 
writing the final report, I have had very little to do with it, the real 
burden having fallen on Major Hastings and subsequently on Munsln 
Asa Nand. 

384. The supervising subordinate staff of the Settlement con- 

„ , ,, sisted at first of two Deputy Superintendents 

Staff ,0lJlUnt ° iettlCmCnt and eight Muuserims. During attestation the 
Staff was strengthened hv one Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent and five Muuserims, making altogether three Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents and thirteen Muuserims. This was the establishment for the 
two tahsils, Hangn and Koliat, which were formed into a single charge 
uuder one Superintendent. 

385. The patwari staff, when the Settlement commenced, was 

„ , „ . weak. There were onlv fourteen patwari* for 

both tahsils. ilie number was increased to 42, 
who were paid bv raising the patwari cess to 6 per cent. In addition to 
these, 28 Settlement Amins were sanctioned in April 1875, and with¬ 
out such assistance the patwaris would have taken many years to 
finish the work. 


„ , , 38(>. I he preparation of thakbusts and 

Measurements. trie field measurements progressed almost 

simultaneously. Nearly the whole of this 
measurement work had been completed by the end of September 1875. 
Some progress was made in attestation during the first half of 1875- 
Attestation. 76, when 46 villages had been completed, hut at 

the end of March 1877 this number had only increased to 58 villages. 
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After this the progress was more rapid, and by the end of December 
1878 attestation was practically over except in a few exceptional 
villages. 

387. The Summary Settlement of Upper Miranzai was taken up 
and completed by Munalii Hakim Rai in 1876- 
77. There were no field measurements, but 
thakbusts were prepared ou a scale Qf four 

inches to the mile. 


Summary Settlement of 
Upper Miranzai. 


388. 


Scale used for measure¬ 
ments. 


Character of the attesta¬ 
tion, 


Field measurements were carried out in the tracts regularly 
settled, ou a scale of 16 inches to the mile. In 
the Khwarra tappa under Summary Settlement 
measurements were effected on a scale of 8 

inches to the mile. 

389. The patwaris’ attestation was conducted on the spot, and 
took the form of a girdawari. The patwari 
with field map, khateoui and khasrah in hand, 
accompanied by the proprietors went over each 
field noting any mistakes or omissions that were brought to light. 

The munsarims carried on attestation each in his own circle and not 
at head-quarters, while the subsequent attestation by the Deputy 
Superintendent and Superiuteudent was also as far as possible effected 
on the spot. 

As soon as the Deputy Superintendent had finished his attesta- 
p . . tiou the patwaris' copies of the faired records 

were prepared. The Government copies were 
not prepared till the Superintendent’s attestation had also been com¬ 
pleted. 

The patwaris’ copy was written on jail paper, while the Govern- 
Paie used ment copy was written on white Serampur 

paper. The Settlement records when com¬ 
pleted, were deposited in the district record room, but the final 
robkars were not signed by mo as Settlement officer till September 

1882. The Settlement records, as finally faired, 
content^ 8 C ° mplUted ' Tl 01C contuH1 the usual papers including a Wajib- 

ulurz. There is besides for each Mozali a 
statement (Riwaj Abpashi) describing the irrigation system in 
force and giving in detail the arrangements for the distribution 
and division of the water inside the village. This is accompanied by 
a small scale map showiug the canals and smaller channels. 


Record of custom regard¬ 
ing inheritance 


Each village has also a separate statement 
showiug the custom in force in matters of in¬ 
heritance, &c. 


390. Ouly one general record (Kuliyat Misl) was prepared. 

This gives the general custom in force in the 
district with regard to the following matters :— 


Kuliyat records, 
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Is/. — Inheritance, &c. 

%ud. —Vest) or periodical redistribution of land. 

3rd .—Alluvion and dilavion. 

Other information with regard to the district generally is con¬ 
tained in the same volume. 

391. The assessment report for the tracts under Regular Settlement 
Assessment reports sub- was submitted on 4th December 1877, and the 
Financial Commissioner’s orders on it were 


passed in April 1878. 

Bar Miranzai and 
Khwarra assessment. 


The reports on the assessment of the Bar 
Miranzai and Khwarra tappus were not sub¬ 
mitted till 16th January 1879. 


Major Hastings submitted bis assessment distribution report for the 


Assessment distribution regularly settled tracts oil 20tb August 1878. 
report and introduction of Orders to announce the new assessments were 


the new jamas. received on 14th October 1878 and they came 

into force from the kbarif of that year. In a few villages of Baizai 


Major Hastings himself announced the new jamas, but owing to his 
t ransfer to Peshawar ho left this portion of the work to be completed by 
Munshi AsaNawd. Any alterations in the assessment of particular 
villages subsequently found to bo necessary were reported to him by 
Munshi Asa Nand and bis sanction duly obtained. 

hr the eleven villages, known as the Ilangu property, in which 
the Khan of Ilangn claimed proprietary rights, 
property 68 in Uie IIangU assessments were not announced till kbarif 
1881, and the records of these villages bad 
then to be re-attested and faired. In the other Crown villages jamas 
were announced from rabi 1882. 

A corrected statement (E.) showing the results of the Settlement 
Corrected statement for both tabsils including Bar Miranzai 
showing Tillage assessments and Khwarra was finally submitted by me on 
submitted in 1882, 12th June 1882. 


The great bulk of the Settlement work bad been completed by the 
Settlement for the most end of 1879. A good deal of miscellaneous 
part completed by end of work, however, remained over and was only 
1873. Remaining work. disposed of after considerable delay. Thus the 
records of the Hangu villages were not finally faired till September 
1882, The bulk of the mufi registers and the mill assessment register 
were submitted in 1882 and orders on them were not received till 


1883. On the following subjects orders have not yet been received:— 
Statement J£. showing the assessment of the different villages as 
announced submitted on 12th June 1882. 


Register of matis under 10 acres submitted on 10th July 1882. 
Register of rnafis attached to shrines submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Register of mafia attached to mosques submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Register of mafia to lambardars submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Register of Shakardarra malis submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Reports ou compensation for losses sustained by certain jagirdars 
submitted on 8th June and 5thJuly 1882. 
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Reports regarding 1 various matters concerning the family of the late 
Nawab Bahadur Slier Khan. 

392. The greater portion of the Settlement establishment came 

„ , . . ,, under reduction in December 1879, the men 

ment UCtl ° n ° 63 a 13 being gradually transferred to the Jalandhar 
Settlement. The Head Cleric, the Settlement 
Officer’s Reader and Nazir, and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
with his Office establishment, with a Deputy Superintendent and two 
munserims, were kept on for years, and having little or no Settlement 
work to do were made use of for the preparation of the returns re¬ 
quired for the Census of 1881 and other non-Settlement work. These 
have been brought under reduction during the last two years. The 
last reduction was made in October 1882, when the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent and mafi mohurrir were transferred to the Ainballa and Karual 
Settlements. 

393. The expenditure on the Settlement lias in consequence been 

„ ... , very heavy compared witli the work to he done. 

The accompanying statement shows theexpendi- 
lure for the different years. Including establishment paid from Settle¬ 
ment fees it amounts to Rs. 2,58,125. Besides this the patwari’s 
establishment was kept up at a cost of 0 per cent, on the revenue, but this 
may he considered ordinary expenditure and excluded from the account. 

The actual cost to Government has beou Rs. 2,49,896, from which 
must be deducted Rs. 3,332, the amount to be realised under the orders 
of Government on account of Settlement expenses from jagirdars. 
This leaves a balance of Rs. 2,46,564 against a total revenue of 
Rs. 1,11,944 including jagirs, mads, inams and border remissions. The 
actual khalsa revenue is only Rs. 70,006, so that the Settlement has 
cost Government rather more than 3 years’ 
vemie Pr0 ^° lti011 totliere ' revenue. It is always proportionally more 
expensive to settle a small tract than a large 
one. At Kohat a Settlement Officer and an Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer were employed in looking after one 
Causes of great cost of Superintendent. Resides this the constant 
disturbances going on along the border, first the 
pass blockade, then the Jawaki difficulty, and finally the Afghan war, 
necessarily interfered with the work. The transfer of the Settlement 
Officer, the murder of the first Extra Assistant and the dismissal in con¬ 
sequence of the Superintendent, were also very detrimental to the satis¬ 
factory progress of the Settlement. This is the only explanation that 
can he given of the great delay and consequent expense entailed. 

394. Subject to final sanction the Settlement has been made for 

a term of 20 years. In the Settlement records 
Proposed term of Settle- j term is shown as commencing from kharif 
1878 when the new jamas were introduced. 
As regards the eleven villages of the Iiaiigu property, the term of 
Settlement commences from kharif 1881, 

Major Hastings made no proposals on the subject, but the Financial 
Commissioner iu his No. 448 of 22ud April 1878 to Secretary Govern- 
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mfMit Punjab, recommended that the term should he 20 years and in the 
absence of further orders this proposal seems to have been acted ou in 
filling in the darkhio&st malgmdri. 

Considering how expensive it has been and the small chance 
of any large increase for the future, the 
frOTnarevision^ ° f g<lm Settlement might be allowed to stand for 
a much longer term. All the best villages lying 
in the irrigated portions of Kohat and Hangu were probably as well 
cultivated before annexation as they are now. The Duraui assess¬ 
ments were high and the revenue has been gradually decreas¬ 
ing ever since annexation. The acreage rates assessed under our 
revenue system generally have the result of reducing the assessment on 
the best lands. Theoretically, after the revenue has been assessed by 
the Settlement. Officer in a lump on the whole village the particular 
circumstances of euch field ought tube taken into account by tiie zemin¬ 
dars in the Bach. Practically the people to prevent dispute generally 
adhere very closely to the Settlement rates on the different classes 
of land and knowing this, the Settlement Officer has to frame his rates 
so as to suit them to the circumstances of the medium aud poorer lauds ; 
otherwise the Settlement would probably break down. The rich lands 
round towns in particular, are generally very much uuder-assessed 
when the profits of the proprietors come to be considered. The only 
part of the district, where a revision of Settlement would he likely to 
give much increase, is Upper Mirauzai, which is a comparatively small 
tract. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure on Account of Settlement of the 

Kohat District . 
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273 

91 

29 

1878-77 

22,021 

26,877 

4,717 

mis 

1,046 

64,461 

1,021 

624 

1,645 

427 

101 

187748 

24.715 

23,098 

2,723 

60,538 

19 

60,655 

602 

435 

927 

282 

238 

187849 

19,944 

23,464 

3,219 

48,627 

1,274 

47,901 

009 

1,540 

2,245 

157 

ii 

1879-80 

4,800 

17,963 

2,138 

24,901 

2,529 

27,427 

472 

6,836 

6,307 

109 





846 

12,046 

3,226 

15,272 

79 

... 

79 

30 


1881-82 


6,217 

736 

12,953 

138 


... 

... 




1882-83 


1,464 

187 

4,851 

... 

4,651 


325 

325 

... 

... 

Grand ( 
Total | - 

1,01,930 

1,27,110 

20,856 

2,19,896 

8,229 

2,68,125 

3,040 

8,756 

11,801 

1,096 

469 
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Alluvion and Dilution, 
district. 


395. No annual alluvion and diluvion 
returns have hitherto been submitted for this 


The Indus runs in a fixed rocky channel and the villages on 
its banks are either not affected at all, or very slightly. 

There is a small amount of alluvion and diluvion along the Kohat 
Toi and some of the smaller streams. 

A clause on the subject was entered in the Wajib-ul-Arz of forty- 
nine villages at this Settlement. The provisions vary a good deal 
and the question does not appear to have been systematically taken 
up. Of these forty-nine villages eight are on the Indus, For most 
of these it was recorded that the village was not at all or very slightly 
affected and that any loss or gain would be disregarded. 


Thirty-nine of the villages are on the Kohat Toi and its branches. 
In the case of two or three, it is entered that any profit or loss 
will be disregarded. For the remainder in some cases it is entered 
that all profit and loss will be taken into consideration. In others 
a limit is fixed varying from 1 Kauai to 5 acres, anything less than 
this to be disregarded. In other cases the limit is put at Re. 1 or 
Rs. 5 revenue, or 4 per cent, of the cultivated area, according as the 
villagers and the patwari may have agreed on at the time. 

Two villages on the Kuraro, belonging to Upper Miranzai, are 
also included in the list; but as the cultivated lands in these have 
never been measured, there is no basis on which allnvion-diluvion 
returns can bo prepared. 

The Settlement arrangements on this subject have never hitherto 
been acted on. Alluviou-diluvion enquiries are now being conducted 
for the first time this year, and, although 8 years have elapsed since 
the Settlement measurements were effected, there are probably not 
more than 8 or 10 villages in which the subsequent changes from this 
cause will necessitate any alteration in the assessment. In no, village 
of tile Kohat talisil does the revenue of land lost by diluvion amount 
to more than Rs, 54 and the aggregate loss for the whole tahsil 
amounts to Rs. 213. The gain by alluvion is Rs. 27. The average 
loss during 8 years is about Rs. 20 a year. Any little profit and 
loss, too, is distributed over so many holdings, that as a rule it can 
be disregarded. To distribute a loss of Rs, 4 over 20 different kathas 
only gives needless trouble. The question as to how this subject 
can best be treated is now under consideration. Where the profit 
or loss for any particular holding is less than Re. 1 a year, it might, 
I think, be disregarded. 


JUDICIAL CASE WORK. 

396. The judicial work of the Settlement was not heavy as 
compared with adjoining districts. In proportion to its population 
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and revenue, the judicial work of the Bannu Settlement, which was 
progressing simultaneously with this, was two or three times as heav y 

There were altogether 1,429 judicial suits. 

Rent and tenancy suits were very few in number, only forty 
altogether. There was a good deal of dispute as regards the status 
of tenants in parts of the district, but the cases were disposed of by 
summary orders passed during attestation. 

The total number of revenue cases was 8,734. The amount of 
appellate work was inconsiderable, consisting of 57 judicial appeals 
and 1 revenue appeal. 

Classified abstracts, showing the number of eases of each descrip" 
tion and the officers by whom the ease work was carried on, will bo 
found in the appended statements. 


Nominal Statement of Original Case Work. 






Judicial and Revenue Oases. 




Powers : 





No. 

N AMH. 

Office. 

1. Judicial. 








2. Uovocuo. 

Ordinary 
suits for 

suits and 
Punjab 

Rovenuo 

Total. 





rights. 

Tooancy 
Act suits. 

PUTOB. 










1 

Major E, G. Hastings. 

Settlement 

Full powers 

95 


1,176 

1,271 


Officer iu 

of a J)ep. 






charge. 

Comr, 





2 

„ T. C. Plovrdeu 

Ditto ... 

li 

Ditto 

26 

... 1 

1 69 

01 

3 

H. St. G, Tucker, Esq 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

| 


... 

67 

67 

* 

Hakim Ilae 

II 

Ex. Asst. 
Settlement 
Officer. 

Ditto 

159 


568 

1,027 

6 

Asa Nand 

Ditto 

Full powers: 
1st of an Asst. 
f’orar, i 

2nd of a Dep. 
Comr. 1 

380 

0 

1,335 

1,721 




e 

Nuruddin 

Superin- 

.Powers of an 

272 

28 

3,142 

3,443 



tendenfc. 

Aset, Comr 
with special 
powers. 





7 

Nihal Cliand 

Ditto ... 

Full powers 
of a taksildar. 

158 

8 

2,377 

2,541 




Total ... 

1,389 

40 

8,734 

10,163 
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Classified Abstract Return of Judicial and Revenue Cases. 


No. 

Reference to class of suits or revenue proceeding. 

Number 
of eases 
decided. 

llKilAUKa. 

1 

Inheritance 

687 


2 

Mortgages 

18 


3 

Pre-emption ... ... ... 

21 


4 

Partition of joint rights ... 

12 


5 

Boundaries ... 

3 


c 

Water rights 

8 


7 

Suits for or relating to land not included in the above 

6CL 


8 

Other suits ... 

120 



Total of ordinary suits for rights 

1,389 


9 

Arrears of rent from occupancy tenants 

4 


10 

Claims for right of occupancy, section 5 

18 


11 

Ditto ditto ditto 8 

13 


12 

Suits under section 10, See., for enhancement of rent 

1 


13 

Suits under section 20 by landlords for ejectment of tenants- 




at-will _ 

4 



Total of recent suits and suits under Pun- 




j«b Tenancy Act 

4(1 



Total of judicial cases 

1,420 


14 

Boundary disputes 

44 


lo 

Lambardari cases 

310 


18 

Investigations into gronta and resumptions of revenue-free 




assignments 

2.171 


17 

rases re tenants 

1.930 


18 

Mutations other than lambarduri cases 

988 


19 

Complete partition of estates I.J .. 

35 


20 

Miscellaneous revenue cases 

3,26 s 



Total revenue cases 

8,734 



Gbano Total 

10,163 



Classified Abstract of Settlement Appellate Work. 



Total, 
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The following figures show the distribution of the above appellate 
business among the courts of appeal:—■ 

-j ~j u.TiciaT Aj>pkaW, K'kvkmiik Ap praik, _ 

Number of cases derided. Number of'cases decided. 


Appellate courts. 

aJ 

co 

cd 

be 
o. a 

f'jj 

f- 3 

u 

<£ 

! d 
•d 

C X 

s’l 
£ £ 

Decreed for ap- j 
pell ant. j 

® 

A 

.£ ^ 

■e g 

si 

fc c 

<& a. 
A 

Total. 

oo 

*a 

* . 
pC 

0- _c 

X £ 

<b ja 
« 

„c 

•d 

01 

d — 

C a 

11 

Decreed for ap¬ 
pellant. | 

Decreed fur res¬ 
pondent. I 

►4 

H 

O 

! H 

Alttjnr E. W. Huntings, 
Settlement Officer.. 



7 

31 

38 

I 



t 

t 

„ T 0. Plow den ... 



1 

1 

2 





... 

M. Asa Nand, Jfi- A. S. 0 

i 


6 

11 

17 






Total 

i 


18 

43 

57 



... 

i 

l 


LAMBARDARS. 

The arrangements made, regarding the appointment of 


Summary Settlement ar- lambardars at the former Summary Settle- 
raugemeuta re lambardars meats, were on tlie whole satisfactory and 
generally continued. complete. 

During the present Settlement a revision was made. In the 
majority of cases the old lambardars or their heirs were confirmed. 
In a few cases for special reasons new men were appointed. 

Statement showing for- Tl,e Allowing table will show the former 

mer and present number and the present number of lambardars and their 

of lambardars with aver- average income from the 5 per cent. Pachotra. 
age income from Pachotra. 
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Lower Miranzai j 

Former 

29 



148 

818 U 

u 

6 8 

6 



Present ... 

29 

R9 


117 

1,322 0 

0 

0 0 

0 



Upper „ { 

Former ... 

8 



166 

263 0 

0 

1 11 

0 



Present ... 

8 

HI 


166 

372 0 

0 

2 7 

2 

bt> 


Total tahsil ... J 

Former 

87 

304 


304 

1,081 0 

0 

3 8 

11 

as 

ft 


Present ... 

37 

303 


803 

1,691 0 

0 

5 8 

7 


Qbajid Total. { 

Former . . 
Present ... 

148 

146 

031 

687 

"48 

631 

641 

4,199 0 
6,668 0 

0 

0 

e 10 

8 13 

6 

6 


398, On an average there are four lambardars to a villnge ; but 
deducting the numerous Crown villages and vil- 
ou^“of SS la*? 8 be ] d iu , proprietorship by a single indivi- 
' dual or family, the proportion is much greater. 

Iu all the upper portion of the Miranzai valley in particular the number 
of lambardars is excessive. Eaeh little section of the village has its 
own lambardar, whose brothers and cousins think themselves just as 
good men as the lambardar himself. This is in accordance with the 
Pathan usage of these parts, by which every tribe has an infinite 
number of headmen. To instance a few cases, Togh with a jama of 
11s. 1,950, has twenty-one lambardars ; Nariab with a jama of Its. 1,290 
lias forty; Muharaad Khoja lias eleven ; Kahi has sixteen; while 
Darsamand has thirty-eight. 

No zaildars or ala lambardars were appointed during the Settle¬ 
ment. In a district where faction is so rife the 
dars ildarS ^ lanibar " creation of such a class would only have em¬ 
bittered old feuds and given rise to new ones. 


PATWARIS. 

899. Previous to this Settlement there were very few patwaris 
iu the district and these were more employed 
previous to th^SetUmenU on miscellaneous work than on their regular 
duties. 

In 1868 the Kohat tahsil was formed into twelve patwaris’ 
circles. The whole of the Hangu tahsil was allowed only two 
patwaris. Teri had no patwaris, aud has never had any to the 
present day. 

The patwaris were supervised by a munsarim on Its, 30 a month, 
paid from patwari cess, but this man seems to have taught them very 
little, as they were nearly all inferior aud uuacquaiuted with their 
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work. Only three of these old patwaris have been retained. The old 

rate of patwari cess was 4 per cent, in Kohat 
Cess increased at com- and 2 per cent, in Hangu. At the beginning 
t^Tper* ceat.° f Settlement of the Settlement (in 1874) the rate was raised 

with the sanction of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner to 6 per cent, which allowed the number to be raised from 
14 to 44. 

400. In January 1879 Major Hastings submitted proposals re¬ 
garding the future patwaris’ circles, Forty- 
Proposals for re-arrange- three circles were formed in all, but of these 
Uing^atwaris. 63 &n gra " Shnkardarra was a double cirole with two 
patwaris. 

There were also 5 assistant patwaris who were attached to the 
larger circles. The patwaris were graded and their pay fixed irrespec¬ 
tive of the circle to which they might be appointed. 

Sanctioned by the Finau- These proposals for grading and paying 

cial Commissioner, state- patwaris were sanctioned by the Financial 

meat showing number and /i. ■ ■ 

pay of patwaris as sane- Commissioner. , 

tioned. They were to the following effect:— 


cial Commissioner. State¬ 
ment showing number and 
pay of patwaris as sanc¬ 
tioned. 


Financial 



KonAT 1 ’ahsii. 


Hangu Tahbil. 


No. of Putwaris. Pny. No, of Putwaris, Pay. 



The total sanctioned pay was Rs, 6,732 for the two tahsils. 

The number of patwaris actually entertained at present is in ac- 
cordance with the sanctioned scale, but the rate 
cal pay Big it j ess. 0 f p a y js slightly less than originally proposed, 

the total annual pay being Rs. 6,516, instead of Rs. 6,732. This has 
been necessitated by the fact that the assessment of these two tahsils 
owing to reductions is somewhat less than was originally anticipated. 

The whole cess is collected and formed into a 
Pay ow rawn. fund from which the patwaris are paid quarterly 

through the tahsildnrs. 

Most of the patwaris now entertained have served in the Settle¬ 
ment and know their work. 

401. A stationery cess at 4 annas per cent, is also collected 
in addition to the patwari cess of Rs. 6 
per cent. 

a 14 


Stationery cost. 
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M. Hakim Bai, 


NOTICE OP OFFICERS. 

402. The names of the gazetted officers employed in this Settle¬ 
ment and the periods for which they served will be found in Appendix 

IX. 

The character of the work which they performed has been given in 
paragraphs 383 and 384. 

Munshi Hakim Rai was a valuable officer, 
whose death was much to be regretted. 

Munshi Nuruddin was an experienced official. He is responsible 
„ . . . , .. ... for most of the earlier portion of the work 

including measurements, ihe cause or his 
dismissal from Government service lias been already explained. 

Munshi Asa Naud supervised the fairing and the final stages of 
, the Settlement generally. Though nominally 

sa an uuder Major Hastings, and afterwards under 

the Deputy Commissioner, he was practically during the greater part of 
the time in independent charge of the Settlement for reasons already 
explained. He is a very useful official, combining great knowledge of 
the district with tact and a thorough experience of revenue and Settle¬ 
ment work. 

Nihal Chaud succeeded Nuruddin as Superintendent, He had been 
Major Hastings’ Head Clerk first at Pesh&war 
Chand Cnnten<5ent N ' hal and afterwards at Kohat, He was new to his 

work, blit soou gained the necessary experience 
and performed his duties satisfactorily. 

Sandeli Khan, Moll Rain, and Reli Ram wore theDeputy Superinten- 
„ , „ . . , . dents. The two former had left long before I 

epu y upcnn en en s too ] c over 0 )i ar <;r e ; they are said to have been 

good men. Reli Rim was retained till October 1882. He is a man of 
experience and intelligence, and will, I hope, get a good appointment 
in one of the current Settlements. 

In conclusion, I must add that I have received g eat assistance 

, „ , , , from Amir Chniul, formerly Head Clerk iu the 

Amir Chand, Head clerk. SetUe , nw|lt au(i latterly Head Clerk in the 

District Office, in the preparation of this report. Ho is a clever, hard- 
workiug man, and has been very useful in collecting materials and com¬ 
piling statistics. I hope that in time lie may be promoted to a higher 
position than that of Head Clerk. At present lie is a young man, but 
wilj no doubt iu a few years earn a claim to an Extra Assistnut Com* 
missiouership. 



APPENDIX I. 


They are known a» Battf&is 
or Daulat Khel. 


land* between the 
Khel and their allies. 


HISTORY OP THE BAIZAI BAHGASHES. 

1. The Baizai Ban gushes are supposed io have settled in the neigh- 
RottlemeDt of tba Baiaai bourhood of Kohat in the 15th century (see para- 

Bangasbes at Kohat, graph 84). 

Bai Khan their reputed ancestor is said to 
have had a son Daulat Khan and the tappa is often 
named Daulat Khel after him, Daulat Khel and 
Baizai being almost synonymous terms. 

2. In effecting the first partition of the Kohat valley, the Daulat Khel 

reserved for themselves the tract watered from the 
Distribution of the Kolint central springs at Kohat as far as Kharmatu, The 
* u “ allies from Miranzai were givon the lands watered 
from the upper springs under the hills (known as 
Bhawanna, &c.) The villages fringing the hills, Jangal, Pir Khel, Mansur 
Khel, Shekhan, Mir Ahmad K lie] and Togh are still held by these Miran¬ 
zai sections, while the villages below Kohat (Bazadi, Garhi Mawaz, &c.) are 
held by the real Daulat Khel, 

3. The main divisions of the Daulat Khel wero Malik Miri, Bazadi, 
Knrimdadi and Allalidadi. A quarrel arose some time 
after between the two first and the two last about 
the Jhang katta (water-course) which runs just south 
of Kohat. The Knrimdadis and Allahdadis were 
beaten and most of them removed to Chach Hazara, 
where many of their descendants are still to be 

found. The Malik Miris and Bazadis had plenty of land of their own. The 
lands of the beaten sections to a great extent became waste and were after¬ 
wards given to non-proprietary cultivators of other tribes, principally Awans. 
These tenants were not considered at Settlement entitled to the status of 
proprietors, and much of the original Karimdadi and Allalidadi land was 
consequently recorded as Crown property. 

4. The most lending section among the Daulat Khel is that of the Malik 

... . .. Miri, who are divided again into the Shah Wali 

o m in sac inn. Khel and the Patteh Khan Khel. Among the 

Shahwali Khel, the leading families are the Izzat Khel and at a long interval 
the Shinu Khel. The family of the Kbit ns of 
Baizai belong to the Izzat Khel branch. The Shinu 
Khel live principally in Garhi Mawaz Ivhan. 

Khan Sher Khan, a descendant of Malik Miri, is the first of the Baizai 

Kh4n 8b«r Kh4n. K, '* ns w fl 1,om . «*»»'«« » known beyond his 

name. He nourished m the time of Aurangzob 
or during the last half of the 17th century Haji Bahadur Shah, the founder 
of a famous shrine in the town of Kohat, was a contemporary of his, and 
married his daughter. Khun Sher Khan redivided the Baizai lands, and fixed 
a tax of one rupee per bakhra or share, and this assessment afterwards became 
the standard of right in land. Kh&n Slier went on the Emperor's service to 


Main division* of tho Dau- 
l.t Kbel. 


Extinction of the Karim- 
dadis ami Allah.tadis. 


Kh&ns of Btiicui belong to 
the Iszat Khel branch 
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lausail Shin, 


Izzat 

1760. 


8ona of Izzat Khdn. 


larmaat Khdn. 


Hindustan and was there killed in battle. After his 
death Ismail Khan was the Chief of the Kohat 
Bangashes. He was murdered by Ahmed Fatteh Khan Khel, who was almost 
immediately afterwards killed by Ismail Khan’s Purbiah followers. Ismail Khan 
was succeeded by Izznt Khan, the ancestor of the 
Kh£n. Died A. D. ] zza t Khels, wlio flourished in the time of Nadir 
Shah and probably died about A D. 1750. Izzat 
Khdn was opposed by Kdbal Khan llnmal Khel (Bangash) whom he over¬ 
threw in battle and slew with most of his people. 

5. Izzat Khan had six sons, the principal of whom were Azraat, 
Lnrmnst, Z a bin d ust, and Musnhib. Azmat Khdn 
was the eldest, but though there are one or two 
saunads addressed to him it seems doubtful whether he over succeeded to the 
Klianship. Larmast Khdn is said to have succeeded' 
his father. He accompanied Ahmed Shah Abdalli 
to Hindustan and got the title of Bnz Jang Kuli Khdn for good service in the 
Cashmere campaign. He was given a jagir in the neighbourhood of Gujrat. 
He was eventually killed in the Mahratta war. He was succeeded by liis 
brother Zabardast Khan, who had governed Kohat 
a ar aat n. during the absence of Larmast in Hindustan. Zn- 

bardast was tho mo9t powerful of the Baizai Klidns. He ruled over the 
country from the Indus to Biland Khel on the Kurrnm. Zabardast was employ¬ 
ed in Cashmere during the time of the rebellion of Azad Khan (A. D. 1787) 
in the reign of Timur Shah. He had written to the king offering to seize Azad 
Khan, but the letter was intercepted by Azad Khiin, who put him to death. 

He was succeeded by his son Nawiib Khan, who re- 
NawdbKhdn. yenged his father Zabardast. He slew Azad 

Khdn and cutting off his head, brought it back witli him to Kohat. He 
oppressed the people, so the King dismissed him, and appointed in his stead 
Azizulla, the son of Musahib, sonof Izzat Khiin. Nawdb Khan, however, fought 
with Azizulla at Bhawalgarh (near Dhoda) and overthrew him. Many were slain 
and Nawdb regained the chiefship. 

He was afterwards murdered by his sons, Khan Bahadur, Shahwalli and 
Baz Gul, assisted by Mirmi Shull (father of the pre¬ 
sent Yusuf Shah Mian Khel). Khan Balmdur Khdn 
had suspected his father Nawdb Khan of an 
intrigue with his own wife, hence the conspiracy 
against the latter. Khan Baliadar ruled for three 
years, after which lie was driven out by Azizulla Khan, 

Azizulla was chief in A. D. 1809 at the time of the visit of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who mentions his son Dmr Khan ; also the fact that the 
little fort of Kohat had lately been ruined by the internecine war between 
tho chiefs. 

6. After an interval of three years Kalandar Khan, a son of Lashkar 
Khan’s, who was one of Khdn Bahadar’s adherents, 
attacked Azizulla Khan near Togh, but was de¬ 
feated and killed. The defeated party however 
rallied at once and drove back Azizulla Ivhdn to Kohat. Khan Bahadar 
soon afterwards got over the Bangash elan to liis side and drove Azizulla 
Khdn out of Kohat altogether. He fled to Ziarat Shekh Allahdad in 
Zira, where he was slain while praying in the 
mosque, by a party of Khdn Bahadar’s followers, 


Murdered by hia aona. 

Khan Bahadur aueceeda, 
but it supplanted by Azizulla. 


Struggles 

abip. 


for the chief. 


Murder of Azizulla Khdn, 
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Mahomed Sult&n appointed 
Governor of Kohat. 

Buizai Xb&ns reduced to a 
■ubordiuate position, 

Position of Sher Ali Kh&n. 


among them Sher Ali Khan, father of the late Nawdb Baliadar Sher Khdn, 
who was grandson to Aztnat Khdn, already mentioned as eldest son of Izzat 
Khdn. After the death of Azizulla Khan there was great confusion. Some¬ 
times Khdn Bahadar was chief ; sometimes his elder brother Ismail, who 
had been a hostage with the King Shah Zamnn at Kabul at the time of 
his father’s murder ; sometimes Umr Khdn, son of Azizulla Khdn. 

This lasted till the second reign of Mahmud Shah. After Shah 
Shuja’s flight in 1810, Mahomed Sultan, brother 
of Mahmud Shah, was appointed Governor of 
Kohat, and the Baizai Khans lost their semi-in¬ 
dependent position. Sher Ali Khan, already 
mentioned as one of the murderers of Azizulla, 
now became the leading man of the family, and 
generally held a large part of the country in lease subordinate to the local 
rulers. When Kohat was granted in jngir to Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khdn 
in 1836 he married the daughter of Sher Ali Khdn. This girl was half 
sister to Sher Ali’s elder sons Fatteh and Sharbat, and full sister to the 
younger sons BahadarSher andAtta Khan. Sultan Mahomed Khdn treated Sher 
Ali Khdn with great consideration. Sher Ali Khdn died about 1844 A.D. 
He was succeeded in his leases by his eldest son Fatteh Khan, but after two 
„ . . years Fatteh Khdn was dismissed in favor of 

* ‘ Bahadar Slier Khdn, probably through the in¬ 

fluence of the latter’s sister. At annexation Bahadar Sher Khdn fell 
into trouble with his revenue and fled to the hills. He was recalled by 
Captain Coke and placed in charge of the Kohat pass. He was granted a 
jagir, and after the pass blockade (1876-77) he was made a Nawdb. On 


Hit death in 1880. 


Position of other membors 
of this family. 


Other Iiisat Khels, descen¬ 
dant, of former chiefs. 


his death in 188<> his brother Atta Khdn was 
appointed to act for him. The sons of the elder 
brothers Fattidi Khan and Sharbat Khdn live quietly 
at Bahadar Kot. In social position they are hardly 
above the ordinary zemindar. One of Sliarbat’s 
sons Mehr Ali Khdn holds a somewhat hotter position as Jail darogha. 

A short account of Ndwab Bahadar Sher Khdn’s family has been given 
in my remarks on the leading families of the district. 

7. With the exception of Slier Ali’s family all the other Izzat Khels 
have sunk into comparative obscurity. I shall men¬ 
tion a few of them on account of the interest 
attaching to them as descendants of men once 

celebrated. 

Gholam Khdn, lambardar of Kdlu China, is the grandson of Lashkari 
Khdn, son of the Chief Larmast Khdn, who was [a. minor when his father 
died and was in consequence superseded by his uncle Zabardast Khdn. Lash¬ 
kari Khdn planted the picturesque garden behind the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house. 

The descendants of Zabardast Khdn have almost disappeared. Atta 
Mahomed Khdn, the grandson of the Chief Khdn Bahadar, was a sergeant 
in the police. He was murdered at Marai in 1877. His son Zakhariah 
now holds a small appointment in the border police. 

Atta Khdn, jagirdar of the little village of Miri, is the head of the family 
of Musahib Khdn. He is son of the chief Umr Khdn. He is a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the Peshawar district. 
p ed! „ es tahl0 I append a pedigree table, giving the principal 

e ’ members of the family of the Baizai chiefs, I 

have excluded the less important branches. 



Pedigree table of the Chiefs of Baizai Bangashes. 
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APPENDIX II. 


1 . 


Main divisions of the 
Miranzai Bangashes, 


( 2 ) 

(3.) 

(4.) 


HISTORY OP MIRANZAI AND ITS CHIEFS. 

In paragraph 84 an account has been given of the settlement of 
the BangasheS in the Kohat district.* Leaving 
aside the conflicting and to a great extent fabulous 
genealogies by which the Miranzais derive their 
origin from the common ancestor of the Bangash clan, their principal 
divisions are at present as follows :— 

(1.) Jamshedis. —These occupy Darsamand, Mahomedzai, Thai, Biland 
Khol and Baghzai (in Kuram.) 

The Badda Khels of Thai and Nariab ; f the Mandra Khels of Kalii ; 
the Kha Khels of Doaba ; the Surizais of Doaba and Surizai. 

Uatmai*. —Those occupy Raisan, Ibrahimzai and Bazar. 

Umriaif. —This division comprises— 

(a) the Mir Ahmed Khels of Mahomed Khoja and Balyamin ; 

(1) the Alisherzais among whom aro the Haji Khels and Mardu 
Khels of Hangu ; 

(c) the Lodi Khels and Shahu Khels, &c. 

The Kh&ns of Hangu belong to the Mardu Khel section of the Umrzais. 

In a report regarding the Hangu chiefship, No. 43 G L 0 f 15 th September 
1878, by Major Plowden, there is a detailed pedigree 
table of the Miranzai Bangashes (see printed corres¬ 
pondence). 

I have taken from the same letter a pedigree table of the Khans of 
Hangu which is annexed. 

Country held by the *• RougWy speaking theMiranzai Bangashes occupy 
Miranzais. the whole of the Hangu tahsil. 

It has been encroached Originally they owned much of the culturable land 
on by Waziris and Zai- along the Kuram below Biland Khel now held by the 
mushts. Waziris. Also Dolragha, Adhmela, Dumbakki and 

Torawarri, from which they were ousted by the Zaimushts. 

In more recent times there has been a large immigration of Orakzais and to 
a less extent of Afrldls, who have founded numerous 
small villages from Kach below Hangu as far as 
Chappri Nnriab. 

In the central portion of Miranzai round Hangu there is a strong 
tendency for the hill men to displace the old Bangash element. In nearly 


Pedigree table of the 
chiefs. 


More recent immigra¬ 
tion of Orakzais. 


* Of the descendants of Miran, Jamshod, &c., Badda, Biland and Darsamand are said 
to have settled in Upper Miranzai, and Hasan, Alisher andMir Ahmed in Lower Miranzai, 
All these have given tneir names to existing sections. 

f The Mandra Khels are not real Bangashes. They were called in from Peshawar by 
one of the rival sections of the Badda Khels of Nariab, 
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all tlie new hamlets in this part Malla Kliels, Akhela, Malikdin Khels, 
Rabbia Khels and other liillmen form the bulk of the population. The Ban- 
gashes still remain predominant in their old villages, but as regards tho tract 
generally they are gradually getting outnumbered by the new comers. 


The town of Hangu is believed to have existed prior to the Bangnsh 
settlement. The Miranzai chiefs have always made 
it their residence. 

The chief ship has remained in the same family 
for the last three centuries, the succession going from 
father to son with much greater regularity than is usu¬ 
ally found in the east. Nothing is known of the earliest 
of the Hangu chiefs. There is a sanad from Shah 
Jehan granting the lease of Marai and Kacliai to 
the fifth chief Abdul Rahim Khan, but nothing more 


3 . 


Antiquity of the town 
of Hangu. 


Hegular succession 
of the chiefs. 


Earliest chiefs of whom 
anything is known. 

is known of him. 


Shawalli Khan, the sixth chief, held both Upper and Lower Miranzai for 
Rs. 12,000. He encouraged Saiads and gave them mafis. 


Ghulam Mahomed Khan, the eighth chief, is’said to have ruled over Baizai 
and as far as Mattanni in the Peshawar district. He was seized and put to 
death in the time of Nadir Shall by the Governor of Peshawar as a dangerous 
man with too much power. 

There is a sanad from Nadir Shah to his successor Allahyar Khan 
(ninth chief) granting him the village of Ibrahimzai. 

Allahyar K an. This is said to have been as a reward for seizing a 

defalcating treasurer who had absconded to Tira. Allahyar Khan afterwards 
misbehaved ; one of Nadir Shah’s armies was marching vid Kohat to Kabul by 
the Kuram route under the command of Ohiragh Ileg Khan. When this 
force reached Kuram, Allahyar Khan, who was accompanying it, treacherously 
murdered the General. The hill men attacked and plundered the troops, and 
the army falling into confusion broke up and dispersed. The king sent an 
army for the punishment of this outrage. Allahyar Khdn fled to the hills, 
and eventually took refuge with the Zaimushts in the heights of Zawa. His 
residence in Zawa has become a sort of shrine, I am told that two mangers 
there are still kept in repair by the inhabitants as a relic of his stay. 


AUahdad Khitn and Walli 
Mahomed Kh&n, his sons. 


Allahyar Khdn was eventually seized by the Khdn of the Orakzais, and 
was delivered up to the king, who put him to death 
at Peshawar, and further blinded some of his relatives. 
H is sons AUahdad and Walli Mahomed were then chil¬ 
dren. They were brought up at Chauikani in Peshawar. Meanwhile Zabbar- 
dast Khan Izzat Khel obtained the Government of Miranzai in addition to 
that of Kohat from Ahmed Shah, AUahdad Khdn when he grew up went 
off to Hindoostan and stayed for many years with the Nawdbs of Farrakhabad, 
who were themselves of Bangash extraction. Walli Mahomed, the younger of the 
brothers, remained in Tira. The people of Upper Miranzai presently rebelled 
against the oppression of Zabbardast Khdn, whose troops were soon after 
defeated at Chili Bagh by the men of Ushtarzai assisted by the Orakzais. He 
fled with the loss of some guns. Walli Mahomed then recovered Miranzai and 
became the tenth chief. There are sanadi addressed 
to him both from Ahmed Shah (A.D, 1766) and 
Timur Shah (A.D. 1786). His brother AUahdad 


Walli Mahomed reco¬ 
vers the chiefship. 
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n , afterwards returned; but his descendants, though the 

dad KhTn an 8 ° 4 " elder branch, never regained the chiefship. His great 

grandson, Mahomed Amin Khan, who died in 1880, 
was a man of considerable mark and is mentioned in paragraph 235 (Leading 
families of the District). 

Walli Mahomed Khan and Zabbardast Khan went with Timur Shah to 
Cashmere. Zabbardast Khan was killed there. A number of Malla Khels accom¬ 
panied Walli Mahomed on this occasion, and settled for a time in Cashmere. 
They afterwards returned, but their descendants are still known in Tira as 
Kashmiris. 


Mahomed Azam Khau. 


4. Walli Mahomed Khan died in 1793. He was succeeded by 
Mohamed Azatti Khau (the eleventh chief), the father of 
the present chief Muzaffar Khan. Mohamed Azam 
held s/intids from Mahomed Shah and Shah Sliuja, and appears to have ruled 
over both Miranzai and Samilzai. When NawAb Sammad Khan Barakzai 
got possession of Kohat, he continued the chief as a sort of kardar under him, 
but after some years they fell out. Mahomed Azam had carried off sotno 
grain from Babarmela, which was claimed by the NawAb as a portion of his 
revenue. The NawAb marched against him to Hangu with a force of levies. 
By the advice of Shahbaz Khan Shinu Khcl the chief surrendered on a promise 
of good treatment. He and his cider sons Nakshband and Mahomed, the 
brothers of the present chief, were taken to Kohat on an 
He is put to death in elephant and put to death (A. D. 1823), Mahomed 
A ’ ' 82:1 ‘ Azam’s family now fled to Tira, the present chief 

Muzaffar KhAn, being three years old. In paragraph 79 I have mentioned how the 
sons of Sammad KhAn were oustod by the Peshawar 
Subsequent history of s ; r( j ars w p 0 held the district almost uninterruptedly 
t ; on till annexation. During the period of 25 years 

between the death of Mahomed Azam and British 
annexation, Miranzai was generally more or less in a state of confusion. The 
revenue was collected through a succession of contractors, who were constantly 
changing. A list of these taken from the Hangu printed correspondence is 
appended. There was much rivalry at this time between the family of the old 
chiefs and that of ISTaih Darweza. The latter was a lambardar of Togh 
Miranzai, whose descendants still live there as zemindars. The Hangu family 
when out of possession used to live in Tira, and bring down the Ornkzais 
to raid on the Miranzai villages. The town of Hangu itself was alternately 
besieged by the hostile factions. Even from a place like Ushtarzai, the 
Barakzais could only collect revenue by sending an armed force against it with 


guns. 

5 . When the Barakzais fled from Kohat after the battle of Gujrat, 
Ghulara Haidar KhAn, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the eldest surviving son of Ma¬ 
son of Mohamed Azam homed Azam KhAn, was put in by Lieutenant Pollock 
Khan,appointed tahsildar as lessee of Lower Miranzai. In 1851 he was de- 
by Lieutenant Pollock. p r j ve( j 0 f the farm, but continued as tahsildar on a 
fixed salary. In 1854 he was murdered by a relation, Manawar KhAn, who 
He is succeeded by to Tira and has since disappeared. He was 

his brother Muzaffar soon after succeeded as tahsildar by his brother Mu- 
Khan, the present tab- zaffar Khan, who still holds the appointment. Infor- 
siWar ' mation as to the present circumstances of the family is 

given in paragraph 234 (Leading families of the District.) 
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Bwgul Khdn, Sarwar Kh&n, Faqir Mohamed, Kaair Kh6n, 

born 1842. bora 1850. bora 1865. born 1868. 







Sardar Attar Singh (Sindan- Governor 

wain) 1835 to 1841. Sardar Pir Mohamad Khan, 1826 to 1833. of Koliat. 
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farmers of Lower Miramai under Sikh rule, 


Serial No. 

Name of farmers. 

IM 

o . 

H 

PABTI00LAS8. 

i 

Glmlnm Mohay-uddin Kh£n 
(13th Elian). 

1826 to 
1828 

Amount of Jenne, Us. 15,000, 
The leesf© wns reojiiled from 
exile by the Governor of Ko- 
hat. 

2 

Klntn Bahadur Khan (141h 
Kh£n). 

1828 to 
1829 

Amount of lenae, Ra. 20,000, 
He was imprisoned by the Go¬ 
vernor of Kohut. 

3 

W«H Kh&n Mir Akhor, M»»* 
ter of the Horae of the 
Governor of Kohat, 

1829 

(two 

months) 


4 

Sayad Abbas of Kabul. 

WCtSoffi 

Ditto 

MiCnhw 


6 

An Englishman known as 
Wuiskin (? Erskine) Suhib. 

1829 to 
1830 


6 

Mulla Saleh (Jamahedi.) 

1830 to 
1832 


7 

Naib Darweza (Niazi of 
Togh, Lower Mitatizai.) 

1832 to 
1833 

He had aoted ns nnib or deputy 
to Nos. 5 and 8. Amount 
of lease, Rs. 27,000. Ho 
was expelled from Ilungn by 
the Khiln, Ghulam Rasul, and 
fled to Koliat, 

8 

Qhularo Rasul (15th Khan.) 

1833 to 
1834 


e 

Naib Darweza (bii.) 

1834 to 
1835 


10 

Sardar Khair-Ulla Klidn, eon 
of Nawdb Asad Kh&ti, nnd 
nephew to Amir Dost Mo- 
hamed Kh£n. 

1835 to 
1841 

Amount of lease, Rs. 30,000. 
Naib Darweza was bis naib or 
deputy, but was killed in an 
attack on Hangu by Ghulam 
Hyder Kb£n, (16th Klidn) in 
the year 1811, 








Sardar Khwaja Muhammad Khan Bnrakzai, son of Sardar Sultan Muhammad Khan, 1841 to 1849. of Kobat. 



Gliulam Hjder Khan (16th 1841 to 
Klidn). 1843 


A mount, ut lease, 11a. 30,000. Ha 
waB ousted from hia lrnse by 
the Governor and treacherous- 
)y imprisoned in Kohat, butwa* 
released on bis brother Mu- 
zaffnr Khan’s (the present 
tn 1 1 aildar) Inking possession of 
the town of Hangn with a foroa 
of trims-border levies. The 
Klntn on bis release fled to 
KadiA of the Mishtls (in* 
dependent territory) and thence 
raided on Lower Miranzai. 
Eventually peace was ltmdo and 
he was granted Rs 400 per 
annum as a cash allowance and 
the village of Bngnttii in farm 
hy the Snrdar (vide Oepnty 
Oommissioner of Kolvat’s letter 
without number, dated 9th May 
1854, to address of Commis¬ 
sioner, Peshawar .Division). 


Satar (son of No. 7 above.) 


Saadat KhAn, Khan Kliel, 
brother to lessee No, 2. 


1843 to 
1845 


1845 to 
1846 


Sardar Zakriya Klidn, brother 1846 

to the Governor of Kobat. (two 

mom he) 


Zabordin, nephew to No. 7. 


1846 

(sir 

months) 


Sardar Yahnya Khan, brother 1846 tr> Amount of lease, R». 27,000, 
to No. 14, 1849 Ghuhim Hyder Khan, (KliAn 

No. 17) was liis deputy. 












APPENDIX III. 


HISTORY OF THE TERI KHATTAKS. 

1 . The original division of the Khattaks was 
Original Division of the j n to Tarri. and Bol&k. These divisions are 
Khattaks into Tarri and p rac tically obsolete. Very few Khattaks can say 
® olak> to which they belong. 

2. The principal sections of the Kohat district said to belong to these 
main branches are as follows :— 


Bolah. 


Tribes belonging to the (1.) The Siigris— (Shakardarra and Mokliad.) 

Bolak division, 

(2.) The Mahramzais—(Darmaltk and the Gfhorzandi valley above Lachi; 
also Ghorizai near Gumbat.) 

(3.) The Khwarrams—(These with the S£nfs occupy most of the nor¬ 
thern Teri country.) 

(4.) The Mushaks—These occupy the Pattiala tappa (partly Tori—partly 
Akora). 

Tarri. 


To the Tarri division. 


(1.) The Akor Khel. This is the soction to 
which the families of the Teri and Akora chiefs 

belong, 

(2.) The people of the Barra above Teri—including the Tarakkies, the 
Mandu Khels and the people of Gurgurri. 

(3.) The Baraks. 

The Nasratis. 

The Khattaks of the Khwarra. 

The Babbars of Nildb. 


(40 

( 5 .) 

( 6 .) 


The Senis, who are a leading Khattak seotion, 
are said to be of alien race, and are not grouped 


The Senis not Khattaks. 
under either head. 

The above classification is by no means exhaustive, and I may add that 
there is a good deal of doubt and dispute as to the exact genealogies of many 
of the smaller sections. 

3 . The really important division of the Khattaks is into Akora and Teri 
Khattaks, The Akora Khattaks are those who 
Division into Akora and were formerly directly governed by the Akora chiefs, 
Teri K atta s. » e ., the Peshawar Khattaks and those of the 

north-eastern corner of the Kohat district, comprising the Nil&b, Khwnrra 
'/ilia, and Akora Pattiala tappas. The Teri Khattaks are those governed 
by the Nawab of Teri. The Akora Khattaks of this district are generally 
classified according to the tappa to which they belong. 
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Division 

Khattaks, 

( 1 .) 
Senis. 
tliis head. 


of the Teri 


4. The Teri Khattaks are divided into 
tappas—Teri, Khwarram, Sigri and Barak. 


four 


The Senis occupy LAclii, Gumbat and most of the northern portion 
of ttie Teri talisil. The Mahrauizaia and other sec¬ 
tions, who are not really S6nis, are grouped under 


( 2 .) 
Khwarram. 
lixed 
Teri 


Baraks. 


The Khwarrams hold the country along the toi below the Bannd 
road. They skirt the Akora Khattack ilaka as 
far as the Jawaki border. Their villages are rather 
mixed up with those of the 8£nis. 

(3 ) The Khattaks of the Teri Tappa arc mixed. 
The tappa comprises tho country near Teri, the Darra 

and other adjacent valleys. 

(4*) The Barak tappa includes the whole of the southern portion of the 
talisil almost up to the Teri toi. There are Barak 
villages, however, north of the toi, such as Banda 
Ahmadi, &c., included in the Teri tappa. Tho Tarakkis, Gurgurris and 
Mandukhels west of Teri are also allied to tho Baraks. The true Baraks 
are divided into four divisions—Ujds, Manzais, Mandans, and Lands. The 
Nasratis, who are also included in this tappa, are not Baraks by origin, though 
now hardly to be distinguished from them. 

The Nasratis live near l'Uatti Nasrati. The Uzds occupy Karralt, 
Bahadar Khel, Lalatmnar and generally the wes- 
Vh°th N ^ sra !.“ deluded £ ern p 01 .tiou of the Barak country. The lands of 
W: iri. —the other three sections are much mixed up. They 
occupy the rest of the tappa. 

5. An account of tho immigration of the Khattaks and their history 
to the time of Malik Ako has been given 
in paragraphs 1)4 to 95. In the following 
account of the chiefs subsequent to Malik Ako, 
I have made use of a memorandum by Lieutenant 
Pollock.* I have also been greatly assisted by Slier Ali Kh&ri, one of the junior 
members of the Hawaii's family, who has had access to the original manuscripts 
on which Lieutenant Pollock’s account is mainly based. The TArikhi Murnssa, 
much of which has been published and which was composed by the Khattak 
Chief Afzal Klian, furnishes full and valuable information as to the history of 
the Khattaks during the later portion of the ltith to the beginning of the 18th 
century. In these early accounts there is generally some confusion ns to dates. 
Por instance, Lieutenant Pollock’s account gives the period from Malik Ako’s 
entertainment by Akbar to Khushnl Khan’s imprisonment at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Aurnngzeb at 183 years, which is about twice the real 
length. The same mistakes seem to exist in the old manuscript histories. 
I have tried as far as possible to correct these dntes, but the figures in many 
cases are only approximate. 


Account of the Khattak 
chiefs. The materials for 
their history. 


6. Malik Ako 
Khattaks. 


appears to have been the first recognised Khan of the 


* Note .—There is also a memorandum by Captain Cavaguari, but this is only an 
abridgment of Lieutenant Bollock’s account. 
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The grants conferred on him by the Emperor Akbar enabled him to 
icnA acquire the ehiefship of the tribe from whom he 
The tales taken bfhim ‘ commenced to levy revenue and other taxes includ¬ 
ing certain rates imposed on the salt carriers at 
the Jatta and Malgin mines. He is said to have taken one-fourth batai from 
the Bolaks and one-tenth from the Tarries between Khairabad and Naushera, 
besides a tax on ploughs and cattle. In Ohauntra he took a tax of Its. 5 per 
house (lugai) instead of the usual batai. 

The salt duty varied from 7 to 12 bullock loads and one to three camel 
loads for the rupee. Only the Jatta and Malgin mines were then working. 


Malik Ako died about A. D. 1600. Ho was killed by the Bolaks at 
Pir Sabak. 


Yahya Khin (ciro. 1600- 
1620)(Akbaran<l Jehangir), 


He was succeeded by his son Yahya KMn, who 
revenged his father’s death and brought the Bolaks 
again into subjection. 


He was murdered with his son Alum IChan. His eldest son Shahbaz 
K1 1 fin succeeded him. Shahbaz was killed at Ka- 
fihahbaz KMn A.D. Giro. m alzai in Yusafzai while trying to recover some 
raided cattle. 


1620-1641 (Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan.) 


7. After Shahbaz came his son, the celebrated Khushal Khan. He 
„ , . served in the armies of Shah Jehan in Hindus- 

1641-1658? ' aU ’ ' ' tan and was employed in repressing the plundering 

propensities of the Yusafzais and other tribes of the 
Peshawar valley. He was a man of educated tastes and wrote a number of 
poems of considerable merit. He received honors and rewards from the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. On the accession of Aurangzeb, who was at enmity with his 
father, Khushal Khan was disgraced and imprisoned iu the fort of Gwalior for 6 
years (1658-1664 A. D.) The Peshawar valley after his removal fell into 
a very disturbed state. Aurangzeb looking on Khushal Khan as the only 
man who could rectify matters released him and sent him back with honor. 
The spirit of Khushal Khan, however, seems to have been broken by his im¬ 
prisonment. He retired from public affairs and the Government of the tribe 
was administered by his sons and grandsons till his death in 1689. 


8. Ashraf Khan, the eldest son of Khushal Khan, at the time of his 

. . . father’s imprisonment was little more than a lad. 

lvhushal lvhan on his return iroin captivity Form¬ 
ally resigned the ehiefship in his favor. Heinhisturn fell into disgrace with the 
Emperor. The Moghnl garrison of Kohat under Turin Khan had been beleaguered 
by the Bangashes ;in the time of Khan Sher Khan). Amir Khan, Governor 
of Peshawar, directed Ashraf Khan to march to Tarin Khan’s assistance. 
This he did, but instead of crushing the Bangashes he allowed them to retire. 
His conduct was reported on as lukewarm, and he was accordingly imprisoned. 
He died in prison after fourteen years’ captivity (circ. A. T). 1696), some 
say by his own hand. 

9. When Ashraf Khan was imprisoned, old Khushal Khan was living 
., i n-hj i n ifsao at Hizampnr. He sent for Ashraf’s young son 

1741. Za aU ’ " Afzal and invested him with the Pag. Bahrain 

Kh&n, the younger brother of Ashraf Khan, had 
previously been intriguing with the Governor of Peshawar against the latter. 
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The quarrel continued during Afzal KliAn’s minority. The latter eventually 
gained the upper hand and after Aurangzeb’s death was confirmed by his 
successor Bahadur Shah. Afzal KhAn is said to have been ruling chief for 
nearly 60 years. He was a clever man with the same literary tastes as his 
grandfather, and was the author of the Tarikh-i-M urassa, or history of the 
Khattak tribe, more especially of the Chiefs, his ancestors. 


10. Sadulla KhAn 


was Afzal KhAn’s eldest son. He did not get on 
well with Ills father and removed to Teri, which 
from that time became an important place. 

The Government of Akora as Afzal Khan 
grew older was administered by a younger son of his named Mohamad Ali. 
After his death the two brothers fought. Mohamad Ali marched against Teri, 
but was defeated by Sadulla Khan, who proceeded then to drive him out of 
Akora as well, and thus became chief of the whole 
Khattak country. From this time forward it be¬ 
came the custom for one of this family to remain 
at Teri as a sub-Chief or Naib to the head of the 
family at Akora. Sadulla Kbin himself settled at 
Akora. He appointed the ablest of his sons 
Khushal Khan to the Government of Teri. Sadulla 
KhAn is generally known in Khattak history by the name of KbAn Shahid. 
His eldest son Saadat KbAn with a body of Khattaks accompanied Ahmad 
Shah when he invaded India in 1847. Lashkar KhAn, son of Mohamad Ali, 
who was then at Naushera, found this a favourable opportunity to reassert his 
claims and attack Akora. He took and pillaged the town and put Sadulla KhAn to 
death. Khushal KhAn on hearing the news marched against Lashkar KhAn, whom 
he compelled to fly. Lashkar KbAn retired to Hindustan where he was arrested 
by order of Ahmad Shah and delivered over to Saadat KhAn, who put him 
to death in revenge for his father’s murder. Ahmad Shah confirmed Saadat 
Khan in the Government of Akora and Khushal Khan in that of Teri. 


Sadulla KhAn moves to 
Teri. 


Sadulla KhAn becomes 
Chief of Akora. Division of 
the country into Akora and 
Teri. 

Sadulla KhAn, A.D. 1741- 
1748. 


II. Khushal KhAn, after this served in Ahmad Shah’s wars and was 
killed in battle at Hassan Abdal in 1759, when 
Khushal KhAn II, 1748- Ahmad Shah was driving back tlie Malirattas from 
the Indus a little before the battle of Pan!pat. 
Saadat Khan so distinguished himself in this campaign that the king made 
him ruler of all the country as far as the Jhelurn. The king Timur Shah after¬ 
wards bestowed on him the title of Sarfarez KhAn by which he is generally 
known. 


When Khushal Khan died, his son Nawaz KhAn was a minor ; another 
son of Sadulla’s, Shalibaz- KhAn, was accordingly 
Shahbaz KhAn, A. D. p U t, j n a9 chief of Teri. When Nawaz KhAn grew 
1759-1799. U p j le fQdgiii; with Shahbaz KhAn for the chief- 

ship of Teri, but was taken prisoner in battle at LAchi and put to death. 
Shahbaz KhAn built the fort of Shahbazgarh, northwest of Narri, now in 
ruins. He, by his conduct with regard to Nawaz KhAn, incurred the displea¬ 
sure of the king Timur Shah and was in consequence seized and imprisoned 
at Kabul. On his release lie appointed one of his sons, Mansur KhAn, to act 
for him as chief, but finding him incompetent he 
Mansur KhAn acts for removed him in favor of another son, Nasir KhAn, 
him and then Nasir K iAn. w j 10 managed the country for ten years. 
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12 . 


Nasir KhAn, A. D, 
1812. 


1799- 


Confused period of 24 
years following on Nasir 
KhAu’s death, A. D, 1812- 
1880. 


On the death of Shnlibaz KhAn, Abdul Kadir, another of his sons, 
half-brother to Nasir KhAn, rose in rebellion against 
the latter. They fought together at Darmalik 
and Abdul Kadir was slain. Another half-brother, 
Said Khan, who rebelled, was taken and imprisoned at Shahbnzgnrh. The 
Baraks with a lathkar set him free and he fled to the Sagri country where he 
died. Nasir Khan became a powerful chief and took a leading part in favor of 
the Bangnsli Chief of Kohat, KhAn Bahadar, against his rival Azizulla KhAn. 
He also fought with the Awans and took Kalabagh. The ruins of his fort, 
known as Nasir Kot, are still to be seen in Isa Khel, two or three miles south 
of Chappri, near the ChichAli pass. 

18. Nasir KhAn is said to have died in A. D. 1812. The history 
of the Teri chiefs for the 24 years after the death 
of Nasir KhAn is terribly confused. I have men¬ 
tioned that Nasir’s elder brother Mansur lmd 
acted as chief for a short time during his father’s 
life. There was another brother named Hasan. As soon as Nasir KhAn died 
the sons of these three brothers commenced fighting for the Teri chiefship 
and the Akora chiefs took advantage of their internal disputes to interfere 
sometimes in favour of one claimant, sometimes of another, and to some 
extent succeeded in re-establishing their title to the over-lordship of the 
country. 

14. The chiefs that we havo now to deal with are t— 

(1.) Arsala and Khushal, sons of Nasir KhAn, the last chief, the legiti¬ 
mate claimants. 

(2.) Nadir Ali and Biland , sons of Mansur KhAn. These were interlopers. 

(3.) Rasul, son of Hasan KhAn. 

(4.) Firoz Khan the Akora chief and his sons Abba* KhAn and 
Khawat Khan. 

Arsala KhAn first succeeded his father Nasir Khdn. Nadir Ali KhAn 
incited by the Akora Chief Firoz KhAn at once rebelled against his cousin. 
He drovo Arsala IvhAn out of the country and the latter had to take refuge 
at Hangu. Firoz KhAn was then in Chaoh with Wazir Fatteh Mohamad 
Barakzai. Arsala went to him in the hopes of gaining him over to his. 
side, but was unsuccessful. Soon afterwards Firoz KhAn accompanied the Wazir 
into Cashmere. On this opportunity the people of Teri rebelled in favor of 
Arsala, the son of their old chief, and drove out the interloping Nadir Ali. 
Sharafat Khan managed the Government till Arsala could be recalled and 
Nadir Ali retired to Bahadar Khel, Arsala, however, got on badly with 
the people, and Firoz Khan, the Akora Chief, who had returned from Cashmere, 
seeing their discontent, marched against Teri and took it, Arsala fled to 
KAtgurh of Hangu and the interloping Nadir Ali was reinstated, Arsala 
wandered about to Land Kamar and elsewhere. He tried to get adherents 
and eventually went to Jehnngira to Firoz KhAn, but all in vain. 

15. Iu this year the Wazir Fatteh Khdn was imprisoned and put to 
deatli at Herat. This was the signal for the break up of the Duratii monarchy. 
The split between the Sadduzais and the Barakzais became irreconcileable. Shah- 
zadaMohamad Sultan, brother of the King Mahmud Shah, was at this time Gover¬ 
nor of Kohat. Nadir Ali KhAn made terms with him. This was a fatal mistake and 

. . cut him off from his old patron Fer®z KhAn of Akora, 
mo B na e rohv UP N«lir'Alf'sides who belonged to the Barakzai party. With the 
with the Kingt brother help of Feroz KhAn, Yar Mohamad KhAn and 
the Peshawar Sirdars marched unexpectedly to 


Ante,—Slmrafat Khdn was another son of the chief Sadulla Khan. 

a 15 
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Arsala Khfm re-appoint¬ 
ed chief. 


Kolmt by a side road through Bori. The Shahzada, who had been waiting 
to oppose them in the pass at Sanda Bastn, on hearing the news, fled 
quickly to Kabul. Nadir Ali Khan, on the fall of the Shahzada, fled to Nariab 
and Feroz Kh&n put in his old enemy Arsala ns chief of Tori. Arsala had 
learned nothing by experience. He again oppressed 
the people. Chauntra rebelled and the Baraks seized the 
fort of Jandrtli. Nadir Ali the interloper seized the 
opportunity. He was joined by the insurgent, lvhattaksof Khwarram and Sent. 
He obtained possession of the salt mines with their income and posted himself 
at Zar 1’angi between Malgin and Shakardurra. Soon after he succeeded in rob¬ 
bing a rich kafila and thus obtained much wealth, which enabled him to enter¬ 
tain a large number both of horsemen and footmen. He was now sufficiently 
strong to march against Arsala Khan, whom he defeated near Gurgurri 
in the Barra. Arsala was himself killed in this battle by 
a gun shot ami Nadir Ali had the satisfaction of 
slashing up his dead body with a sabre. Naib 
Mohamad Said Khan of Gumbat fought in this battle on the side of Arsala. 

16. Nadir Ali Khan after this established himself 


Death of Arsala Khati, 
A, D. 1818. 


Khushal Khan 
1818—1824. 


Ill, 


at Teri, while Khushal Khan, Arsala’s brother, retired 


with his family to Ilangu. 

The latter then went to Feroz Khan of Akora who had already sent assis¬ 
tance to Arsala, though too late. Feroz Ivbin and Khushal advanced from 
Gumbat and met Nadir Ali at Sweet Waters near Shownkki. Nadir Ali 
was defeated and fled to Nariab and Ivhushal Khan became chief of Teri. 
Feroz Khan, the chief-maker gave his daughter, the lady Farkhunda, 
as wife to Khushal and himself married Kiiusbal’s half-sister. Khushal 
was an intelligent man and kept the people contented. Meanwhile Feroz 
Khdn died and was succeeded at Akora by his son Abbas K ban. Abbas 
wished to gain possession of the Teri country. With this wow he invited 
his brother-in-law Khushal to Akora. One day he took Khushal out into 
the jungles for a picnic after which lie slew him. Having thus cleared 
the way Abbas marched on Teri, but ’’Ghulam Mohamad, 
Khushal Khan’s naib defended himself in the fort 
and meanwhile recalled the interloper Nadir Ali, who 
was then at Barsamand. The Nadir Ali and Arsala factions were then for 
a time reconciled and as Abbas Kh&n’s own troops were discontented at the 
murder of Khushal, who had been a very popular 
man, Abbas had to retire disappointed to Akora and 
Nadir Ali for the fourth time became chief of Teri. 

17, Like Arsala, Nadir Ali had gained little by his chequered experiences. 
He wanted tact. He was always saying objectionable things in Barbar. Ho 
Nadir Ali’a «nv Pr n wanted to marry Khushal’s widow, the lady Farkhunda, 
ment of Teri. " Bie daughter of the Akora chief Feroz. The recon¬ 

ciliation between the factions of Nadir Ali and Arsala 
was only skin deep. The death of the latter at Nadir All’s hand still rankled 
in the remembrance of Arsala’s adherents. Accordingly the naib of Gumbat, 
Mohamad Said, instigated by the mother of Arsala and Khushal (the widow 
of old Nasir Khan), slew Nadir Ali one morning while he was praying in the 
He is murdered, A. D. mosque. Nadir Ali’s followers were at the same time 
1827. expelled from Teri. 

18, Shahbaz Khan, the young son of Arsala KhfLn, was now placed on 
the gaddi by the old lady his grandmother, and as he was a minor, Ghulam 

* Ghulam Mohamad was son of Sharafat, son of the chief Sadulia Khiin. 


Murder of Khushal 
Khan III, A. D. 1824. 


Nadir AH Khan, A. 
D. 1824-1827, 
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Biland Khan becomes 
chief, A. D. 1827. 


Mohamad, son of Sharafat, was put in to act for him with the permission of 
Sirdar Yar Mohamad Khan. Rasul Khdn, son of Hasan Khan (soe paragraph 14) 
hated Ghulam Mohamad Khan and in opposition to these arrangements sent 
for Biland, brother to Nadir Ali the interloper. With the assistance of Sirdar Pir 
Mohamad Khdn the new party got possession of Teri, on which Biland Klian 
and llasul Khan quarrelled, each aspiring to the first place in the new 
Government. Rasul being the weaker of the two had to retire to Gumbat. 

19, Biland was a cross-tempered man. He put many of the people to 
death without just cause. The Khattaks becoming 
discontented drove him out of Teri ; and Abbas Khan 
of Akora with the aid of Ranjit Singh got posses¬ 
sion of Teri, and made his own brother Khwds Governor. Abbas Khan 
made Ghulam Mohamad, son of Sharafat, Deputy Governor under 
Khwds. Further to prevent his raising disturbances he imprisoned 
the pretendor Rasul Khdn ; the latter was however afterwards released and lived 
at Teri till Abbas Khan’s murder. Biland Khdn took refuge with the 
Baraks who were only partially under the control of the Teri chief. The lady 
Farkhunda also fled to Chauntra taking with her the present chief Sir Khwaja 
Mohamed Klian then a young child, whom she had adopted. For two years 
Khwds ruled at Teri, after which the Khattaks rebelled 
noi^of Terf ^ D| Giovern ' and shut him up in the fort. Abbas Khan of Akora then 
came to his assistance and after defeating the men of 
Teri and their allies the Baraks, reinstated Khwds in the Government. After¬ 
wards Abbas Khan was vexed with his brother Khwds and turned him out 
,, , .... ... putting in his Mutibar Bahrarn, as Governor of Teri, 

at Peshawar. ** * an About A. D. 1828 Sirdar Pir Mohamed enticed Abbas 
Klian to Peshawar on a visit and poisoned him. 

20. On the death of Abbas Khdn, Rasul Kbdn, who was then living 
Struggle between Ha- at Teri, dismissed Bahram Khdn and seized on the 
sul Khan aud Biland Government. Khwds Khdn, however, having obtained 
KWn - the assistance of Ranjit Singh ousted Rasul Khdn 

and put in Habib Khanzada (uncle to Biland Khdn of Kliushalgurh) as 
deputy and went off himself to Akora whero he succeeded his brother Abbas 
Khdn. Fateh Ulla Klidn, who succeeded Habib Khan ns deputy, managed 
to seize and imprison Rasul Khan. On this there was a rebellion ; the 
Khattaks released Rasul Khdn and made him chief, while the adherents of 
Khwds Khdn had to fly.* 

Sirdar Sultan Mohamed Khdn next interfered, and having turned out Rasul 
Kbdn, he re-instated the cross-tempered Biland Khdn, brother of the interloper 
Nadir Ali. 

Biland Khdn agreed to pay Rs. 10,000 a year to the Sirdar, this being the 
Revenue paid for the fir »t revenue assessed on Teri. Rasul Khdn, how- 
first time to the Peslra- ever, went to Maharaja Sher Singh and having obtained 
war Sirdars. assistance from the Sikh forces at Bannu, he attacked 

Teri and ousted Biland Khdn. He further agreed to pay a yearly tribute to 
Continued struggle the Maharaja of Rs. 6,000 and six horses, At this 
between Hasnl Khdn, time Sirdar Pir Mohamad Khdn was ruler of Kohat. 
Biland Khan and Sai- For two years he is said not to have interfered with 
dan Shah. the Teri country. He then marched against Teri and 

assessed it at Rs, 12,000 besides the receipts of the Jatta and Malgin mines. 


* Khwds Khan was soon afterwards 
present jagirdar of theKhwarra, 


murdered by his cousiu Afsal Khdn, the 
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Mir Saidan Shall Banuri Saiad of Kohat took :tlie contract of the Seni 
and Khwarram tappas at Rs. 6,000, while Rasul KhAn engaged for the Teri 
and Barak tappas, at an equal amount. Owing to a rival hid from Biland 
Kliin the revenue taken from Saidan Shah and Rasul KMn was afterwards 
raised to Rs. 8,000 each. This lasted for four years till the Conquest of 
Peshawar by the Sikhs. 


For a short interval after this Biland Khftn and Saidan Shah on one side 
r and Rasul Khan on the other fought together with 

at Teri a°d! 1834*! et varying success and eventually a Sikh thanah was 
located at Teri. 


21. Sliahbaz, the son of the Chief Arsala (paragraph 20), and Saidan Shah 
Massacre of the flt fir9t en g R £ ed to P a _y. Ra - 22,000 to the Sikh Govern- 


Sikhs. 


Kohat and Teri gran¬ 
ted itt jagir to Sirdar 
Sultan Mohamad. Rasul 
KliAn finally obtains 
the chiefship, A, D. 
1837. 

Death of Rasul Khan, 
A. D. 1844. 


ment, but soon after this both fled. Rasul Khan excited 
disturbances and the Sikh garrison, retiring from Teri, 
were massacred on the road near Jatta. In 1836 Sirdar Sultan Mohamad Kh&n 
became jagirdar of Kohat and Teri. The revenues were 
leased sometimes to Rasul Khan, sometimes to Biland 
Kh&n and Saidan Shah, between whom a constant fight 
went on as before. At last Rasul Khan offered Sirdar 
Sultan Mohamad Rs. 40,000, 10 horses and 20 camels 
for the contract of Teri. The offer was accepted and 
his rule extended to his death, which occurred about 
seven years afterwards. Sirdar Sultan Mohamad gave 
his daughter in marriage to Rasul’s son Fatteh Jang 
and this explains his long tenure of office. 

22. Rasul Kliiln is said to have died of the plague. He was a short fat 
man, fond of office work and of considerable administrative ability. 

His widow, the lady Farkhunda, whom he had married some years before, 
after the death of her former husband, Khushal Khan III, had arranged that 
Khwaja Mohamad Kh&n, who was the posthumous son 
of Khushal lvhin, should succeed Rasul Kh&nf «S 
chief. Rasul Khan died leaving a son by this iady, 
as well as elder sons by other wives. In spite of this, the widow placed her 
adopted son Khwaja Mohamad Kh&n on the gaddi. The latter was very 
useful to Lieutenant Taylor on his march with a Sikh force from 
Peshawar to Bannu in tlio beginning of 1848. After Lieutenant Taylor 
had reached Bannu the Sirdar sent for Khwaja Mohamad Khan to Peshawar 
and confined him, giving Teri to his own son Mohamad Sarwar Khan. He 
was released on Colonel G. Lawrence’s interposition and was given a small 
jagir at Chambai near Kohat for his support. Subsequently the lady Farkhunda 
quarrelled with Sarwar Khan, raised the Kliattaks and ejected him ; and Khwaja 
Mohamad Kh&n escaped to Teri where he became ruler. When Mohamad 
Azam Kb&n Barakzai retired from Bannu, Khwaja Mohamad- Khan had to 
leave Teri, which was occupied for a few days by the Hur&ni troops. He 
returned on their departure and when Lieutenant Taylor came back to Kohat 
Who is confirmed as he wa3 confirmed in the chiefship and Government of 
chief at annexation, Teri, which he has ever since held with conspicuous 
loyalty to our Government. 


Succeeded by Khwaja 
Mohamad Khan, 1844. 


A. D. 1849. 


* His sons were Mobarak Shah and Bad Shah see (paragraph .) 

•(^Khwaja Mohamad Khau was born in 1824, six months after the death of Khushal 
Khan. Lieutenant Pollock did not believe the story of his being the son of Khushal 
KUau. 
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Genealogical tree of the Khattak 

Urns Aso (Ciro. 1. D. 1550-1600.) 
Tahiti Enin (Ciro. A. D. 1600—1620.) 
Bhahbaz Khak I (Ciro. A. D. 1600—1661.) 
Khdbhal EruK I (ciro, A. D. 1661—1658.) 
Asuba? Khait (Ciro, A. D. 1656—1682.) 
MrnAVAD irxn Kam (the Historian), 1682—1 


8adolla Khan, alias Khan Shahid, A. D. 1741—1748, 




died in Enrtm before’ Sber Mi 



Shabbae. Abbai, 

27.3,-Iha abore pedigree table* only show the leading members of the different families, a 




Khans, 



ad matt not be ooneiderad to b» in any way oomplete, 








APPISND1X IV. 


HISTORY OF THE SAGUI KHATTAIIS. 

1. In paragraph 9G I have explained how the Sagri section of the great 

_ . , Khattak elan left Malik Alco and moved down to 

Origin o£ the Sagris. Shakardarra. They appear first to have conquered 

Sliakardarra and Nandraka, After throe or four generations they moved into 
the Pindi district and took Mokhad with the surrounding country as far as 
Rata Kirri, Kani and Chab. From Sliakardarra the Sagris worked their way 
south till the Awans were driven down to Kalabagh. The Bhangi Khels, 
a section of the Sagris, at the same time took 
The Bhangi IChels are a possession of the rugged country to which they 

section of the Sdgris. have given their name and which is now included 

in the Bannu district. There is a mythical story that Bhangi was one of 
Sugar’s six sons and was expelled from Shakardarra because he was a thief, 
the basis of fact probably being that the Bhangi Khels quarrelled with the 
other Sagris and separated off inconsequence. The separation Beetns to 
have been complete and later on was aggravated by boundary disputes. 
The Bhangi Khels are now considered quite a separate clan from the Sdgris, 
though the latter state that the Bhangi Kinds were under the chiefs of 
Mokhad lip till the time of the Sikh invasion. The Badda Khan Khels of 
Dartappi and the Toza Khels of Malgin are also 
Other sections of Sagri 0 f g^gri origin, though now included with the Teri 

0llgln ' Khattaks, and the Sagri villages of Nikita Brugdai 

and Zartangi were seized by the Tori Chief Nasar Khan as late as the begin¬ 
ning of the present century, The boundary between the Sagri and Teri Khattaks 
which affects the rights of tlieir respective jagirdars, has not yet been finally 
settled. The Shakardarra lands were measured at 
Khattaks^ Wltli tll ° T ° ri Settlement up to a lino intermediate between the 
claims put forward by either side. This makes a 
fair boundary and agrees generally with existing possession. The parties 
have tacitly consented to it and the couutry through which it passes is for the 
most part a mass of rugged hills and ravines, and I have heard of no disputes 
between the Sagri and Teri Khattak zemindars either as to cultivating, posses¬ 
sion, or grazing rights. The Tori Nawab, however, and the Khan of Mokhad, 
who are brothers-in-law, hato one another cordially, and neither will willingly 
give up any portion of his original claim. 

2. The chiefship of the Sagris was in the family of Shadi Khan till 

Cliiefship of the Sagris, ^ e . ^ . of J5, Mn Z “’ WaS expelled from 

Mokhad by Abbas Khan in the time of Ahmed 

Sliadi Khan’s family. S,iah - Shadi Khan’s descendants have now dis- 
appeared, or sunk into obscurity as common 
cultivators in the Pindi district Abbas Khan and his descendants held 
Abbas Khan’s family. tlie cliiefship for two or three generations. The 
last of them Ghazan Khan was ousted sixty or seventy 
years ago by Ghulani Mustafa Khan, who succeeded to the position. He 

Ghulam Mustafa Kh4n. I ? 8 ® 4111 Bn ? e “‘ ion and * lis SO " Ghulam 

father of the present chief. Mohatned Khan is the present jagirdar. The 
rights of the present family are, therefore, of 


Abbas Khan's family. 
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comparatively recent origin, Abbas Khan ruled as Khan at Mokliad, his 
brother Najam officiating as his deputy at Shakar- 
_ Origin of the Khan (] arrft with the title of Malik, The descendants 

Khels, an ° a a of the first are known accordingly as Khan Kliols, 

those of the second as Malkal Khels. Rahmat 
Khan, the son of the last chief Ghazan Khan, is now in very reduced cir¬ 
cumstances, but the Kh&n Khels and Malkal Khels form the most influential 
class among the Sagris of Shakardarra. The family of the present chief are 

m.- it ■ i i known as the Haidar Kliols, from a common 

ancestor iiaidar who dates back six or seven genera¬ 
tions, This family is not in any way connected with those of Shadi Khan 
and Abbas Khan. 


8. In the time of the Durani kings the Sagri Khan paid no revenue 
„ ., , . beyond an annual tribute of eighty fat tailed 

Durlni and Sdk'h rule?"" 8 s ' lee P- He had, however, to furnish 80 sowars for 
the King’s service when required. Later on, the 
Sikhs put a cash Settlement on the Pindi lands, leaving a fourth of the revenue 
as an allowance to the chief, The Shakardarra lands were left unassessed. These 

, ___. „ , arrangements were continued at annexation. In 

annexation. old days the clnefship of the Sagris was constantly 

changing hands, and the Klitin could only retain 
his position with the support of the clan. To insure this he had to trenr 
all the headmen and petty mail Its, more especially the Khan Khels, Malkdl 
Khels and Haidar Khels, witli great liberality, Large numbers of them held 
their lands free of revenue and these mafi grants were continued to them at an¬ 
nexation, and for the most part have teen retained by them up to the present 
day. The present Khiin, Ghulam Mohamed, has always been aiming at their 
resumption and the feeling between him and the malilss is in consequence 
anything but amicable. He has all along taken revenue in cash, formerly 
by a rate on ploughs, which has now been changed to an ordinary assessment, 
based on the cultivated area. He exercises judicial powers on the Pindi side, 
but not in the Koliat district. Ho is a tall, powerful man with a red face, 
great blue eyes and a fine white beard. He has rather an angry temper, 
which between the Shakardarra maliks and his own undutiful younger sons 
finds plenty of employment. Details of his jagir will be found in paragraph 236. 



APPENDIX V, 


GAlt AND SAMIL TRIBES AND VILLAGES. 

The following villages ami tracts are respectively Sainil and Gar:— 



Sauiil. 

Gar. 

Dsisni 

1 

Baizai <No Btrong Gar 
feeling). 

Samilzai... 

Maliomedzai 

Knglinzni 

Usktarzni ... 

Lamliii Kacliai ... 

Slierkot. 

Alizni. 

Khadizni. 

Kacliai except Laiidai. 

Marai. 

Nasrat Kliel. 

Hnngu ... ... 

1 

Shaliu Kliel fpartly Gar partly Samil.) 

Hangn ... ... Lodi KheL 

Bazar. 

ltaisan. 

Ibraliimzai. 

1 

Mirnnzai above Hall- 

Baliainin 

All the old Bangnsh vil- 

gu ... 

Khattak ... 

Moluimed Klioja 

Zuimusht and 

Orakzai villages 

Khattaks nre all ... 
Samil. 

latres except Mahomed 
Khoja and Baliamiu. 
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The following statement shows the division of the border tribes into 
Gar and Samil. I have added a column for religion and another showing 
the estimated number of fighting men to give some idea of the relative 
strength of the two parties:— 


Main tribe. 



Politic#. 

Nnmber of 
fighting men 

Adamkbeli 


Suni ... | 

Gar 

*,600 

c 

Burntin 

8uni 

Samil 

£00 

Daulatauia... ■ j 

Utmnnkhela 

l)o. 

Do. ... i 

flon 

Ferozkbel# ... 

l>o. 

Do. 

800 

Aliaaia ... ••• | 

9turikhel8 

Runi 

Rnrail 

*00 

Andkhols and Tniikhela ... 

Shiah 

Gar 

800 

f 

Hipamhs 

8hiah 

Gar 

300 

Mabomedktiels ... S 

Bar Mahomed Khel# 



1000 

Manikholu 



800 

(. 

Abdul Aziz KhoU 



4u0 

e 

Rftbiftklieli 

Suni 

Ramil 

eno 


Maamznia of Duradur ... 

Do. 

do 

800 


1 SaHdtikliels ... 



80 

gnmil tribe* under the_ 

Isnkbels 



loo 

Khan of Ilaugu 

Khndizni# ... 



2d0 

MnlUkhela 



1,000 


Miibtia 



8.000 

l 

Shekhan# 

. 


8,000 


Alisberzui# 

Suni 

Samil 

2.700 

Other Samil tribe# ... j 

Z*irousht# 



1,750 

Half Jlaiuaaia 



1,600 

r 

Akh.la 

Suni 

Gar 

750 

Western Gar tribea ... i 


Mostly Suni 
8uni 


2,300 

Mamuzais 


2.800 

l 

Half Uasuzais 


Total 

1,600 

31.230 


Of the other Afridi tribes towards the Khyber, the. Aka KIioIr, Sipnhs 
Malik din Khels and Zakha Khels are Samil, while the Kambar Kliels and 
Kuki Kliels are Gar. 


* Originally Samil. 




























APPENDIX VI. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT OF AREA, RESOURCES, & C . 


Tliia Statement has been taken from Major Hastings’ 
Assessment Report without alteration. 

The corrected statistics of area will be found in 
Appendix XI. 
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General abstract of area, resources, jama and rales in the several Assessment Circles 

Hastings' Assess 


H 

a 

55 


r i 


1 2 


r s 




Name of Assess¬ 
ment Circle, 


China BAla 


Koh-i- Daman 


Total 


China Pajdn ... 


ri ... 


Toi 


[tl ... 


Nilab 


Shaknrdarra .. 


Kohi 


Total 


Grand Total ... 


8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Number of Mahal*. 





Section I. 

—Aren 

a 

« 

m3 

5 

i 

s 

t J 

3* 

w 

5 

A 

n 

o 

H 

d 

t 

01 

1 

H 

Minhai 

or not assessed. 



Mai 

« 

4# 

2 

m 

ss 

o> 

9 

6 

Or 

► 

e k 

38 

a 

a 

3 "2 

a 

s 

H 

Ciiltn 

rable. 

Abandoned (At- 
tad a.) 

§ ri 
“ *» 

a 8 
t -■ 

o o 

a- 

5 « 

- s 

* o 

18 

... 

2 

20 

58,141 

42,268 

689 

.42,857 

3,076 

2,338 

1,288 

9 

... 

... 

9 

1,07,708 

85,669 

675 

86,344 

4,141 

2,606 

i,6oa 

27 

... 

2 

29 

1,65,849 

1,27,937 

1,264 

1,29,201 

7,216 

4,914 

2,840 

16 

... 

... 

16 

86,299 

21,521 

851 

21,875 

7,450 

588 

642 

15 

2 

3 

20 

80,156 

9,930 

267 

10,247 

6,386 

1,206 

1,415 

81 

1 

... 

32 

1,44,365 

73,085 

2,823 

75,908 

22,550 

6,490 

5,554 

... 

... 

8 

8 

26,027 

13,518 

1,610 

15,128 

6,911 

273 

493 

... 

1 

2 

3 

1,11,447 

96,424 

6,243 

1,00,667 

5,730 

89 

108 

1 

9 

4 

14 

91,113 

72,727 

1,479 

74,206 

8,720 

641 

475 

63 

13 

17 

93 

4,39,407 

2,86,255 

11,776 

2,98,031 

66,747 

9,236 

8,68a 

80 

id 

19 

123 

6,06,258 

4,14,192 

13,040 

4,27,232 

63,963 

14,180 

11,523 
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General abstract of area, resources, jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 

Hastings' Assess 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


80 


31 


32 


33 


34 



r »: 


4 


6 


I 6 

L » 


Section II. — Reiourcoa and 


Name of A*»eaa- 
ment Circle. 

Aron in acre*. amt percentage 
of total cultivated area as 
given in column 23. 

Percentage of produce 
arranged in clnices (nee 
Form IV.) 

Plough. 

d. 

£ 

o 

'3d 

oo 

Double crop. 

IB 

fa 2 

c3 3} 

-.-H 
•5 "3 

S g 

a 

'P 

£ 

c 

o 

r3 

C 

« 

< 

Kubi. 

Klmrif. 

Plough-cattle. 

Other kine. 

Class I. 

■ 

M 

■ 

£ 

5 

rs 

go 

s 

o 

China Bala 

2,0'9 

1,600 

4,961 

1,238 

37 

1 

23 

40 

2,455 

6,174 


20 

17 

60 

13 


I 





Koh'i’DamAn ... 

111 

630 

12 3fi8j 

1,602 

K 

34 

■ 

34 

32 

3,927 



1 

4 

81 

; 11 

i 


l 





Total 

2,12" 

2,196 

17,33' 

2,840 

35 


29 

36 

6,382 

1G.476 


9 

9 

71 

11 


1 





Oliiiia PajaiT ... 

1,180 

1,852, 

2,712 

642 

31 


40 

29 

2,168 

1 

7,944 

n ... 

19 

29 

42 

10 

BFKT 

ft 






7,079 

1,177 


1.415 

65 

... 

26 

19 

1,832 

t 10,684 

i 

67 

10 

22 

n 







Toi ... ■{ 






1 





I 

III ... 

11,658 

1,656 

20,649 

5,554 

44 


43 

13 

6,690 

34,451 


30 

4 

52 

14 







NilAb 

1 1 

89 

4.132 

493 

79 

2 

7 

12 

1,097 

4,503 



2 

88 

10 







Shakurdnrra ... 



4,908 

103 

65 


35 

10 

1,178 

11,697 




98 

2 







Kohl 

16 

77 

6,978 

476 

65 

2 ' 

22 

11 

2,046 

12,056 



1 

■ 

G 

i 






Total 

19,934 

4,761 

42,026 

8,682 

50 


35 

15 

14,011 

81,335 


26 



1 







Grand Total 

22,064' 

6,947' 

59,356 

11,622 

46 




20,393 

97,811 


22 

7 

69 

12 





: 
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DIX VI.— (Continual.) 

of that portion of the Kohat District under Regular Settlement taken from Major 
ment Deport. 



capabilities considered in different nspecte. 


Bind cattle. 


Ploughs. 


Population. 


5 -2. 

.2 a . 

- .H fi 

— si -2 

g < 9 


Water capacity. 


Capacity for 
expansion. 


c2 \ < I * 


In u,e ' .s is 
1 * — 

^, i 4. d» • ® 

p .£ 

S> 

O £ ° - 

it 4 . 

® u* ► p,<S 
O ^ 4 ^ a 



A. K p. 

1 1 2 0 47,681 1 

11 


18 43 1 2 0 0 02,418 1 

12 


K. 2,529 | 2,529; 11,526| S,805| 404| 72 | 36 | 24 



K. 903 
M. 6 

909 

493 

5,153 

1,203 

672 



K. 852 

M. 31 

883 

935 

4,893 

7,228 

697 


1 

K. 2,479 
M. 44 

2,528 

2,905 

12,471 

3,040 

281 


5 

K. 413 

M, 98 

511 

362 

3,055 

321 

415 

G4 

... 

K. 410 

M. 173 

68 3 

421 

3,467 

691 

359 


... 

K. 66 6 

GOT 

3,083 

652 

313 

4 

1 




K. 8,252 8,252 43,638 15,310 400 140 43 36 

M, 475 


4,92,335 1 

1 


K -Kind**. 

u *ua. 



























Number. 


I ) 



a* 

O CD 

S j 3 d» 

« 6 


it. A. r K. A. F. It.. As. Us. At. Us. As, Us. As. Us. Ab Us. As. 
f 1 China Bdla 11,204 10,967 149144 84 68 3 10 64 28 50 


2 Kob*i-Dain6u ... I 6,638 6,638 ..j «! 2 . 8; 2 2 lo 6 4 2 2 4 4 2 2 4 4 


Total ... 17,942 17,605 .. isl 2 ... 13! 


f 3 Cliina Piijfin ... 


4 Toi ... •! 


•a | 6 Nililb 
H 1 


L 7 Kohl 


11,617 H.007 2 5i 2 4 3 4 6 8 2 10 5 4 . 

17,244 19,814 1 9 4 1 13 1 2 jo 5 4 2 2 4 4 ... 4 4 

28,848 26,638 ... 13 8 ... 12 7 2 4 4 8 1 14 3 12 1 11 3 12 

1,875 1,975 .7 1.71 ... i. 3 0 6 0 


6 Shukarilarra ... 1,361 1,658 .. 4 5 ... 51 5 


1,751 1,813 .. 4 . ... 4 ll 1 1?I '3 8 I 41 2 81 ., 8 0 


Total ... 62,726 63,435 ...15 1 . |l5i 3 ... 


IGrautl Total ... 1 80,668 1 81,040| . |u| 7|...|l4 j s| ... | ... 




The rates me on cultivated area. It is impossible to give the proposed jama with anj ccrtaiuty 
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DIX VI.— (Concluded.) 

of that portion of the Kohat District under Regular Settlement talcen from Major 
merit Report. 


68 69 60 61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 j 

67 

6B 

jama, worked out from rates and estimates. 

































APPEND LX VIL. 


STATEMENT OF TENANTS’ 


HOLDINGS, 





( xsxiv ) 

APPENDIX 


Statement of 


1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

Namo ofTahsil 

Name of Chakla. 

Detail of holdings 
and area. 

Tenants with 
rights of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Tenants not 
having rights of 
occupancy. 

Cosh 

rents. 

Renta in 
kind. 

Cash 

rents. 

Rents in 
kind. 


J 

fin 

(Holdings ... 

675 

117 

264 

670 


China Bdla 

] 







(.Area 

2,202 

1,081 

869 

2,473 

J 


(■Holdings 

268 


324 

79 

Hangu ... ■< 

Koh-i-D»rndn 

) 







(.Area 

2,296 


2,436 

375 



(■Holdings 

843 

117 

688 

749 


Total Hangu tailed ... 

} 







(.Area 

4,498 

1,084 

3,295 

2,848 



( Holdings 

29 

23 

211 

626 

f 

China Tajan 

] 







(.Area 

102 

49 

412 

872 



( Holdings 

10 

2 

66 

1,223 


Toil 








(.Area 

SO 

6 

826 

0,063 



( Holdings 

6 

169 

136 

1,404 


Toi II 

] 







(Area 

48 

1,191 

1,240 

8,917 



(Holdings 

1 

278 


12 

KoLat .. ■{ 

Nil&b 








(.Area 

17 

1,619 


93 



(Holdings 

1 

...... 

8 

122 


Shakardarra 








(Area 

23 


118 

617 



(Holdings 

23 

76 

20 

260 


Kobz 








(Area 

326 

098 

222 

1,379 



(Holdings 

70 

638 

441 

3,543 


Total Koh&t tnbsil ... 

] 







lArea 

646 

4,063 

2.317 

17,871 



( Holdings 

913 

t>o 5 

1,020 

4,295 


Grand Total 

] 







(Area 

6,043 

6,147 

5.612 

20,719 


















( xxxv ) 


VII. 

Tenants’ Holdings. 


s 

9 

10 

it 



14 

16 

m 

a 

dJ 

v 

.2 

fcx 

a 

6u 

d 

d 

«s 

a 

v 

Cm 

o 

3 

o 

H 

Total of tenants paying in kind. 

a 

i 

"0 

5 

4 

1 

3 

Si 

cl 

© 

© ■*- 

C nd 

6 "© 

Ph 

Mode of payment of rent found to exist. 

Ia cash. 

1 

2 

© 

si 

g 

© 

* a 
< ° 

A.t revenue rates 
plus m&likana. 

T3 • 

5 & 
3- 
1 § 

§ *7 

<» = 

Rate per cent, 
of rodlik&na on 
revenue. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 







_ % 

830 

787 

... 

327 

233 

279 

10/0 V 

3,001 

8,667 

64 

1,072 

1,004 

985 

... 

J 

£92 

79 

... 

218 

120 

254 

22/8 

10/04 

4,732 

375 

82 

1,663 

1 295 

1,774 

... 

...5 

1,431 

800 

... 

645 

853 

633 

22/8 

10/04 

7,703 

3,932 

46 

2,735 

2,290 

2,750 


..J 

240 

648 

22 

181 


60 



614 







70 

1,225 

... 

63 


13 


l 

356 

0,060 

65 

310 


30 


J 

112 

1,663 


139 


3 


... 4 

1,288 

10,438 

28 

1,258 


SO 


... i 

1 

,290 


... 


1 


... | 

17 

1,612 

20 

... 


17 


... f 

9 

129 


1 


8 



141 

617 

9 

4 


137 


... i 

43 

330 


39 


4 


... 4 

647 

2,377 

31 

4911 


51 


... f 

611 

4,084 

... 

426 


£5 


... 3 

2.RU2 

21,934 

33 

2 .552 


310 


i 

1,012 

4,030 


971 

353 

619 

22/8 

10 

10,056 

26 800 


5,287 

2.20(1 

3,069 























( xxxri ) 


APPENDIX 

Statement of 


X 

a 

3 

13 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 




Mode of payment of rent 









In 

Name of 

Name of Chakla. 

Detail of hold- 







Xuhsil, 


ings and areu. 









•fes 









a 




Share, of grain 






















© g S 









y 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 


China (Bala) 

fHoldingg 

. j 

685 

> 2 

7 

129 

62 



LAren 

( 

1,741 

4 

77 

1,405 

263 

Hangup 

Koh-i-Parruln 

("Holding. 

6 \ 

1 18 

4 

8 

26 

7 



[.Area 

( 

i 

2 

84 

141 

62 


TotalHangu talisil 

("Holding. 

... | 

| 698 

6 

16 

154 

69 



^Area 

l 

! 1,702 

6 

101 

1,646 

306 

f 

China (Faj&n) 

("Holding. 

4f 

396 

17 

... 

131 

... 



t Area ... ( 

621 

39 


354 



Toi I 

THoldiugs 

7j 

988 

7 


228 




^Area 

i 

4,841 

29 


1,105 



Toi II 

("Holdings 

7 \ 

939 

21 


891 




I^Area 

t 

6,650 

89 


3,409 


KoLat ■ 

NiUtb 

^Holdings ... 


3 

10 


218 




l,Arca 


1 

77 


1,166 



Shakardnrra 

f Holdings 

10 f 

21 

82 


16 




(_Area 

< 

145 

328 


34 



Kolii 

("Holdings 

u f 

26 

... 


1 




l^Area 

t 

25 

... 


7 


i 

Total Kohat tnhsi) 

("Holdings 

... r 

2,370 

137 


987 




t^Area 

... 1 

11,198 

562 


6,134 



Grand Total 

f Holdings 

...r 

2,938 

143 

16 

1,141 

69 



^Area 

...( 

12,960 

668 

161 

7,680 

306 









( xxxvii ) 


VII.—( Continued.) 

Tenants’ Holdings. 


22 

23 

24 

1 

| 25 | 

26 

i 

27 

28 


found to exist.— (Continued.) 


Kind — {Continued) 


Remarks. 


taltin by proprietor after deduction of Knmin’s fees. 


X 

A 

i 

a 

4 

i 

* 

i 

i 

.1. 

10 


1 

7 

4 

...... 





Th© figures in this 
Statement differ 

materially from 

8 

43 

28 



ragwjj 

. 

. 

those given in 
the corresponding 

19 






i 

2 

Statement ap« 

pended to Major 

78 


•f' ••• 

. 


. 

i 

2 

JI a stings’ Aessesa- 
ment ttcport, hav- 

20 

7 

4 



jUjj&l 

i 

2 

ing been corrected 
after the record* 

78 

1 

43 

28 



. 

i 

2 

bad been faired. 

4 


. 

. 



4 



«*» ••• 



2 


. 







28 






198 


. 

7 

7 





1,203 



40 

41 





55 



4 


2 




318 



38 


13 







4 









10 



. 



177 



60 

2 

4 


77 


1,665 



427 

6 

13 


345 


431 



07 

9 

6 


77 


3,080 


. 

643 

40 

26 


345 


451 

7 

4 

67 

9 

0 

l 

79 


3,158 

43 

28 

643 

40 

26 

l 

347 




























































































APPENDIX VIII. 


CROP & PRODUCE STATEMENT. 


This Statement is taken without alteration from 
Major Hastings’ Assessment Eeport. 





( *! ) 


APPEN 

General Abstract of Area under Crops, showinj productive 


X 

3 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

Name of 
Xahsil 

Name of 

Assessment Circle. 

Present status. 



Vegetables, 

Gabdbh. 

Ahi. 

BarAui, 

Abi. 

BarAui 



Trice current ^ KoLiat* * 

... 

■ 


■ 

... 




M. 

M. 

M. 




pTield per acre 

12 

6 

18 



China Bala 

Area 

17 

1 

34 




[_ Value of gross produce, Its. 

201 

6 

612 





M 

M. 

M. 




fYield por acre 

8 

4 

12 


Hangu ... 

t Koh-i-Dam&n... 

■i Area 

85 

1 

6 




l^Value of gross produce, 11s. 

280 

4 

60 

.. 



("Yield por acre 






1. Total ... 


62 

2 

39 




L.Valuo of gross produce, 11s 

481 

10 

072 





M. 


M. 




("Yield per acre 

12 


18 



f China Pnjdn ... 

^ Area 

17 


47 




^Value of gross produce, lis. 

201 


846 





M. 


M. 




("Yield por aero 

20 


30 



Toi I 

S Area 

116 


59 



1 

l^Value of gross pvoduco Its. 

2,300 


1,770 





M 

M. 

M. 




("Yield per acre ... 

16 

7 

22 



Toi II 


38 

41 

28 




l^Yalue of gross produce, Us. 

640 

287 

618 





M. 






("Yield por acre 

12 




Kohat ... 

■{ Kildb 

-“I Area 

2 






alue of gross produce,Its. 

24 

... 

... 

... 



(“Yield per acre 


M. 

4 




Shakardarra ... 

-j Area 


4 





i^Vulue of gross produce, Lia. 


16 






M. 

ii 

M. 




f Yield per acre 

8 

4 

12 



Kobi ... 

Area 

6 

10 

1 ] 




LValue of gross produce,lie. 

48 

40 

132 







M. 




("Yield per acre 






L Total 

^ Area 

176 


145 

~ 4 



1, Value of gross produce, Ils. 

3,na 

843 

3,364 




( A-TOI 

228 

67 

184 

4 


Gband Toll ... 








(. Value of gross produce,lie. 

3,600 

853 

4,036 

... 















( xii ) 


DIX VIII. 

capacity in the several Assessment Circles of Kohat District. 


1 9 . 

10 

r» 

12 

13 

r u 1 

15 1 

1 18 


RAEI CROPS. 


lsi? Class. 


2nd Class. 


WHEAT. 

Babley, 

Quin 

Total. 

Sabsok. 

Abi. 

Barani. 

Abi. 

Barini. 

Abi, 

Barini. 

Abi. 

Bar&ni. 

Abi. 

Bavin i. 

1 maund. 

1 md, 24 seers. 





35 seers. 

ditto 

1 md. 

... 

... 

20 seers 

M. 8. 

M. S. 

M. 8. 

M. 8. 







10 0 

2 26 

16 0 

3 6 



... 

... 



2 358 

1,165 

268 


! / t.'iX *■ 


2.656 

1,106 



23.880 

2,763 

2,429 

... 




2,7«9 



M. 

H. 

Al. •<. 

M. S. 






... 

9 

3 

13 20 

3 30 



... 

... 



600 

3.878 

4 0 

18 0 



060 

3,896 


... 

6,454 

11,628 

34 

42 

... 


6,828 

11,674 



2.902 

'4981 

"'262 

"'l8 



3315 


m 

... 

29,014 

14,801 

2,463 

42 

|_4V. h 


32,633 




M. 

M. S 

M. 

M. S. 







10 

2 20 

15 

3 5 

... 


... 




1,806 

71 

401 

4 

... 


2,270 




20,629 

203 

3,769 

8 

... 


25,438 



• «* 

M 

M. 8. 

M. S, 

M. S. 







9 

2 10 

13 20 

2 30 




... 



4.613 

638 

1.325 

67 

... 



605 



46,419 

1,383 

11,179 

116 



61,668 

1,498 



M 

M. 8. 

M. S, 

M. S. 


M. 




M, 

7 

1 30 

10 20 

2 7 

... 





3 

6,316 

6.707 

3.286 

220 

,,. 

22 

HaanTif?! 

6,904 


7 

£0,628 

11,414 

21,658 

290 

... 

133 

73,243 

12,132 

... 

42 


M 

M. 

M. S. 


JVI. 




sr. 


3 

15 

3 30 


8 

... 



3 


2,844 

87 

419 

... 

69 

89 

8,333 


62 


9,751 

816 

982 


652 

840 

11,285 


312 


M. S. 


M. 8. 






M. 


2 20 

... 

3 5 

... 


... 



2 


2,658 


45 




2.707 


2 


7,694 

... 

88 

... 



7,698 


8 

M. 

M. S. 

M. S. 

M. S. 


M. 





7 

1 30 

10 20 

2 7 


4 





0 

3,861 

71 

420 

... 

293 

94 

4,584 



48 

7,722 

463 

671 


1,172 

694 

9,606 


... 

12,640 

15,679 

6,169 

1,176 


"334 

18,1.30 

17,297 


"fll 

1,17,624 

38,067 

37,778 

2,003 

... 

1,856 

1,61,882 

42,320 


362 

16,602 

20,660 

6,431 

1,193 

7 1 

384 

21,446 

22,298 


61 

1,46,638 

62,458 

40,241 

2,106 

D 

1,850 

1,94,616 

68,772 


362 





























( xiii ) 


APPENDIX 





18 

19 

20 

Name of 
Tuhsil. 

Name of 

Assessment Circle. 

Present Status. 

RABI 

2«» 

Takamira. 

To 

Abi. 

Bar&ni. 

Abi. 



Price current j “ 

1 muuml 

8 


r 

Yield per acre 





China BalA 

A rea 


... 

. 


1 

Value of gross produce, Rs. 


... 



r 

Yield per acre 


... 


Mangu „X 

Koh-i-Dam&ti ... 

Area 





L 

Value of gross produce, lls. 





r 

Yiold i>6r aero ... 





Total ..X 

Area 





L 

Value of gross produce, Ra. 



...... 




M. 


M. 


r 

Yield per acre 

8 


8 

r 

China Pny&n 

Area 

1 


7 


1 

Value of gross produce, Bs. 

3 

M 

280 


r 

Yield per acre 

... 

2 



Toil 

Area 

... 

1 



L 

Value of gross produce, Its. 

... 

J 





M. 

M. 



f 

Yield per acre ... 

3 

2 



ToiXI ..X 

Arpa ... 

1 

7 



L 

Valuo of gross produce, Bs. 

3 

14 

M 



r 

Yield per acre 

... 

2 


Kolmt „X 

Nilib „X 

Area 


SI 

... ... 


L 

Value of gross produce, Bs. 


62 






M. 



r 

Yield per acre 

... 

2 



Shakardarra „X 

Area 


1 



l 

Value of gross produce, Rs. 


2 






M. 



r 

Yield per acre 

... 

2 



Kolii „X 

Area 


109 



i 

Value of gross produce, Bs 


218 



| 

Yield per acre 

... 

... 

. 


Total „X 

Area 

2 

149 

7 


l 

Value of gross produce, Rs. 

6 

298 

280 


r 

Area 

2 

349 

7 


Grand TOTA1..X 






L 

Value of gross produce, Rs, 

6 

298 

280 
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VIII.— (Contd.) 


21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 | 

27 | 

28 | 

29 

CK0P8.- 

—(Could.) 

KHAKI F CHOPS. 

Class.—(C o util.) 

1st Clabb, 

BACCO 

Total- 

Bugarcarb. 

COTTOW. j 

Kies. 

Buraci. 

Abi. 

Barani. 

Abi. 

Jtardni. 

Abi. 

Barani. 

Abi. 

Bar&ni, 


■ 



■ 

20 seers 

1 tnaund 

aeers. 

II 

1 

1 1 

1 

15 

»» 

ditto 






M. 

M. 

M. 







8 

4 

18 







613 

160 

234 







8,808 

1,280 

4,212 

... 






M. 

M. 

M. 







7 

4 

10 

... 



... 



71 

726 

34 

... 

... 

... 


... 


964 

6,800 

644 

... 


... 


... 

... 

*'684 

885 

... 

*268 

... 






10,802 

7,080 

4,756 

... 






M. 

M 

M, 

M. 






6 

3 

18 

9 


8 




445 

99 

782 

3 


283 




7,120 

792 

14,076 

27 



M. 


M. 

M 

M. 



... 


80 

(|| .T -A. 

5 

2 4 

13 

•«* 



i 

U 


711 

40 

497 

... 



2 

880 


9,480 

267 

6,461 

" M. 




M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 




60 


4 

2 

10 

6 


1 

14 

7 


812 

632 

415 

1 


8 

66 

860 


8 661 

3,371 

4.160 

6 




M. 


Jl. 

At. 






60 


6 

2 i 

... 

... 



83 

2 


6 

43 

... 

... 



374 

100 


67 

287 


... 







M. 





... 

... 



Si 


... 



3 

... 


... 

147 


... 



10 

«♦ . 



980 


... 






M. 

M. 







... 

3 

14 

... 




J09 



4 

483 


... 



218 


... 

33 

1,932 


... 

... 

9 

*210 

20 

... 

1.977 

1,444 

P694 

4 


288 

660 

1,330 

... 

25,360 

7,629 

24,687 

S3 

... 

9 

210 

20 

... 

2,661 

2,329 

1,982 

4 


286 

680 

1,330 

... 

36,163 

14,709 

29,443 

33 
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APPENDIX 





so 

31 





Name of 

Name of 

Present Status. 


Tahsil. 

Assessment Circle- 






Vegetables. 




Abi. 

Bor&ni. 



Price Currant {jjobat* •" 

. 

.... 




M. 




( Yield per are 

12 


r 

China Bute 

< Ar**a 

13 




I Value of gross produco, Rs. 

ISO 


| 


M. 

M. 



C Yield per acre 

8 

4 

Eangu ... 

Koh-i-Damin ... 

< Area 

25 

1 


£, Value of gross produce, Its. 

( Yield per aero 

200 

4 



Total 

< Area ... 

38 

1 



(.Value of gross produce, Ila. 

SSO 

4 



M- 




f Yield per acre 

12 


r 

China Pay&n 

< Area 

2 



(.Value of gross produce, Rs. 

24 




M. 



Toi I 

("Yield per acre 

20 




80 




IJVulue of gross produce, Rs, 

7 20 

. 



M. 




fYield per aero 

15 

... ... 


Toi II 

■< Area 

6 




^Value of gross produce, Rs. 

fYield per aero 

90 


Kohat ... 

NilAb 

{ Area 

^Value of gross produce, Rs. 

.. 

. 



fYield per acre 




Shakardarra 

4 Area 

l^Value of gross produce, Rs. 

M. 




fYield per aero 
{ Area 

8 



Kobi 

1 




i/Value of gross produce, R». 

fYield per acre 

8 


L 

Total 

j Area 

[/Value of gross produce, Rs. 

46 

842 

. 



fArea 

83 

1 


Geasd Total ... 

^Valuoof gross produce, Rs. 

1,198 

4 








































( xlv ) 


VIII.— (Contd.) 


32 

33 31 

35 

38 

37 

38 

39 


EHAEI1? CHOPS, —(Continued). 


1st Class.—(C ontinued.) 


Chabbi, 

Bajba. 

Total. 

Moth. 

Abi. 

Bar&ni. 

Abi. 

. 

Bar£ni. 

Abi, 

Bar6ni. 

Abi. 

Bar&ni. 



1 md. 20 seers 


■ 

1 maund. 



1 „ 10 „ 



ditto 


M. 

M. 

M, S. 



M. 



3 

4 

2 0 



6 



58 

40 

1,234 

900 

1.452 

26 

. . 


174 

107 

1,816 

14,283 

3,099 

130 

...... 


M. H. 

M. 

AI. 






2 8 

4 

2 




... ... 


31 

8 

3,729 

138 

4,486 




77 

21 

4,972 

1,759 

10,853 


. 


89 

48 

4,063 

1,038 

6 038 

20 

. 


261 

128 

6,017 

16,042 

13,952 

130 

....... 


M. 

AI. 

M. 






3 

4 

2 




...... 


67 

14 

1,607 

1,243 

1.7«0 

I 



171 

4-d 

2,671 

21,266 

3,601 


... t)) 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 





13 

4 

4 

2 




. 

71 

133 

09 

1,691 

1,428 

1,767 



1,184 

632 

317 

2,660 

19,042 

3,340 


. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M, S 




M. 

18 

4 

3 

1 20 




2 

227 

804 

610 

11,865 

1,977 

13,182 


2 

3,832 

2,778 

1,224 

14 226 

18,107 

20,378 


4 

M. 

AI. 

Al. 

M. 8. 




M. S. 

12 

3 

3 

1 20 


. 

, _ 

2 20 

1 

12 

2 

228 

10 

283 


148 

12 

36 

6 

273 

184 

690 


870 


W. 


M. S. 




M. 


2 


1 20 




2 


22 


1,645 


1,714 


2 


44 


1,864 


2,878 


4 


M. 


M. 




M. 8. 


1 


1 


. . 


1 30 


160 


906 

5 

1,649 


34 


160 


726 

40 

2,817 

..... 

69 

802 

1,078 

.625 

17,736 

4.663 

20,261 


186 

4,828 

3,719 

1,691 

22,199 

68,038 

33,679 


437 

302 

1,167 

673 

22,698 

6,701 

26,199 

26 

186 

4,828 

3,970 

1,719 

28,816 

74,880 

47,631 

130 

437 
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41 






Narao of 


Name of 

Present Status. 



Tailed. 


Assessment Circle, 








Mung. 





Abi. 

IBardni. 



Price current {Jjj** 

SO seers 

30 „ 





M. 

M. 9. 



("Yield per acre 


6 

2 20 


r 

China Bala 

^ Area 


229 

711 




[_Valuc of gross produce, Its. 


1,627 

2.370 





M. 

M. 8. 




f Yield per acre 


6 

2 20 

Ifnngu ... ^ 


Koh-i-Pamun ,,, 

-< Area 


2 

410 



i^Yulue of gross produce, lls. 

f Yield per aero 


13 

1,387 




Total 

Area 


231 

1,137 




l^Value of gross produce, Us. 


1,640 

3,757 




M. 

M. S. 


- 

China Pay&n 

fYield per acre 
■{ Area 


6 

181 

2 20 
4(13 



(^Vulue of gross produce, Its. 


1,227 

1,343 





M. 

M, 




fYield per acre 


4 

2 



Toi I 

•{ Area 


196 

163 




^Valuo of gross produce, Its. 


1,040 

435 






M. 

M. 8. 




f Yield per aero 


3 

1 20 



Toi II 

< Area 


390 

956 




(.Value of gross produce, Us. 


1,684 

1,912 
M. S. 




f Yield per acre 



2 20 

•Kuluit J 


Nilab 

< Area 



218 




( Vuluo of gross produce, Its. 



727 







M. 8. 




r Yield per acre 



1 20 



Shakardnrra 

< Area 



481 




(.Value of gross produce, Its. 



962 







M. 




f Yield por acre 



i 



Kotii 

< Area 



10 




(.Value of gross produce, Its. 



21 




fYield per acre 




L 

Total 

^ Area 


776 

2.237 



l^Valuo of gross produce, Its. 


3,851 

6,490 



( Area 


1,006 

3,364 


Ghand Total ... 

(.Value of gross produce, Its. 


6,301 

9,157 
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VIII.— (Contd.) 


43 44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


KHAKIF CROPS.—(Concluded ) 


49 


2sd Class. —(Concluded.) 


Mash. 

Tin. 

Makki. 

Kahqki, 

Abi. 

Uarani. 

Abi. 

Barani. 

Abi. 

Barani. 

Abi, 

Barani. 

20 seers. 

16 seer. 

1 md. 20 seers. 

1 30 seers. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

M 


M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 

ar. 

6 


4 

2 

18 

4 20 

8 

4 

8 


4 

61 

1,484 

1,232 

13 

412 



42 

272 


3.696 

69 

912 




M. 

M 

M. S. 


M. 




2 

10 


8 

4 




168 

302 

2,379 

1 

1,028 

..... 



886 

4,181 

8,327 

5 

2,345 

8 

. 

.4 

217 

1.876 

3,611 

. 14 

1,438 

06 


42 

1.167 

21,089 

12,023 

64 

3/2H7 


if. a. 


il 

il 

M. 

M. 

M. 


2 20 


2 

16 

4 

8 

4 


4 


160 

1,178 

267 

1 

38 


2 u 


9t)l 

16 078 

823 

6 

101 




M. 

M. 

M. S, 





4 

2 

14 

3 2o 





14 

00 

1.784 

21 




, ,,, „ 

140 

480 

19,981 

69 





M. 

M. 

il. 

M. 





4 

2 

12 

3 





10 

892 

2,721 

109 



... ... 

. 

107 

2,001 

20,122 

201 






■ ' m 

M. 







2 

17 







68 

80 







363 

1,088 







M. 8. 





... .. 





... 4 ,, 






1 








2 








M. 8. 

M. 








8 







686 

71 







915 

454 





4 

24 

1,400 

" 6.834 

887 

1 

38 


20 

266 

4,762 

62,723 

1,143 

6 

101 

8 

4 

28 

1,623 

7,710 

3,998 

16 

1,470 

06 

20 

20 S 

6.909 

84,712 

13,166 

69 

3,389 
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61 







Name of 


Name of 

Present Status. 



Tahsil, 


Assessment Circle. 


Total. 






Abi. 

liarani. 



Price current j 




' 

China Bald 

f Yield per acre 

Area 

^ Value of gross produce, Rs. 


. 

1,764 

16,662 

2.408 

7,280 

Hangu ... . 


Koh-i-Duro&n ... 

("Yield per acre 

Area 

[_Value of gross produce, Rs. 


395 

4,169 

”8,987 

12,911 



Total 

("Yield per aero 

LValue of groaa produce, Rs. 


2,159 

23,661 

6,393 

20,224 


- 

China Pnydn 

("Yield per acre 
< Area 

l^Valuo of gross produce, Ra, 


. 

1,363 

16,310 

871 

3,188 



l’oi I 

f Yield por aero 
<( Area 

l.Value of gross produce, Rs. 


1,093 

21,170 

274 

971 



T»i It 

("Yield per aora 
j Area 

[.Value of gross produce, Rs, 


3,127 

27,813 

1,469 

4,268 

Kohat ... - 


Nildb 

f Yield per aero 

Area 

i^Value of gross produce, Rs. 


80 

1,988 

434 

1,460 



Slmknrdarra 

("Yield per acre 

l^Vnluo of gross produce, Rs. 

... 

... 


481 

968 



Kolii 

["Yield per acre 
< Area 

LValuo of gross produce, Rs. 


71 

454 

736 

995 


. 

Total 

("Yield per acre 
< Area 

[/Value of gross produce, Hs. 


6.634 

66,835 

4,258 

11,863 



Gbaud Total 

^"Area 

l^Valuo of gross produce, Rs. 

8,793 

90,696 

10,651 

32,077 
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VIII .—{Conld.) 


S3 

63 

Total area under 

Jama Talue. 

crops, 




10,293 


73,898 

10,168 

13.651 


47,267 

7,020 

•23,844 


1,21,155 

23,184 

7,690 


70,260 

10,027 

12.080 


1,07,708 

24,011 

36,4,19 


1,66,999 

31,841 

4,311 


16,827 

1,926 

4,908 


11,664 

1,997 

7,148 


14,723 

1,491 

+71,402 


3,70,082 

77,636 

96,308 


4,97,217 

1,00,820 


• This include* in addition of 2,196 acres abi double crop land, 
t Tbit include* in addition of 4,751 acres abi double crop land. 

a 18 







































APPENDIX IX, 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS REGARDING THE 
SETTLEMENT. 

By Notification No. 200, dated 3rd February 1875, (Punjab Government 
Gazette), issued under section 11 of the Punjab Land Revenue, Act XXXIII 
of 1871, the Kohat district (excepting the Khattak Ilalta), consisting of the 
following six tappas, viz., Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Kuz Miranzai, Bar 
Miranzai and Khwarra was placed under Settlement, 

The Settlement Officer in charge was invested under section 21, Act XIX 
of 1865, with the civil powers of a Deputy Commissioner as defined in that 
Act for the purpose of deciding suits and appeals in respect of land, or the 
rent, revenue or produce of land. These powers were to be exercised by him on 
the revenue side and not on the civil side. It was further ordered in the same 
notification that the Settlement to be made was in tappa Bar Miranzai a 
Summary Settlement, and in tappas Baixai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Khwarra and 
Kiiz Miranzai, a first Regular Settlement, Surveys and plans were to be made, 
and in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Khwarra and Kuz Miranzai, the 
boundaries of villages and estates were to be determined. 

This notification was however in part modified by Punjab Government 
Notification No. 1274, dated Gth July 1875, in respect of the local area to bo 
placed under Settlement and the nature of Settlement to be made. The tappas 
or divisions of the Kohat and Hangu tahsils so placed under Settlement were, 
(1) Baizai, (2) Samilzai, (3) Shakardarra, (4) Kiiz (or Lower) Miranzai, (5) Bar 
(or Upper) Miranzai, (6) Nilab, (7) Khwarra, (8) Zira, (9) Patiala. The Settle¬ 
ment to be made in Khwarra and Bar Miranzai tappas was a Summary Settlement, 
and in Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and Kuz Miranzai, a 
first Regular Settlement. It further notified that surveys and plans were to be 
made and in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and Kuz 
Miranzai, the boundaries of villages and estates were to be adjusted, The 
Commissioner of the Division and the Financial Commissioner were also 
invested with powers under Act XIX of 1865, the former with those of a 
Commissioner and the latter with those of a court of final appeal for the 
disposal of suits and appeals in respect to land or the rent, revenue or produce 
of land by Notifications Nos. 202 and 203 of the 3rd February 1875. Judicial 
powers for the disposal of land suits were also conferred on the Extra Assis¬ 
tant Settlement Officers and the Superintendents, who were from time to time 
gazetted to this Settlement. 

As regards revenue powers, the Settlement Officer in charge was invested 
by Notification No. 201 of 3rd February 1875 with the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner regarding appointment and punishment of patwaris and 
kanungos under the rules issued under sections 6 and 65 of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act of 1871. 

The magisterial powers of the 1st class with which Major Hastings was 
invested at Peshawar by Punjab Government Notification No. 1704, dated 1st 
May 1873, were continued to him for exercise in the Kohat district. 



Il ) 


By ‘Notification No. 408, dated 8th March 1880, the Settlement operations 
were declared completed within the areas of tappas Bar Miranzai, Kuz Miranzai 
(except 11 villages of Hangu in which the question of proprietary right was 
then pending), Samilzai, Baizai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and 
Khwarra of the Kohat district. 

By Notification No, 2010, dated 8th June 1880, all the previous notifications 
conferring civil judicial powers, original and appellate, for deciding suits or appeals 
in respect of land or produce of land arising in the tappas of Bar Miranzai, 
Kuz Miranzai (except 11 villages of Hangu), Samilzai, Baizai, Shakardarra, Ni- 
14b, Zira, Patiala and Khwarra, and the revenue powers conferred on Major 
Hastings in Notification No. 210, dated 3rd February 1875, were cancelled, for 
all officers employed in the Settlement and also for the Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner. 


By Notification No. 1039, dated 25th October 1882, the Settlement 
operations were declared completed within the eleven villages of Hangu 
in the Kohat district which were excepted from Punjab Government Gazette 
Notification No, 408, dated 8th March 1880. By Notification No. 1040, 
dated 25th October 1882, so much of the notification cited in Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 2010, dated 8th June 1880, as related 
to the trial of suits and appeals regarding land, or the rent, revenue or 
produce of land, arising in the eleven villages of Hangu therein excepted 
were cancelled. In the following statement, I have shown the officers by 
whom all gazetted appointments in the Settlement have been held and the 
powers enjoyed by them. 

Major E. G, Hastings held the office of Settlement Officer from the 
commencement of the Settlement (vide Notification 
Settlement Officers. ^ 201 of 3rd Febnlary 1876) till 10th December 

1879, when the Deputy Commissioner of the Kohat district for the time being was 
gazetted to the charge of the Kohat Settlement by Notification No. 1891, 
dated 10th December 1879. 


Major T. C. Plowden, C. I. E., Deputy Commissioner, held the charge 
from 10th December 1879 to 27th October 1881, with the exception of four 
months and six days (13th May to 18th September 1881), when he was 
absent on leave. During this interval Mr. H. St. G. Tucker officiated 
as Settlement Officer from 13th May to 13th September 1881, and Mr. W. W. 
Drew from 14th to 18th September 1881 ; Mr. H. T. C. Robinson, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner, held charge from 28th October to 18th December 1881. 
Mr, H. St. G. Tucker from 19th December to date. 


Sardar Muliamed Hniyat Khin Popalzai was appointed Extra Assis¬ 
tant Settlement Officer by Punjab Government 
Assi3tant SettIe ‘ Gazette Not ification, No. 1274, dated 6th July 1875, 
men cers. with full civil judicial powers of a Deputy Com¬ 

missioner on the revenue side, but he did not actually join the Kohat Settlement,, 
although he drew pay from the Kohat Settlement Budget. 

Munshi Hakim Rae was next appointed Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Kohat, with powers of a Deputy Commissioner on the revenue side in 
place of Sardar Muhamed llaiyat Khan by Punjab Gazette Notification 
No. 2528, dated 24th July 1876. fie held the appointment till his death 
on 11th November 1877. 

From 12th November 1877 to 17tli March 1878 the appointment 
of Extra Assistant Settlement Officer remained vacant. 
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Munslii Asa Nand next succeeded to the charge of Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer by Government Notification No, 41, dated 7th January 
1878, in place of Munshi Hakim Rae, deceased. He was invested by 
Notification No. 282, dated 18th February 1878, with powers of an Assistant 
Commissioner with full powers as defined in section 72 (a) of Act XVII of 
1878, for trying suits relating to land or the rent, revenue or produce of land 
arising in the Roliat district. He was further, by Notification No. 288 of 
the same date, invested with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner by the rules 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, chapter I, section 8, clauses (1), 
(2), (3), (4) and (6). 

In continuation and supersession of Punjab Government Gazette Noti¬ 
fication, No, 282, dated ] 8th February 1878, he was next invested with the 
civil judicial powers of a Deputy Commissioner as defined in Act XVII of 
1877 to decide suits and hear appeals relating to land or the rpnt, revenue or 
produce of land by Notification No. 1892, dated 10th December 1879, 
and in continuation and supersession of Notification No. 283, dated 18th 
February 1878, he was invested with the powers of a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, by No. 1893, dated 10th 
December 1879. 

Munshi Nuruddin, Superintendent, was appointed to the Kohat Settlement and 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner 
Superintendent. -with special powers as defined in Act XIX of 1865 

on the revenue side by Notification No. 1274, dated Oth July 1875. 
He held the office to 4th November 1877, when he went on 2 months’ leave, 
but never returned to his appointment, owing to his having been suspended and 
afterwards dismissed. 

Baboo Nihal Cliand, Head Clerk, Settlement Office, was appointed Officiating 
Superintendent for two months by Notification No. 5716. dated 11th October 
1877 and was continued in that appointment during the suspension of 
Nuruddin or till further orders by Notification No. 524, dated 28th January 1878. 
He held the appointment from 4th November 1877 to January 1880, when 
he was transferred as Superintendent to the Jallandar Settlement. 

Nihal Chand throughout enjoyed the powers of a tahsildar as defined in 
section 82 (e), (d). Act XVII of 1877 to decide suits regarding land or rent 
revenuo or produce of land on the revenue side as well as under tho Punjab 
Land Revenue Act of 1871. 



APPENDIX X. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION REGARDING REDUCTION OF 
STAMP DUTY ON PLAINTS AND APPEALS. 

By Notification No. 1769, dated 24th March 1876, Financial Department, 
Stamps, the Governor-General in Council, under the provisions of section 85 of 
the Court Fees Act VII of 1870, was pleased to direct:— 

1 at. That the stamp duty in suits cognizable under section 21 of Act XIX 
of 1865 in the ICohat district should not exceed 8 annas ; and 2ndly, that the 
rate of stamp duty payable under the first schedule annexed to the said Court 
Fees Act on memorandums of appeal in such suits be reduced to one-fourth of 
the rate mentioned in the said schedule, except where such reduced stamp duty 
would l>e less than 2 annas, in which case the duty payable should be two annas. 

Suits and appeals were accordingly received on reduced stamp duty till 
8th June 1880 in all the nine tappas under Settlement, viz., Bar Miranzai, 
IIuz Miranzai, Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Khwara, Zira. and Patiala. 
From that date full stamp duty was levied except in the 11 villages of the Ilangu 
property in the Kuz Miranzai tappa, where the lower rates remained in force 
till 25th October 1882. 
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Statement stiowing the distribution of the Assessment in the various Assessment Circles of the Kohat i District. 
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Assessment Circle. 


Kbd’.sa, Shared, or Jagir. 
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APPENDIX XI.-fCtontin«e<i; 

Nfafewoit showing the distribution of the Assessment in the various Assessment Circles of the Kohcit District 



















APPENDIX XII. 


VILLAGE STATEMENT OF MILL REVENGE. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Statement showing the assessment of Mill Revenue in the District of Kohat. 
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APPENDIX XII— {Continued.) 

Mlement showing the assessment of Mill Revenue in the District of Kohat. 






















